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Here Again is Dramatic Evidence 
of the Extraordinary Long Life and 
Dependability that Are Inherent 


Qualities of All-Electric 
Cooking with Hotpoint! 


And here, too, is proof that Hotpoint 
All-Electric Cooking costs far less to 
own. Think of it! Depreciation for 
this first all-electric school kitchen 
has been less than 4°, per year—and 
even now, St. Joseph’s Hotpoint 
Kitchen gives no indication of a need 
for éarly replacement. Contrast this 
amazing Hotpoint performance with 
other types of equipment, where de- 


preciation may be as high as 15“! 


26 YEARS IS A LONG TIME 


A record of 26 years’ service for any 
kitchen means a great deal. Obvi- 
ously, St. Joseph’s Academy takes 
good care of its equipment, but 
dependability such as this requires 
more than special care—it requires 
the built-in stamina that is inherent 
in every Hotpoint product—plus the 
exclusive advantages of electric 
cooking that are continuing to con- 
tribute to this very significant record 
of peak performance. 


WHY DID ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
CHOOSE ALL-ELECTRIC 
COOKING WITH HOTPOINT? 


To answer this, one must hark back 
to the progressive concepts of this 
great institution. Even 26 years ago, 
a studied appraisal of quantity cook- 
ing requirements and types of equip- 
ment available pointed to the vast 
superiorities of All-Electric and 
Hotpoint. 

Here was found the promise of 


ALL ELECTRIC COOKING 





HOTPOINT INC, 





AND FOR ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY, IN ST. LOUIS, 
IT’S REALLY A HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 

This spic and span Hotpoint Kitchen has been 
giving trouble-free, efficient service DAY IN 
and DAY OUT for 26 long years. 





A General Electric Affiliate , 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 
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St. Joseph's Academy, 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
Hotpoint 1923 installation. 







important savings in both capital 
investment and daily operating costs. 
On this sound premise St. Joseph’s 
Academy made its decision--and on 
26 years of dependable performance 
this decision has been confirmed. 


TRY TO PERSUADE A 
HOTPOINT USER TO SWITCH 


Here is the most valid of all testi- 
monials—the user. And Hotpoint 
users are legion in their enthusiastic 
loyalty. You just couldn’t get them 
to switch back, once having expe- 
rienced the advantages of electric 
cooking with Hotpoint. 

These same users strongly recom- 
mend that you, too, learn the facts 
about better cooking at lower cost 
with Hotpoint All-Electric. Your 
Hotpoint man will be happy to give 
you this information, as well as case 
histories of Hotpoint in action at 
other institutions. There is no cost 
—no obligation. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR QUICK REPLY 
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| HOTPOINT INC., Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. | 
[| 2315S. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 1 
I Gentlemen: I’d like to talk to the Hotpoint man | 
' about Commercial Electric Cooking. ' 
I I 
AWARD TO HOTPOINT ! ORE. o ccsccccrcessrectcececeseccereseccsdseeveeces ! 
for outstanding achieve- | LL eee eee ee eee i 
ment in engineering and l | 
design, 10th Annual Prod- School... ...ssereceseecccecerereceesesenseesesesees I 
ucts Design Awards Com- ] | 
petition sponsored by | BORING soc bcs icsercesescceesstenocnecseteracseecese | 
Electrical Manufacturing 1 I 
Magazine. I ck cw hcceecevsesescunécenes DUB occ cccccvctéiscees 1 
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“i> Results of nation-wide survey among Superintendents of School Systems 
in cities of 25,000 or over 


For new school construction—for modernization of existing buildings— 
for replacement of worn-out toilet equipment, MORE SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 
ARE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. Among the reasons for you 

to consider are these: 1. Advanced engineering, finest materials and 
precision manufacture have made SLOAN the leader. 2. Thousands of SLOAN 
Flush Valves are still in operation after 38 years. 3. Unequalled 

records show maintenance costs as low as 4 of 1¢ per valve per year. 

4. Reduced water consumption has saved enough to pay for SLOAN 
installations many times over. 5. SLOAN Vacuum Breakers prevent back 
syphonage, thereby protecting health. 6. At prices no 

higher than others you can benefit by SLOAN’s many 
superiorities. NO OTHER BUILDING PRODUCT 
ENJOYS THE UNIVERSAL PREFERENCE ACCORDED TO 
SLOAN FLUSH VALVES. Give us the opportunity 
to send you complete information. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
4324 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 






@eeeeeeeoooseaoeoeoeooaeee eee 
Fill in SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
! 4324 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
and « h latl Please send me copy of your DATA Book No. 50 


on Flush Valves, Vacuum Breakers and Piping. 
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JOHNSON 











Blackberry Lane School, University City, Mo. 
William B. Ittner, Inc., architects and engi- 
neers; C. J. Moritz Heating Co., heating 
contractors, both of St. Louis. 










Year after year, Johnson engineers have been employed to solve temperature 
control problems—to help put the breath of comfortable living into modern con- 
struction. Johnson plans, then manufactures and installs the complete control sys- 
tem. Regardless of the problem, each Johnson installation fits the specific need. 

When you're in University City, Mo., step into the new Blackberry Lane School. 
Here, there are several problems, presented by a unique collection of heating and 
ventilating apparatus, which illustrate the extreme flexibility of Johnson Control. 
All of the heating units throughout the building are controlled by Johnson room 
thermostats. In the classrooms and auditorium, the thermostats provide Johnson 
Proper Sequence Control of the Johnson damper operators and valves on héating 
elements in the unit ventilators, together with the Johnson valves on auxiliary — 
convectors. This correlation of the heating and ventilating equipment is extremely 
important in securing proper, unfluctuating temperature, without objec- 
tionable cold drafts. 

Johnson weather-compensated anticipatory control, accomplished by the 
Sub-master and Master Thermostats pictured at the left, is applied to the 
radiant heating coils which supplement the unit ventilators and convec- 
tors in the classrooms. Changes in outdoor temperature are measured 
quickly, so that suitable compensations in panel temperatures may be 
made. The irritating “thermal lag”, experienced with ordinary control, 
is avoided entirely. 

Perhaps you have a question concerning temperature control. Talk it 
over with a nearby Johnson engineer. A consultation carries no obli- 
gation. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in all Principal Cities. 





T-901 Johnson Sub-master 
hot water Thermostat, 





T-900 Johnson Master 
Outdoor Thermostat. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


L. D. HASKEW (p. 29), dean of the 
University of Texas College of Edu- 
cation, is widely known for his work 
in community development and in the 
improvement of educational adminis- 
tration. He has served as consultant 
to more than 50 communities in the 


South and East and to legislative and 





L. D. Haskew 


citizen groups in surveys of seven state 
school systems and of some 30 city school systems. At the 
present time Dr. Haskew is chairman of the planning 
committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and is a member of the American Coun- 
cil on Education's committee on preparation of college 


teachers. 


An Illinois supreme court decision about the right of 
parents to teach their child at home is discussed on page 
34 by M. M. CHAMBERS. Dr. Chambers is director of the 
foreign universities project of the American Council on 
Education. Recently he has made surveys of higher edu- 
cation in Connecticut and Wisconsin. Formerly Dr. Cham- 
bers taught social and political science in public schools 
and in colleges, did research work for the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching in cooperation 
with Purdue University, and was a member of the staff 
of the Institute for Government Research of the Brookings 
Institute. 


EARL H. HANSON (. 56) has been a pupil, a teacher, 
and a principal in the school system at Rock Island, Ill. 
and now is superintendent of the Rock Island schools. He 
also spent two years—from 1927 to 1929—as superin- 
tendent of Orion Community High School, Orion, Ill. 
Mr. Hanson is a member of the advisory committee of 
the American Association of School Administrators, a 
past president of the Illinois Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and a former vice president of the Illinois 
Adult Education Association. 


For his doctoral dissertation LEWIE W. 
BURNETT did research on textbook 
provisions in the various states; he 
summarizes his findings on page 49. 
Dr. Burnett is director of off-campus 
student teaching at the Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg. He taught in the elementary 
schools of Seattle from 1935 to 1946 
except for the three years he spent as an instructor in the 
navy. He was principal of an elementary school in East 





L. W. Burnett 


Palo Alto, Calif., in 1946 and 1947 and accepted his pres- 
ent position in 1948. His main interests, other than his 
professional ones in elementary and teacher education, are 
literature and sports. 


“Seven Ways to Help Reduce Drop-Outs” are discussed on 
page 35 by ELMER S. HOLBECK, deputy superintendent of 
schools at Passaic, N.J. Dr. Holbeck has been a member of 
the public school faculty at Passaic since 1914, serving as 
teacher, principal and assistant superintendent before he 
was named to his present position in 1948. From 1940 
to 1946 he was a lieutenant colonel in the army, serving 
in both the European and the Pacific war theaters. Dr. 
Holbeck is active in community organizations. At the 
present time he is president of the Passaic County Adult 
Council. He formerly served as president and deputy dis- 
trict governor of the Lions club, treasurer of the Passaic 
chapter of the Red Cross, chairman of the Salvation Army 
advisory board, and director of the Community Chest. 


His own interest in hunting and fish- 
ing is one of the reasons CARROLL B. 
HOWE has encouraged the develop- 
ment of a conservation program in 
the schools of Klamath County, Ore. 
(p. 54). Mr. Howe is superintendent 
of schools for the county. Formerly he 
taught in Altamont School at Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., was principal of 
Henley High School, near Klamath Falls, and was super- 
visor of secondary education for the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education. 





C. B. Howe 


Having been a public school administrator from 1918 
until this fall, when he became professor of education at 
Indiana University, HAROLD H. CHURCH drew on his own 
experience as well as on that of his colleagues in writing 
“How Shall Superintendents Be Judged?” (p. 32). He 
has held administrative positions in Harrison Valley, Pa.; 
Middletown, Toronto and Fremont, Ohio, and Elkhart, Ind 


EDGAR FULLER (p. 39) has been on the inside track in 
Washington for the last two years, first as director of the 
division of school admnistration in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and then, since December 1948, as executive secre- 
tary of the National Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Dr. Fuller formerly was a teacher and administrator in 
public schools and colleges, principal educationist of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and New Hampshire 
commissioner of education. 
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Famed for safety, comfort and durability, Oneida 
Safety School Bus Bodies are being specified in 
increasing numbers by School Boards to give 
children the safest protection modern engineer- 
ing can provide and to give taxpayers the great- 
est security for their dollars invested. At the 
right, five final assembly lines are geared to meet 
the demand for Oneida school bus bodies—added 


assurance of prompt, regular deliveries. 


EVERY FEATURE A SAFETY FEATURE... 
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Oneida Products Corporation 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 


Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies gained immediate 
acceptance* from School Boards throughout the 
country because of the outstanding safety features 
incorporated in their design. Across the country 
they are turning in performance records for greater 
“on-the-road” economy with more miles per main- 
tenance dollar. At the left, Oneida’s big, modern 
body plant. 
*An Oneida Safety School Bus Body was on the first 
complete school bus to meet or exceed, in every 


detail, the new National School Bus Standards 
adopted by the National Education Association. 








Giant infra-red bake ovens are temperature con- 
trolled to maintain uniform quality. The attractive, 
durable finish on Oneida bodies is baked from the 
inside out—from the metal to the finish coat—for 
extra long wear. Ranging in capacities from 16 to 
66 passengers, Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies are 
available to meet the specific requirements of indi- 
vidual School Boards. Get the added safety, comfort 
and durability that distinguish Oneida design — 
specify Oneida always! Write us today for all the 
reasons why Oneida is your safest buy. 


TRADE MARK 
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Youngsters Meet Business, Government Problems in School . . . English Class 


“Broadcasts” Short Stories .. . Adult Education Department Offers ‘Films for 


Discussion” Service . . . Field Trips Help Students to Understand Subjects 





STUDENTS at Allentown, Pa., 
helped to select their vocations and to 
find jobs by the high school guidance 
department, which cooperates with the 
local branch of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service. 

A student fills out a personal data 
sheet, interest questionnaire, and ap- 
titude and interest tests. Then he has 
an interview with the employment of- 
fice counselor and the high school 
counselor. He is told the types of work 
for which, presumably, he is best 
fitted. Frequently this information en- 
courages him to take specialized train- 
ing to develop certain skills. 

The local Rotary Club also helps by 
arranging personal interviews with 
businessmen for students who are not 
sure what kind of job they do want. 
Both the businessmen and the students 
are given a suggested outline to follow 
during the interviews, and the students 
are urged to take with them a list of 
questions they would like to ask. 


are 


YOUNGSTERS in Skokie Junior High 
School at Winnetka, IIl., are meeting 
the same sort of government and busi- 
ness problems that their parents and 
other adults are facing. 

The children have their own govern- 
ment and operate profit and nonprofit 
corporations, a bank, an insurance com- 
pany, a consumers’ cooperative, and a 
conservation authority. They've even 
organized a labor union—the Skokie 
Dishwashers. 

The school council is similar to 
Winnetka’s nonpartisan caucus type of 
government. Members represent the 
social study classes, corporations and 
various school committees. The school 
discourages political parties because of 
the danger that candidates will not ful- 
fill campaign promises. 

Corporations are chartered by the 
council and must pay rent and taxes 
(usually $2 to $15 a year) on their 
net profits to the student government. 
They give a reasonable interest to in- 


vestors of capital (students may pur- 
chase voting shares for 25 cents each), 
and the remainder of the profits, in 
most cases, goes to investors of labor. 

Individuals pay 12 per cent income 
tax on allowances from their parents 
after deductions for savings, lunches, 
personal expenses, and contributions 
to Sunday School. The tax amounts to 
from 2 to 30 cents a year. 

The Skokie Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany insures pupils against the break- 
age of dishes in the cafeteria. Depend- 
ing on his age level, a pupil is charged 
a premium of from 8 to 11 cents a 
year. 

Each boy belonging to the Skokie 
Dishwashers Union pays about four 
cents a week into the union treasury, 
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which bears half the cost of any broken 
dishes. The union’s contract provides 
that the boys be paid in lunches, valued 
at about 50 cents. The contract calls 
for arbitration in the event of trouble. 

The Skokie Conservation Authority, 
owned by the student government and 
managed by a board of directors ap- 
pointed by the council, raises evergreen 
trees and shrubs and sells them to 
W innetkans. 

The children can buy school supplies 
from the Skokie Co-op at fair market 
prices. The organization’s profits are 
returned to members in proportion to 
the amount of their purchases. 


TO AROUSE the interest of members 
of her junior English class in Ameri- 
can literature, a teacher at North Plain- 
field, N.J., suggested they read short 
stories to find one that could be 
adapted as a radio drama. Then the 
class was divided into two groups to 
dramatize two stories for a “broad- 
cast.” Rehearsals were recorded on a 
tape recorder; the playback helped the 
boys and girls realize and correct their 
own faults. 

The students broadcast the plays, for 
the class next door, over a public ad- 
dress system. 


BALTIMORE SCHOOLS stress field 
trips to help students understand bet- 
ter the subjects they are studying. 

A class studying slum problems 
visits a slum area. Latin students find 
in art galleries original source mate- 
rials about Roman art and sculpture. 
Children studying geography tour the 
harbor and industrial plants. 

When junior high pupils go on fish- 
ing trips, conservation of water re- 
sources is stressed. It also is stressed 
during the high school seniors’ two- 
day trips to the Chesapeake Biological 
Laboratory. Lectures, tours and demon- 
strations deal with Bay resources. 

Students in a United States history 
class attended a special committee hear- 
ing and sessions of the House and Sen- 
ate at Washington, D.C. 


THE DEPARTMENT of adult edu- 
cation of the public schools at Des 
Moines, Iowa, now offers a “films for 
discussion” service. It sends films, 
projectors, projectionists and discus- 
sion leaders to any community group 
that requests them. 

The department encourages repre- 
sentatives of groups requesting films 
to preview them at the time the book- 
ings are made. In addition to provid- 
ing discussion leaders if they are 
needed, the department suggests how 
the films can be used most effectively. 
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: Questions and Answers 


Defacing Walls 

How can we prevent the defacing 
of walls in lavatories?7—O.A.W.., Ill. 

The basic philosophy under which 
the individual school district operates is 
a most important factor in answering 
this question. Proper habits and atti- 
tudes about ownership and respect for 
property must be taught and discussed 
from time to time, and in all grades, 
beginning with the kindergarten. 
School officials should accept the re- 
sponsibility for a clean-up, paint-up 
campaign, should take every precau- 
tion to see that high standards are 
maintained, and work for a philosophy 
of sanitation and neatness. One mark 
leads to another and should be re- 
moved immediately. Frequent inspec- 
tions by the pupils of the building 
cadet corps, Custodians and staff mem- 
bers are recommended.—J. E. PEASE, 
superintendent, La Grange, Ill. 


Administrators’ Salaries 

Have salaries for school adminis- 
trators kept pace with increases for 
teachers?—M.W., Ill. 

The N.E.A. research division reports 
that “in general, the percentage of 
change for superintendents has been 
less than for classroom teachers and 
principals.” Its bulletin* for April 
1949 presents a comprehensive study 
of salaries and salary schedules of city 
school employes for the school year 
1948-49. 

The study shows that salary in- 
creases have been greater for admin- 
istrators in the smaller districts. For 
instance, during the period from 1930 
to 1949 the median salary of super- 
intendents in school districts with a 
population of 5000 or less has in- 
creased 43.2 per cent. The next larg- 
est increase, 37.6 per cent, was in 
school districts within the 5000 to 
10,000 population range. For superin- 
tendents in cities of 10,000 to 30,000 
population, the increase during that 


*Salaries and Salary Schedules of City 
School Employees, 1948-49, Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXVII, No. 2 (April 1949), 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
FD: 71. 


18 year period has been 29.8 per cent. 
For 72 cities of 100,000 to 500,000, 
the median salary of the superintend- 
ents increased 24 per cent. 

The 14 superintendents in cities 
over 500,000 received the least extra 
compensation, the total increase during 
the 18 year period being only 6 per cent. 

The same study shows that the me- 
dian salaries for classroom teachers are 
from 70 to 103 per cent higher than 
similar medians of the 1930-31 survey. 

The percentages are based on re- 
plies received from 2187 city school 
districts out of a total 3796 systems 
shown in the 1940 census. 

Various factors have contributed to 
the closing of the gap between the 
median salaries of classroom teachers 
and administrators, according to the 
N.E.A. bulletin. One of these is the 
fact that during the war years, in or- 
der to hold teaching staffs, a relatively 
large proportion of additional funds 
was put into salaries for classroom 
teachers. Other factors have been the 
increase in state aid for salary pur- 
poses and the tendency to raise the 
minimum salary for beginning teach- 
ers. Another cause has been the wide- 
spread adoption of the single salary 
schedule idea. 

The study also shows that within 
the city groups the gap between me- 
dian salaries of elementary and sec- 
ondary school principals is being re- 
duced.—A. H. R. 


Different Diplomas 

Should high school students grad- 
uated from different curriculums be 
given different certificates or diplo- 
mas?—T.C., Mont. 

Our experience has been that giving 
certificates and diplomas to students 
graduating in the same class is not 
entirely satisfactory, especially if the 
certificate is given to students who do 
poorer work in academic subjects. Ap- 
parently all students wish to have the 
prestige of receiving a high school 
diploma. If our present cosmopolitan 
high school is intended for all the 
children of all the people, there seems 
no reason why a student who was born 





with high mechanical ability and has 
achieved in courses involving mechan- 
ical skills should not receive recogni- 
tion equal to that received by the stu- 
dent who was born with high academic 
ability and has achieved in courses 
involving working with books.—Bar- 
BARA H. WRIGHT, senior consultant in 
counseling, Minneapolis public schools. 


Synthesizing Grades 

What system or formula might we 
follow to synthesize grades for (1) the 
six-week marking periods, (2) the mid- 
year examination, and (3) the final 
examination so that each of these 
three factors may have its proper 
weight in the final grade for a 
course?——-M.W.D., Pa. 

There is no formula for combining 
these items that would not be subject 
to criticism if used in all classes and 
in all schools. The mark at the end of 
the year should be a report of the prog- 
ress the student has made toward the 
goals set up for his class to achieve. 

If the main goal is memorizing a 
certain body of facts and remembering 
them until the end of the course, the 
final examination will be a good meas- 
ure if the test is of the objective type 
and asks for recall of the facts that 
were to be learned. 

If the main goal of the class is to 
learn to use information, to solve prob- 
lems, and to develop certain attitudes, 
the day by day work of the student, as 
the class work is carried on around 
problems, will best indicate the stu- 
dent’s growth and, consequently, should 
have the greatest weight. 

Therefore, each teacher will have to 
arrive at his own formula. In doing 
so, he should first list the outcomes he 
hopes to achieve in teaching the course. 
Then he should consider all the evalu- 
ative devices (daily work, papers, proj- 
ects carried on, reading, creative work 
done, examinations and so forth) in 
terms of how these devices show prog- 
ress toward these goals, select the most 
promising ones, and give them weight 
according to their value——-BARBARA H. 
WRIGHT, senior consultant in counsel- 
ing, Minneapolis public schools. 
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THAT BUILDS A REPUTATION! 


ey salads are one sure signpost of a good 
place to eat. And since your “salad reputation” 
depends so greatly on the dressing you use, it is 
false economy to top good salad makings with 
less than the best! 


e@ Prepared from famous Heinz White Vinegar, 
blended with selected eggs, fine oil and other choice 
ingredients, Heinz 57 Salad Dressing points up the 
flavor of your salads to perfection. 


e Ask your Heinz Man to show you the many 
advantages of using famous Heinz 57 Salad Dressing. 


Ask Your Heinz Man About 


HEINZ 


Salad Dressing 
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READER OPINION 





Lunch Program 


I want to express our appreciation 
of the article, “Is There Unnecessary 
Federal Control of the School Lunch 
Program?” which appeared recently in 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS. Our oppor- 
tunities to review an evaluation of our 
operations by such a representative 
group of local school administrators 
are all too infrequent. 

Since the enactment of permanent 
school lunch legislation in 1946, it 
has been our policy to encourage and 
assist states to develop the kind of 
administrative organizations which 
could most satisfactorily carry out the 
provisions of the National School 
Lunch Act and provide the necessary 
assistance and guidance to participat- 
ing schools. 

Additional program responsibilities 
have been turned over to states as 
rapidly as they have been in a position 
to accept them, and federal controls 
have been reduced correspondingly. 
Your survey results bear out the sound- 
ness of this policy, for most of the 
reported criticisms concerning the 
amount of federal control came from 
local school administrators in those 
states where progress in developing 
Satisfactory state organizations has 
been slowest. 

I also should like to comment on 
two other phases of the program men- 
tioned by your respondents —the 
selection of schools for participation 
and the distribution of donated com- 
modities. Working in cooperation with 
the states, we currently are giving 
major emphasis to these two phases 
of the program. 

We agree fully with: the comments 
of one school administrator concern- 
ing the desirability of providing 
maximum reimbursement to _ those 
schools in greatest need of assistance. 
We have made every effort to en- 
courage states to select schools for 
participation on the basis of their 
economic need. A few state agencies 
are already giving a great deal of 
attention to this problem, and many 
others have expressed their interest in 
various formulas designed to evaluate 
the relative need of the schools that 
have applied. 

Last year, federal assistance to school 
lunch programs in the form of donated 
commodities totaled $36,000,000, and 

(Continued on Page 82.) 
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SERVE MORE MEALS 
AT LOWER COST! 


7 Every inch of a Garland range 

ar qr works for you! In the restaurant range 

ca line alone, you choose from four differ- 

ent models the one best suited to your 

individual needs. And on each model 

“ you select the exact arrangement of 

L ca der an S al es ! open grate, hot top and griddle sections 
that fits your particular job! Result: 

your chef can work faster without 


| 7 
Leader das Value! extra effort; and you can serve more 


' and better meals more economically. 
1 And here’s further proof of Gar- 
Judged Finest by A.S.1.E.! land leadership! Garland—and only 
Garland — won the coveted Merit 
Award of the American Society of 
Industrial Engineers! 

Best of all, Garland’s volume of 
production—by far the largest in the 
industry—assures you of down-to- 
earth prices. Before you buy, it pays to 
see your Garland dealer and compare! 
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All Garland units are available in 
stainless steel and equipped for 
use with manufactured, natural or 
L-P gases. 


NATIONAL RESTAURANT WEEK 
May 8th to 14th 


No. 83-2. 
Two hot top 
sections, one 
open grate 
section, grid- 
dle, broiler 
and two 
ovens. 





No. 84-3. 
Three hot top 
sections, two 
open grate 
sections with 
four giant 
open burners. 
Two ovens. 


GARLAN D082 


Heavy Duty Ranges «+ Restaurant Ranges « Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


"REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. ij 
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When your 
Facing Tile passes 
these Institute tests. . 
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... you can be sure of school interiors at 
their very best 


Quality is a fine word. 


Like almost all manufacturers we occasionally 
like to talk about the quality of our product— 
Structural Clay Facing Tile. But, when we do, 
we want it to mean something, tangible and 
specific, to you. 

That’s why any Facing Tile produced by the 
members of the Facing Tile Institute must be 
able to pass an acid test (literally!) and many 
other extremely tough conditions of wear. 


You know you’re getting school interiors at their 
very best when they are built with this Facing 
Tile. Strength, durability and resistance to 
abuse are tested, measured, guaranteed parts of 
the product! 


10 GOOD NAMES TO KNOW 


METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC. 
Canton, Ohio 


BELDEN BRICK CO. 
Canton, Ohio 





CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 


HANLEY CO. 
New York 17, New York 


HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. 
indi iH init 





MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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McNEES-KITTANNING CO. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORP. 
Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 

STARK CERAMICS, INC. 

Canton, Ohio 


WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. 
Charleston, West Virginia 





Year-in, year-out economy is an important part 
of the product, too. Facing Tile builds a life- 


time wall and finish combined. And the cost of 
keeping it clean and new looking is next to 


nothing, very important to school budgets. 


To simplify many problems in designing and to 
speed up construction of the school you plan, 


Institute members have standardized produc- 
tion of a wide variety of colors, shapes and 


modular sizes, both glazed and unglazed. 


Call on any of the “10 good names to know” 
for complete information about Facing Tile 
(including a detailed description of the Institute 
tests) or write the Institute, Desk NS-5, for 
our new catalog, 50-C. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


..1aS LOMOIOW 


with floors of time-proved 


@ Bright, resilient, tough, Northern Hard Maple in school- 
room service, by happy coincidence, lends itself admirably 
to modern styling. Its light-reflecting qualities may be used 
to the fullest, or modified in finishing to any desired degree. 
Its easy maintenance and lifetime endurance are features of 
powerful appeal. 


Very appreciable economies are achieved with no sacrifice of 
beauty, utility or durability, by use of Second Grade, Second- 
and-Better Grade, or in some areas, Third Grade. Strict 
MFMA grading regulations (See Sweet's) enforced by vet- 
eran MFMA inspectors, positively assure thoroughly sound 
wood and precise dimensions in a/] MFMA grades. 


May we send you newest MFMA folders covering latest 
approved list of finishes and finishing methods, as well as 
the economy possibilities of Second and Third Grades? 


FLOOR WITH onthe y 














See Sucet's 
Architectural 13g-7; Engi- 
neering 4j-21; contain full 
dimensional data, grading v 























rules, and standard specifi- 
cation material. r 

















MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 389—46 Washington Blvd. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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BEECH ANDO BIRCH 
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Most school officials today recognize the fact that the 
automatic Electric Range plays an increasingly impor- 
tant part in the American home. Surveys show that most 
schools with modern home economics departments give 
attention to the teaching of Electric Cooking. They know 
that students from homes having modern Electric Ranges 
want to learn their proper use. And it follows naturally 
that to teach them properly, the Electric Ranges in your 
school’s home economics laboratory must be of the most 
modern type, equipped with the best features now avail- 
able. Old, outdated ranges or makeshift substitutes will 
not suffice. 

You want your school right on top, so equip it to teach 
modern Electric Cooking! Talk with your local electric 
service company or electric appliance dealer for full in- 
formation. 


Electric Range Section 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL « COOLERATOR e CROSLEY ¢ FRIGIDAIRE ¢ GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON e¢ HOTPOINT e KELVINATOR #« LEDO # MONARCH e NORGE 
UNIVERSAL « WESTINGHOUSE 
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Does the 
lack of some 
much-needed 
equipment 

| keep your #, 
4 home economics 
department 
from being 
completely 
up-to-date? 















New Floor Plan Booklet 
FREE! 


To help you in planning or remodel- 
ing the home economics laboratory 
of your school, we offer ‘“THE MODERN 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT’’—a 
fine collection of floor plans from 
schools throughout thecountry. These 
include practical, working designs of 
home economics laboratories in ac- 
tual use, as well as model plans for 
new rooms. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Use coupon! 


of course 
... it’s ELECTRIC! 





ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-5, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “THE MODERN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT"—home economics laboratory floor plan booklet. 





IS 


Every day, new standards in audio- 
visual education are being set all over 
America. Because more and more enlight- 
ened administrators are learning this vital 
fact: 

To be successful, audio-visual 

programs must give every 

teacher and every pupil easy 
access to a complete library of 


authentic teaching films. 


Take a thorough look at your film 
program. Ask yourself two questions: Is 


it complete? And does it contain truly 





authentic classroom motion pictures — 


designed for classroom teaching? 





Audio-visual education 


on the march! 





For 20 years EBFilms have set the 


standards of excellence for classroom 
sound films. Made by the educators who 
pioneered the field, EBFilms were first to 
provide teachers’ guides, first to call in 
nationally-known specialists as collabo- 
rators, first to develop complete correla- 
tions with leading textbooks and courses 
of study. Little wonder that more than 
70% of all classroom films in use are 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Make sure your teachers have the 
modern teaching tools they need. Make 
sure your audio-visual program includes 


the complete library of authentic EBFilms. 








NEW YOR K LONDON *-CHICAGO * 
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BOSTON: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


ATLANTA * DALLAS * PASADENA 
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Carlyle Quarry Tile provides an ideal 


"Casi to clean 


THAN ANY OTHER 
Hoot material” 


...say those who own floors of 
Mosaic Carlyle Quarry Tile! 


floor in this kitchen. In your restaurants, cafeterias, entrances, toilet rooms 


. no other material will give you as much freedom 


from maintenance, ease of cleaning. 





Glazed wall tile and Carlyle Quarry floors com- 
plete a picture of truly easy maintenance. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


(Member—Tile Council of America) 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OVER- 3000 DEALERS TO SERVE YOU 


As durable as the building itself, Mosaic 
Carlyle Quarries present a smooth sur- 
face, impervious to grease, stains, liq- 
uids . . . handle heavy traffic year 
after year without needing replacement 
or repair. Their wide range of color- 
rich shades and tones provide distinc- 
tive, lasting beauty 

Be sure you know about the versatility, 
beauty, freedom from maintenance 
of Mosaic Tile before you build or 
remodel. See the Mosaic Office nearest 
you, or write Dept. 3-13, The Mosaic 


Tile Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 
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METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 526 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Factories: AURORA, ILL., YORK, PA., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Sold Nationally through Factory Branches and Dealers 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
* Kitchen Cabinets ® Filing Cabinets ¢ Storage Cabinets ®* Conveyors ® Tool Stands 
® Display Equ pment ® Cabinet Benches © Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes ® Service 
3 Cabinet ame) iellate i Galella © Work Benches ® Bar Racks 
Iding Benche ywing Tables °® Drawer Units ® Bin Units 
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Westinghouse 





SHARP CONTRE makes 
| reading di it, efficiency 
goes dow idren get 
tired. Ane have a 
lighting am! 


Why is this hard to read ? 


You can see for yourself that reading under these The answer to these questions requires the 
conditions creates a teaching problem for you. services of a qualified lighting engineer. 

It creates a lighting problem for us. Westinghouse offers a choice of equipment en- 

This might be caused by spacing the luminaires gineered to solve specific classroom problems 

too far apart... or not having enough luminaires and qualified engineering service ... men who 

. or by not choosing the right equipment. know how to apply this equipment, economically. 

| J-04286 


This story, a customer's approach 
to classroom problems—is in the 
“ABC Plan for School Lighting,” 
B-4556. Whether you plan light- 
ing, buy lighting, or install light- 
ing this book should be on your 
desk. Write W estinghouse Electric 


® 
estin house Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING 
PAYS 
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37 POINTS OF ENGINEERING SUPERIORITY Make The Herman 
Nelson System of Unit Ventilation First Choice for Economical, Dependable 
Temperature Control. Ask Your Architect and Consultant. Modern School 
Room Construction Calls for This Automatic System of Classroom Ventilation. 
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able hands... 


Ihe future, the health, the welfare 
OF AN AMERICAN (JZENERATION 


@ Tomorrow’s nation is in school today. Somewhere 
in your classrooms is your future family doctor, 
Congressman and citizen. Educators and school 
officials have a weighty obligation ... guiding the 
mental, physical, and moral development of each 
oncoming generation. 


Development of school children depends on many 
an external influence. How they respond to teaching, 
cooperate in forming good hygienic habits, even 
their scholastic attainments depend upon a classroom 
atmosphere conducive to student development. 


We've abandoned our “hickory stick” attitude of 
academic training. A more intelligent approach is one 
of making certain our students have the benefit of 
proper school facilities. For example, we have 
learned that overheated rooms and poor ventilation 
can be corrected scientifically . . . making teaching 
and learning easier. 


Cooling classrooms, without chilling drafts, is no 


moline 


illinois 
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longer a problem. We know how to keep } young 
intee alert, keep pupils healthy and vigorous. 

Mechanical equipment does the job automatically. 

But one mechanical unit ventilator does it best. 
ONLY THE HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILA- 
TOR MAINTAINS UNIFORM TEMPERATURES 
CONSTANTLY BY THE GRADUAL THROTTLING 
OF STEAM SUPPLY. Exclusive patented damper 
controls prevent backdrafts and sudden rushes of 
cold, outdoor air. Superior engineering features 
make Herman Nelson tamper-proof, economical, 
quiet in operation and trouble-free. 

Your architect and consultant can give you detailed 
information on advanced features of unit ventilation 
and preferred design advantages of the Herman 
Nelson System. 

GET SCHOOLROOM VENTILATION FACTS. 
Request “Plain Talk On Schoolroom Ventilation”. 
Just write to the address below. 


THE HERMAN NELSON DIVISION 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


Moline, Illinois 
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CVAMPCO LL: ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
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Allan, stew 


SHEBOYGAN FALLS GRADE SCHOOL, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


ARCHITECT — EDGAR A. STUBENRAUCH 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
CONTRACTOR — J. HOUMES, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 











INTELS REQUIRED 


FOR VAMPCO ALUMINUM RIBBON WINDOWS 


That's a fact! So strong, so rigid are Vampco | 
all-aluminum ribbon windows (for use with 
light directional glass blocks) that they provide 
their own lintels. Deep head flanges and heavy 
mullions bear the load with ease. 








Vampco pioneered this construction, employing 
extra-heavy high-tensile-strength extruded 
aluminum alloy. Now...as of 1950... it has 
been tried and tested in hundreds of attractive, 
satisfactory installations. Here's a proven 
window that can save you many hundreds of 
dollars in construction costs — a window that 
will perform well and look well for life without 
one dollar of maintenance. 





Vampco ribbon units are fabricated to your 
order in lengths up to 25 feet... vents up to 
40” high by 48” wide. Heads and sills are 
continuous and absolutely water-tight. Shipped 
fully assembled, ready for installation. Ask 
our engineering department for help on 
specifications | 

















WRITE 
Dept. NS5 
our Engineering De 


partment for money- 
saving suggestions... 























| Consult SWEET’S 
PICTURE BASEMENT INTERMEDIATE DOUBLE HUNG WINDOWS FOR PSYCHIATRIC cGOMBINATION for standard sizes and 
PROJECTED GLASS BLOCK PROUECTED. specifications. 


RE Go 
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An Answer to Reactionaries 


HE next time a school critic revives that fallacious ar- 
gument that the modern school is not teaching fun- 
damentals as well as in the good old days, refer him to 
this month’s article on the Wilmette trial (p. 23). Here 
are expert testimony and tangible evidence that modern 
education does a better job of teaching the tool subjects, 
in less time, and in ways more meaningful for the child. 
The Wilmette trial also illustrates an effective public 
relations technic. Similar demonstrations could be con- 
ducted in other school communities where an intelligent 
citizenry actually seeks the facts about its schools and where 
the patrons are willing to participate in rdle playing. 

Statistical evidence that might not challenge the interest 
of the public if presented in the usual printed form takes 
on new significance when introduced as exhibits in a 
jury trial. 

Don’t let the reactionary boys get away with the asser- 
tion that the modern school doesn’t teach fundamentals. 
They can’t prove it. The evidence is on the side of mod- 
ern teaching, as the Wilmette trial demonstrates. 


No Audience for Communists 

EASONING that an avowed Communist is an enemy 

of this country, President David D. Henry of Wayne 
University disapproved a proposed debate on the campus 
between Herbert J. Phillips, Communist who was dis- 
charged by the University of Washington, and a Wayne 
professor. The subject was to have been “Should a Com- 
munist party member be allowed to teach in an American 
university?” 

Said President Henry: “It is now clear, through actions 
of the U.S. Congress, the Attorney General of the United 
States, and court decisions, that the Communist is not to 
be regarded merely as an ordinary citizen of a minority 
political party but as an enemy of our national welfare, 
dedicated to violence, disruption and discord.” 

The Wayne University president asserts that an or- 
ganized attempt is being made by a subversive organiza- 
tion to bring Mr. Phillips before student audiences through- 
out the country. “By securing academic setting for his 
propaganda,” explains Dr. Henry, “the Communist suc- 
ceeds in his purpose of leading the public to believe that 
their colleges and universities are hospitable to the objec- 
tives of the Communist party. I cannot see that it serves 
any true educational end to have Mr. Phillips or any other 
Communist party member use a campus program as a 
means of advancing the purposes of a group designated 


‘ 
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Forward 


as subversive or led by individuals judged subversive.” 

This logic does not deny Mr. Phillips’ legal right to 
free speech. He still may hire a hall, mount a soap box, 
or distribute pamphlets expressing his opinions. Nor does 
it imply that Communism and issues related to it are not 
to be subjects of debate and discussion in this university. 
But, said the president: “I cannot believe that the university 
is under any obligation, in the name of education, to give 
Mr. Phillips an audience. I do not intend to approve the 
participation of any Communist party member in any 
university program.” 

We think President Henry made a realistic decision. 
The cold war of ideologies is being fought now. A Com- 
munistic propaganda campaign is, in effect, an overt act. 
Public education has no responsibility to aid the enemy, 
even if he possesses undeserved American citizenship. 


Tsk! Tsk! Those Backroom Boys! 


L  fapree there’s smoke, there’s fire. And Albert Lynd, 
a former school board member in Massachusetts, stirs 
up a lot of smoke in his attack on the hierarchy of teacher 
education, writing in the Atlantic for March. His article 
has the somewhat misleading title of “Quackery in the 
Public Schools.” With half-truths and selected evidence, 
he builds a case against both the quantity and quality of 
required professional training for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. 

Mr. Lynd accuses “these boys in the educational back- 
room” (professors of education) of having built a “tight 
educational bureaucracy to which every working teacher 
or administrator must defer if he dares dream of advance- 
ment.” He describes what he considers a vast inventory of 
teacher education courses that promise much more than 
they can fulfill or something of little value in the first place. 

But when the smoke of his article clears away, we find 
Mr. Lynd fanning the flame of the torch he carries for 
the private school, which institution, in his opinion, offers 
the only acceptable program of “cultivated development 
of intelligent children.” 

Mr. Lynd’s caricaturing unquestionably directs attention 
to too much duplication and outmoded trivia in the cur- 
riculums of some teacher training institutions. But he 
judges these courses from a few lines of description in 
college catalogs. His evaluation of teacher education is like 
the reading of seed catalogs to discover present agricul- 
tural conditions. 

Mr. Lynd would have been more constructive had he 
sought to determine the causes of inefficiency in teacher 
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education; had he studied salary schedules to discover that 
the teachers of teachers are the forgotten people of the 
profession. He could have helped, too, had he investigated 
the need for equipment, supplies and more classrooms. 
Facetiously, he offers some suggestions as to what the 
citizen can do about “this politically irresponsible control 
of local schools.” Then comes the pay-off—the plug for 
the private school! After implying that any effort to seek 
improvement in the public school will be thwarted, he 
concludes, “You can do what other worried parents have 
done: Mortgage your house and put your youngster in 
one of the good private schools, where the best teaching 
today is being done by high quality liberal arts graduates 
for whom the professors of education are only an in- 
spiration for humor in the Masters’ Common Room.” 


Will There Be Desks? 
7HO’S to blame when there aren’t enough desks in 
the classroom? Did the dealer fail to deliver the 
desks as promised; did the manufacturer underestimate the 
market, or did the superintendent and the board delay too 
long in placing the order? 

This dilemma will be repeated again when schools open 
this fall, and children will be seated on folding chairs and 
other makeshift accommodations until the new desks ar- 
rive. Why does this happen, year after year? 

We asked this question of several leading manufacturers. 
Their answers show that everyone loses on the deal—be- 
cause of lack of cooperation. 

All of the manufacturers described essentially the same 
problems: (1) the difficulty of guessing what the demand 
will be for the various items; (2) the great expense of 
storing large quantities of the finished product for many 
months prior to the time the schools will accept delivery; 
(3) the increased costs of production and delivery because 
of overtime expenses during the “rush” season. 

Schools eventually pay the added cost. Said one analyst: 
“Large increases in production require the hiring and train- 
ing of new labor at considerable expense. Invariably sea- 
sonal labor is not efficiently productive, and the quality of 
the product sometimes suffers.” 

He continued: “The ideal situation would, of course, be 
delivery to the customer soon after actual production. How- 
ever, because it is necessary to warehouse school furniture 
for an average of four months before it can be shipped, 
the costs of holding the product tend to nullify some of 
the financial savings of level production.” 

Said another manufacturer: “Over the long pull, the ad- 
ministrators would find it very advantageous, insofar as 
cost, quality and delivery realization are concerned, to place 
their orders far in advance of actual shipping time.” 

A general manager commented: “Many manufacturers 
could afford to make a lower price where delivery can be 
made during the spring instead of in the summer.” 

But the solution is not so simple from the school admin- 
istrator’s point of view. When desks can be delivered di- 
rectly to the building where they are to be used, there is 
only the one cost of delivery and handling. Even if room 
were available for storing equipment to await later use, 
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the cost for handling and for space may be equally as 
great as it would be for the manufacturer. 

Probably the root of the problem is the uncertainty of 
price. Schools are reluctant to order desks six months 
before they will be used for fear prices might go down 
and then the administration would be criticized. 

In most instances, the fiscal year for school districts ends 
in June. There may be uncertainty as to the amount of 
funds for equipment that will be included in the follow- 
ing year’s budget. If a change in administrative personnel 
or a large turnover in board membership is expected, the 
incumbents may feel that the new officers should make the 
decisions when they take office in July. 

Believing that uncertainty of price is the biggest diffi- 
culty, we asked the manufacturers: If the administrator 
placed his order early, could he be protected against price 
fluctuations? 

The answers were similar, and the following is typical: 

“Your question about protection against price changes 
is one that we cannot answer, and we seriously question 
that this could be answered even by those in the highest 
positions of our federal government. 

“The same condition that might cause the superintendent 
or purchasing agent to regret having purchased his fur- 
niture early might be reversed and make him exceedingly 
happy that he had the foresight to buy in the spring. 
Right at the moment it appears that we are entering an- 
other inflationary spiral, and it is questionable how long 
present furniture prices can be maintained. 

“The early purchaser's greatest service to himself, his 
school, and his constituents will be the over-all saving 
within the industry which sooner or later should effect 
savings that will spread the purchasing power of the 
schools’ dollar.” 

It’s the old, old story: The situation can be changed if 
everyone will assume some responsibility for improving it. 

In the meantime, one reality is certain. As stated by 
a manufacturer: “Unless schools place a substantial por- 
tion of their orders for delivery in the first six months 
of 1950, many school systems will be disappointed at 
school opening next September.” 


Don’t Forget the Lunch 
HE A.A.S.A. program at Atlantic City approached 
perfection in providing a balanced diet for the at- 
tending administrator, but one menu was missing. You 
guessed it—the school lunch. 

With $83,500,000 of federal aid now appropriated for 
school lunches, the feeding of school children has become 
one of the major services of school administration. 

Inadvertently the topic was omitted from the 1950 At- 
lantic City program. Commercial exhibits directly or in- 
directly pertaining to food service were conspicuously few. 

We recommend that next year’s convention provide 
some help on administrative problems of the school lunch. 
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MOCK ARREST of Wilmette 
school officials. Local police of- 
ficer seizes Asst. Supt. Dorothy 
Oldendorf, Principal Vernon L. 
Replogle, and Supt. Millard D. 
Bell. The resulting trial brought out 
400 to monthly P.T.A. meeting. 


HARGED with responsibility for 

poor teaching of the Three R’s 
and for lax discipline in the public 
schcols of Wilmette, Ill, the superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent, and 
one of the elementary school principals 
were “arrested” recently and forced to 
stand “trial” in a “courtroom” packed 
with members of a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. 

A jury of 12 citizens heard the tes- 
timony and the arguments of opposing 
counsel (each of whom had been as- 
signed to the rdle) before “Judge” 
Matthew P. Gaffney, superintendent of 
New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, II. 


As prosecutor of the locally cele- 








brated case against modern education, 
Cecil Spearman, superintendent of 
schools at Hinsdale, IIl., another Chi- 
cago suburb, represented the People of 
School District 39 of Wilmette, play- 
ing the role as realistically as if he dis- 
believed in modern teaching methods. 
Some of the witnesses, too, were act- 








ing assigned parts. 

Lester Ball, superintendent of schools 
in Highland Park, IIl., was counsel for 
the defense. He was assisted by James 
D. Peterson, a local attorney, who hap- 
pens to be president of the Wilmette 
school board. 

The mock trial, given an advance 
build-up in the local weekly paper 
through the “arrest” pictures and story, 
drew a record breaking crowd of 400 
to the Central-Stolp parent-teacher 
meeting. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Others who accepted roles, testifying 
contrary to their own convictions, were 
Dr. Martin Seifert, a practicing physician 
in Wilmette and a teacher at Northwestern 
University Medical School; Dr. Paul Moore, 
professor of speech at Northwestern, and 
M. S. Lehman, teacher in New Trier High 
School, Winnetka. Howard L. Winberg, 
also an attorney, was assistant prosecutor. 
All four are members of the Central-Stolp 
P.T.A. They made an honest effort to pre- 
sent valid arguments for the traditional 
school. 

The names of the twelve jurymen were 
selected at random from a long list of 
volunteers, all members of the P.T.A. 
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Courtesy, Wilmette Life 


MODERN TEACHING accuses 


and defended IN COURT 


transcribed a tape recording of the pro- 
ceedings; this has been much abridged 
for presentation here. 

PROSECUTING ATTORNEY. — Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Jury, we are 
here to bring certain specific charges 
against modern education as practiced 
in the Wilmette schools. There is a 
growing suspicion in the minds of 
many that most modern educators have 
chosen to assume the responsibilities 
of personality development and char- 
acter development and that they are 
neglecting some time honored objec- 
tives in education. 

The modern school is so interested 
in maladjustments of all kinds that it 
finds little time to teach the Three R's. 
Modern educators have for some 
strange reason, which I propose to call 
a God Almighty complex, chosen to 
usurp the prerogatives of home and 
church and community. There also is 
a total lack of discipline in the mod- 


ern schools. Specifically, these are the 
charges we propose to prove before 
the court. 

1. Modern education is deficient in 
teaching the skills—reading, 
writing, arithmetic and spelling. In 
reading, for example, we are no longer 
stressing the alphabet, as if a child 
could conceivably learn to read without 
knowing the letters of the alphabet. 
We are attempting to teach our young- 
sters to read simply by memorizing—a 
photographic memorization of words. 
We have almost completely stopped 
using phonetics, and the result is that 
most of our books are much too easy. 

In writing we are confusing the 


basic 


youngsters by starting in first grade to 
teach them how to print and later on 
further confusing them by expecting 
them to learn how to write. We have 
stopped having lessons in writing; we 
now have very little drill in writing. 
In arithmetic we have sharply re- 
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duced the amount of drill. There is an 
alarming lack of emphasis on accuracy 
and neatness, and there is little mem- 
orization as, for example, learning the 
multiplication tables. In spelling, suf- 
fice to say that youngsters today just 
can't spell. There is no stimulation of 
interest in spelling as we got it in the 
good old days in the old fashioned 
spelling bee, for example. We don't 
use phonetics in spelling. 

2. Discipline is woefully lacking in 
the modern school. The modern class- 
room is bedlam. We tend to coddle 
our youngsters in the schools. There 
is too much emphasis, in the judgment 
of the prosecution, on cooperation as 
compared to competition when as a 
matter of practical fact this world is a 
competitive world. Competition is the 
first order of our society, and coopera- 
tion is somewhat secondary. 

Character developing hard work, 
which has traditionally been a part of 
our school system, is lacking. There is 
a tendency to put into effect the 30 
hour a week for youngsters, and the 
result is, as you well know, no home- 
work. The high standards of our day 
are now missing, and we have instead 
what the modern educator tends to call 
social promotions without reference to 
high standards. 

These are the charges we propose 
to prove against modern education as 
practiced in the Wilmette schools. 

DEFENSE ATTORNEY.—Your Hon- 
or and Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Jury, you see before you this evening 
three fine, highly respected, loved citi- 
zens of your own community. They 
have been charged with neglect of the 
best interests of your children. 

It has been said that they seem to 
favor some wild-eyed scheme called 
modern education. We of the defense 
favor modern education; we also favor 
modern plumbing. The charges have 
been made that the modern school does 
not teach arithmetic, does not teach 
reading and that its discipline is poor. 
We deny these charges of the prosecu- 
tion, and we are sure that the jury to- 
night will find these charges in oppo- 
sition to the evidence we have at hand. 

As a matter of fact, the defense will 
show that modern education teaches 
skills better than did the old schools, 
that it teaches not only just a few boys 
and girls but educates to the best of 
its ability all the boys and girls of the 
community. We further will show that 
it teaches the skills in a way that in- 
terests the children so that the skills 
not only are learned but are remem- 
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bered and put to use. Finally, we will 
conclude that over and above teaching 
the skills better than the old schools 
taught them, modern schools serve 
other community purposes that are 
vital. 


WITNESSES ARE CALLED 

Following the opening statements to 
the jury, the swearing in of witnesses 
took place. Malcolm Smith, M.D., was 
called to the stand as the first witness 
for the prosecution. Part of his testi- 
mony is given verbatim. 

Q—Dr. Smith, as a parent and 
school patron, what do you think of 
the present method of teaching reading 
in the Wilmette schools? 

A.—It would be my opinion that 
the method of teaching reading makes 
it very difficult because it is a mem- 
orization of symbols. 

Q.—As an employer of young peo- 
ple, in what ways does the modern 
method of teaching spelling affect their 
usefulness? 

A.—I have a new secretary. In the 
first letter I dictated to her I found 28 
misspelled words. My friends who em- 
ploy many file clerks say they can’t file 
properly. They can’t put things back 
in the proper order in the file cabinet. 

Q.—In other words, they don’t know 
the alphabet? 

A.—They don't know the alphabet. 

Q.—One more question, Doctor 
Smith, reverting once more to your 
role as a parent, I would like an expres- 
sion as to whether or not you think 
pupils in the modern schools are given 
too much or too little freedom. 


A.—I think people can have free- 
dom with discipline. I heard, just this 
noon, an excellent discussion on that. 
A teacher of some note brought out 








Wblsstng ' 
"QUIET in the court." Supt. Mat- 
thew P. Gaffney of New Trier 
Township High School was judge. 





the fact that without discipline and 
without order we would have only 
frustration. 

Q.—Thank you very much, Doctor 
Smith. 

The defense attorney then cross-ex- 
amined the witness. 

Q.—Doctor, do you own a horse and 
buggy? 

A.—No, not any more. 

Q.—You call on your patients with 
a horse and buggy, don’t you? 

A.—Not always. 

Q.—Oh, you have an automobile. 
Then you do believe in some modern 
things, do you? 

A.—I believe in everything mod- 
ern, including education, and I want it 
to keep on improving, but I don’t want 
the modern version to be poorer than 
the previous one. 

Q.—Then you think the modern 
version is poorer than the previous 
one? 

A.—lIn respect to the things I have 
talked about I think it has some short- 
comings. 

Q.—That is, in spelling? 

A.—That’s right. 

(.—How do you feel about the 
other subjects referred to? 

A.—In reading and discipline I 
think the children are deficient. 

Q—Do you believe in spanking 
children? 

A.—At times, yes. 

The second witness called by the 
prosecution was a teacher at New 
Trier High School, the secondary 
school that most Wilmette pupils later 
attend, 

Q.—Mr. Long, as a high school 
teacher, do you believe that strict su- 
pervision and discipline play an im- 
portant part in the early years of edu- 
cation for youngsters? 

A.—I think that strict efforts at de- 
veloping discipline are very impor- 
tant. 

Q.—I should like to get your opin- 
ion now, Mr. Long, on this matter of 
spelling. As a high school teacher, 
would you say that youngsters come 
to your classes fully prepared in the 
skill of spelling? 

A.—A great number of them spell 
very poorly, even with the modern 
advantages of the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une. {Publisher Robert R. McCormick 
is an advocate of simplified spelling.} 

Q.—As a teacher in New Trier High 
School, have you seen evidence in your 
classes of youngsters being promoted 
from the lower grades into high school 
on the basis of so-called social promo- 
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DEFENSE COUNSEL Lester Ball, su- 
perintendent at Highland Park, Ill., 
examines his chief witness, Supt. Paul 
Misner of neighboring Glencoe, Ill. 


tion rather than on the basis of 
achievement? 

A.—There are always a certain num- 
ber in any high school inadequate for 
high school work. 

Q.—Thank you. That's all. 

Cross-examining Mr. Long, the de- 
fense attorney asked: 

Q.—Would you call New Trier 
High School a modern high school? 

A.—Moderately modern. 

Q.—You said that you feel some 
youngsters come to high school who 
are not quite prepared. How long do 
you think they should be kept in grade 
school, until the age of 16 or 21? 

A.—A student who is incapable of 
doing further work should not be held 


back for that reason. 


MODERN SCHOOL DEFINED 


After some other questioning of the 
witness, the prosecution rested, and 
the defense attorney called his first 
witness, Paul J. Misner. 

Q.—Dr. Misner, what is your occu- 
pation? 

A.—I am superintendent of schools 
at Glencoe, IIl. 

Q.—Doctor, have you ever worked 
in a so-called old fashioned school? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is your reaction to a 
comparison between it and our mod- 
ern schools? 

A.—The modern school is infinitely 
superior to the old fashioned school. 

Q.—How would you compare the 
practices of the so-called modern 
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schools with those of the so-called old 
fashioned schools? 

A.—There are at least seven ways 
in which modern schools are superior 
to traditional schools. 

1. Traditional schools ignored in- 
dividual differences and assumed that 
all pupils were alike. Achievement 
was judged in terms of the average 
performance of the group, and little 
attempt was made to develop the 
unique abilities and capacities of in- 
dividual students. 

2. Conventional schools did not 
teach children to think. They were 
satisfied with mere memorization and 
verbalization. 

3. Old fashioned schools emphasized 
an unfortunate kind of competition. 
Gifted children were praised and re- 
warded for achievement far below 
their potential capacity while the less 
gifted individual was often dubbed 
a failure even though he might be 
working well beyond his capacity. 

4. In spite of what the prosecutor 
has said, traditional schools did not 
teach children to read effectively. They 
taught them to recognize words and 
to accept uncritically everything they 
saw in print. Modern schools inter- 
pret reading as a purposeful activity. 
Children in these schools do not learn 
to read, they read to learn. My ex- 
perience with many adults leads me to 
believe that they do not read thought- 
fully and critically. They listen to 
their favorite radio commentators and 
accept what the commentators say. 
They read only the books that confirm 
their prejudices. Children in modern 
schools are being taught to read 
critically and to evaluate what they 
read. This functional method of learn- 
ing applies in other areas. Children 
do more than learn number facts and 
skills. They use them in many con- 
crete situations. They learn to speak 
and write by having many opportu- 
nities to practice the skills of speaking 
and writing. 

5. Discipline in conventional schools 
was based essentially upon coercion 
and fear. Modern schools emphasize 
the only kind of discipline compatible 
with the democratic way of life. It 
is discipline based upon an intelligent 
understanding of the responsibility 
that each individual must assume as 
a member of a group. 


6. Conventional schools ignored al- 
most entirely the social and emotional 
development of pupils. Modern schools 
recognize that knowledge alone is not 
power. What people do is not de- 


termined primarily by what they know 
but by the attitudes, the ideals, and 
the purposes which motivate their be- 
havior. 

7. Modern schools recognize that 
the school is but one agency that is 
involved in the education of children 
and youth.- For this reason it seeks 
the effective cooperation of all com- 
munity agencies—home, church and 
related institutions—to the end that 
pupils may experience reasonable unity 
of purpose and action on the part of 
the adults who influence their growth 
and development. 

In these ways I believe that modern 
schools are vastly superior to old fash- 
ioned schools. 


MISNER IS CROSS-EXAMINED 


The cross-examination of Dr. Mis- 
ner began with some witticisms in 
regard to academic degrees and con- 
tinued as follows: 

Q.—Dr. Misner, recognizing the 
eminence of your name and your slight 
tendency to verbosity, I know this may 
be a strain on your natural instincts, 
but I have a series of questions that 
be answered by a simple Yes or 
No. You mentioned something about 
the modern school emphasizing co- 
operation in school in comparison with 
competition. Do you believe that one 
of the primary objectives of the mod- 
ern school is to prepare the young- 
sters for the kind of life they are 
destined to live? Yes or No? 

A.—That question cannot be an- 
swered Yes or No. 

Q.—Let me change my question. 
Dr. Misner, do you believe that the 
modern schools puts any emphasis on 
competition? 

A.—Yes I do. 

Q.—Would you give me an exam- 
ple. 

A.—Competition is used frequently 
when children in groups seek to 
achieve goals that have values to the 
entire group. This type of competi- 
tion was well illustrated during the 
war when children competed in the 
collection of scrap iron, paper, tin, and 
in the sale of war bonds and stamps. 

Q—Do you believe the modern 
school if it fulfills its actual rdle in 
society should train youngsters to meet 
the kind of situations they will meet 
as adults? 

A.—Not entirely. Children won't 
live in entirely the same world. We 
hope the world will be a little better. 
We hope they will make some im- 
provements. 
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Results of the para- 
graph meaning part 
of the Stanford test. 
Five-year averages 
of the Stanford test. 
medians show a su- 
periority above the 
norm of 0.7 at each 
grade level. This ex- 
cess is very slight 
in Grades 2 and 4, 
is equivalent to half 
a year by the time 
fifth grade is 
reached, and 
amounts to one 
year three months 
in March of the 
eighth grade year. 


Fig. 1—Wilmette Mediums in Reading as Compared With Norm (Five-Year Aver- 
ages, Stanford Test) 


The defense then called its second 
witness, Alma Hearst. 

Q.—What is your occupation, Miss 
Hearst? 

A.—High school teacher. 

Q.—What would you say relative to 
the general preparation of youngsters 
that come to you from the so-called 
modern grade schools? Are they gen- 
erally well prepared for high school? 

A.—They are generally well pre- 
pared but find it difficult to use their 
minds sometimes. 


Similar comparison 11.0- 
for arithmetic com- 
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in Wilmette. 
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Q.—I don’t dare ask this beautiful 
lady how long she has taught, but | 
shall ask one question. Have you 
taught as long as 20 years? 

A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—During those 20 years would 
you say there has been a deterioration 
of the ability of youngsters coming 
into high school in the matter of spell- 
ing? 

A.—Oh, no! They spell rather poor- 
ly, but they spell no worse than some 
of their elders. 
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Following Miss Hearst's testimony, 
Vernon Replogle was called to the 
stand. 

Q.—What is your job, Mr. Re- 
plogle? 

A.—I am principal of this school. 

Q.—Mr. Replogle, you have heard 
a lot of charges here tonight about the 
fact that the are not well 
taught in our so-called modern schools. 
Do you keep any scientific evidence 
of the progress of the boys and girls in 
your so-called modern school? 


&TH 
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Fig. 2—-Wilmette Five-Year Averages on Arithmetic Computation as Compared 
to Norms. Basic understanings are emphasized in Wilmette lower grades. 
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ment tests for 
Grades 3 through 8. 95- 
The first bar indi- 
cates the national 
norm in terms of the 
grade equivalent 
expected for March, 
the month in which 
the tests were given. 
The bar at the right 
represents the aver- 
age of the medians 
made by Wilmette 
pupils for four suc- 
cessive years. The 
Stanford test con- 
sists of paragraph 
meaning, vocabu- 
lary, language use, 
arithmetic, history 
civics, geography, 
science and spelling. 
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A.—Yes, we keep detailed records. 

Q.—Would you describe to me what 
you keep in the way of scientific rec- 
ords? 

A.—We do research and testing in 
our schools, and each year we admin- 
ister three group tests. One is in terms 
of achievement, a standardized achieve- 
ment test which includes such areas as 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, social 
studies. A second test that we admin- 
ister is a work-study skills test to see 
how well the children are working in 
their skills, such as using maps, records 
and indexes, reading graphs and charts, 
and employing common study skills 
that children need to succeed in most 
types of study material. 
administer an intelligence test to de- 
termine the mental ability of the 
youngsters. 

Q.—Mr. Replogle, will you tell me 
briefly what the evidence is from these 
scientific instruments that you use here 
in the schools? 

A.—I have brought a chart that 
shows exactly where we stand in terms 
of basic skills. This chart [Fig. 1] 
illustrates the achievement in the Wil- 
mette schools from the third grade 
through the eighth grade in terms of 
reading. The part in solid black rep- 
resents the national norm, and the 
part in red indicates where we are su- 
perior to the national norm. The rec- 
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With Norm 


ord starts out low in the third grade 
and rises with increasing speed until 
at the end of the eighth grade we are 
something over a year above the na- 
tional norm. 

In terms of the arithmetic score— 
arithmetic reasoning and problem solv- 
ing—at the third grade we start just 
barely at the norm and at the eighth 
grade we are a year and seven months 
above the national norm. [Chart not 
Another test is in arithmetic 
—computation, which includes addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. {[Fig. 2.} We actually start 
below level in the primary grades be- 
cause we dwell so much on building 
a foundation for arithmetic and under- 
standings. We are about even at fifth 
and sixth grades and make tremendous 
progress until we are about a year and 
a half above the national norm in the 
eighth grade. 

Another graph [Fig. 3] represents 
the four-year averages of all skills, in- 
cluding history, geography, science, 
spelling and literature. Here the pic- 
ture is the same; again we are low in 
the primary grades when we are work- 
ing more intensely on background, 
that is, getting ready for the formal 
work to come. At the middle of the 
eighth grade the pupils stand some- 
thing like a full year above the na- 
tional norm. 


shown. } 


A new type of test that has come 
into the schools during the past few 
years shows how well the children do 
in the basic study skills. 
work on graphs and charts, dictionary 
work, use of reference books, and al- 
phabetizing; in other words, how well 
can the pupils do the basic skills re- 
quired for success in dealing with vari- 
ous study materials. 

This chart [Fig. 4] 
composite pattern of the entire school 
from third grade through eighth, and 
the amount of red extending to the 
right represents the amount we are 
above the national norm. In diction- 
ary skills, we are something like eight 
months above the national norm. In 
graphs and charts, we are six months 
ahead; in alphabetizing, five months; 
in use of references, six months; in 
use of maps, three months. 

Q.—May I ask you one more ques- 
tion, Mr. Replogle? Would the re- 
search you indicate give us any evi- 
dence about the pupils who are taught 
in private schools? 

A.—Yes. We have a brief summary 
of research carried on in a number of 
schools throughout the nation, such as 
the one reported by Wrightstone and 
Wrightstone, which included as many 
as 30,000 youngsters. Other studies 
have been made in Los Angeles, Ros- 
lyn, N.Y., and New York City. Every 
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Fig. 4—Months of Superiority in Relation to Norm, lowa Test 
of Work Study Skills 

Test B of the lowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills has been given in 

Wilmette schools for six years. This graph shows the combined results 

for all grades over the six-year period. Each horizontal bar represents 

the number of months by which the Wilmette median (average) exceeds 


the national norm for each skill. 


one of them shows that the modern 
schools are as good as or better than 
the traditional schools in so-called fun- 
damentals. 

The prosecuting attorney then cross- 
examined Mr. Replogle. 

Q.—The question is this: What is 
a national norm? 

A.—A national norm in testing is 
an attempt to find what the average 
child can do; if the average child can 
attain a certain grade then that be- 
comes the average norm. Half of the 
children will be above and half of 
them below whatever the national 
norm is. 

Q.—In other words, these scores 
that you have presented here are com- 
parisons between this school and other 
modern schools? 

A.—No. Those scores compare our 
youngsters to children throughout the 
nation, in modern and _ traditional 
schools. 

Dorothy Oldendorf, assistant super- 
intendent of Wilmette schools, was 
called to the stand by the defense. 

Q.—Mrs. Oldendorf, there has been 
some discussion about phonics not be- 
ing taught and the alphabet not being 
taught. Would you like to comment 
briefly? 

A.—People who say we haven't 
taught phonics usually are armchair 
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philosophers who have not been in 
elementary schools since they were 
pupils and for that reason usually mis- 
interpret the picture. Phonics is being 
taught in our schools. The method of 
teaching is changed, and for good rea- 
sons. Authorities will tell you that 
the method of teaching reading in 
which we use word analysis in the very 
beginning is a poor method, and for 
that reason phonics is introduced some- 
what later. 

Q.—There has been some little 
question in the local press as to 
whether you are in favor of modern 
education. Can you clarify this for the 
jury? 

A.—The type of modern education 
I believe in brings forth a better rea- 
soning than I have ever met before in 
education. Any type of education that 
does not do a better job than was done 
in the past is not the type we want 
here. Modern education is not just the 
fashion of the hour with us. 

Q.—When you teach a youngster to 
spell baker, do you teach him to spell 
“b-a ba, k-e-r baker?” 

A.—No, we don’t teach that way. 

Q.—Would you call that phonics? 

A—TI would call it a mistaken 
method of phonics. 

Next Millard D. Bell was called to 
the witness stand. 





Q.—What is your position in the 
Wilmette schools? 

A—Up until tonight I was super- 
intendent of schools. 

Q.—How many children have you? 

A.—I claim all children in town. 

Q.—Dr. Bell, it is my understand- 
ing that in the modern elementary 
school, in addition to teaching the 
Three R’s, we spend a great deal of 
time on character education and what 
some people call frills—let us say, 
home economics, physical education, 
art, etc., and do a lot of testing. Would 
you say that the total amount of time 
spent in teaching reading, writing and 
arithmetic is less than it was, let’s say 
20 years ago? 

A.—Yes, I think the time is less, but 
university research shows that from 
an hour and forty-five minutes to two 
hours is as long as any child or, in fact, 
any person can profitably pursue a for- 
mal school subject. We also know that 
drill periods longer than 15 or 20 min- 
utes are actually negative in results. 
We spend less time but less time is 
more profitable than the old use of 
time. 

Q.—Dr. Bell, do you think we are 
doing a better job today than we did 
in considerably more time in the tra- 
ditional schools? 

A.—Yes, we are. 

The defense then rested its case. 

Closing statements were omitted be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour. The 
judge then addressed the jury: 

JUDGE.—Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Jury, you have heard the evidence. 
If the prosecution has proved its case 
by a preponderance of evidence, then 
you may find the defendants guilty. 
You will retire to the jury room. You 
will have 10 minutes to reach a ver- 
dict. During the 10 minutes members 
of the courtroom audience may discuss 
the case with their neighbors. 


VERDICT ANNOUNCED 


Ten minutes later the jury returned, 
and the verdict was read: 

JURY FOREMAN.—We, the jury, 
find the defendants and each of them 
not guilty. 

JupGe.—In behalf of the prosecu- 
tion and the defense I was asked to 
state that they were assigned to their 
respective jobs. They want it distinctly 
understood that the positions they took 
do not necessarily represent their ac- 
tual feelings in regard to modern edu- 
cation and that anything they said is 
not herein or hereafter to be held 
against them. 
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Superintendent sells plan for high pressure campaign. 


HE text for this article is found 

in the 1950 Yearbook of the 
A.A5S.A., “Public Relations for Amer- 
ica’s Schools.”! Or rather, the text 
comes from two divergent views ex- 
pressed therein, only 15 pages apart. 
On page 13 is the following declara- 
tion: 

“School public relations acquires its 
direction and meaning from the nature 
of the schools themselves and from 
the fact that American schools operate 
in a democratic society. A familiar 
fact... is the way in which the Amer- 
ican public school serves as the basic 
unit of grass-roots democracy. . . . Any- 
thing that weakens this position weak- 
ens democracy itself.” 

Then, on page 28, is the following 
pragmatic capitulation: 

“Another of the functions of suc- 
cessful leadership is to provide a large 
number of acceptable rationalizations 
for the behavior of followers of a given 
endeavor. .. . The education commit- 
tee of the service club may be con- 
vinced that it will have greater pres- 
tige . . . if the community’s school 
program is supported. Publics 





American Association of School Admin- 
istrators: Public Relations for American 
Schools, Washington, D.C., National Edu- 
cation Association, 1950. P 
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PERSUASION 


is a perilous road 
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A PUBLIC RELATIONS APPROACH that gets a short-term 
gain may result in a long-term loss for the school program. 
A device that gets something out of the people today may 
take something out of them that will be sorely missed tomor- 
row.... SUPERINTENDENTS CAN BE WRONG. Persuasion 
by superintendents is continuing the existence of thousands 
of inefficient school administrative units. Persuasion is 
perpetuating a host of unsound educational practices. Per- 
suasion is turning some schools over to special interests. 
Persuasion is a perilous road for the administrator to travel. 
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must often be tided over by accept- 
able substitutes for final logical analy- 
sis. . . . The conditioned response 1s 
an important instrumentality in ap- 
pealing to the emotional nature of 
publics.” 

The authors of the yearbook are not 
to be criticized severely for giving ex- 
pression to the same basic conflict in 
convictions that confuses most persons 
holding positions that demand leader- 
ship. Positional leaders want to have 
faith in the intelligence of the people 
and belief in the people's disposition 
to place the common welfare above 
personal gain. At least, these leaders 
must hold to such basic tenets or else 
be engaged in a magnificent self- 
delusion that they subscribe to democ- 
racy. The conflict comes when the 
leaders are faced with the danger that 
their own knowledge of what is right 
and what is best may not be what 
the people will act upon. Democratic 
faith,and conviction may then be put 
on the shelf for a time while the leader 
provides “acceptable rationalizations” 
or, in other words, appeals to some- 
thing besides intelligence and good 
will to get the people to act as he 
thinks they should act. 


1S WHOLE TRUTH NECESSARY? 

When the leader, or the manager of 
public relations, takes the step toward 
“acceptable rationalizations” he takes 
a dangerous step. In effect, he be- 
comes willing to substitute his value 
scales and his judgments for those the 
people would employ if they were free 
to act without emotional proddings 
and in the light of all the facts. The 
same “acceptable rationalizations” that 
can be employed to get approval for 
a much needed school bond issue can 
be employed also to get approval for 
a much unnecessary new high school 
building. 

To many the foregoing paragraph 
may seem to be mere academic hair- 
splitting. After all, everybody knows 
that education is good for people. 
Positional leaders in school systems 
are not likely to espouse ideas that 
will be harmful. What is the harm 
in deluding people a little if thereby 
you get them to benefit themselves? 
Must not the adequate administrator 
always adapt his actions to practical 
considerations as well as to basic 
principles? 

It is exactly because of practical 
considerations in school public rela- 
tions that this article is written. The 
issues raised by the use of public rela- 
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tions devices and approaches that fall 
short of “just give the people the facts 
plus the opportunity to let their intelli- 
gence and good will operate” are major 
concerns. They affect the long-term 
success of the school public relations 
program. They affect the success of 
the people themselves. A public rela- 
tions approach that gets a short-term 
gain may result in a long-term loss 
for the school program. A device that 
gets something out of the people today 
may take something out of them that 
will be sorely missed tomorrow. 


“ACCEPTABLE RATIONALIZATIONS” 


Before going further it is desirable 
to be in agreement on what is meant 
by “acceptable  rationalizations” in 
school public relations approaches. The 
rationalization comes in connecting 
personal or group motivations toward 
one objective with the achievement 
of another objective so that the con- 
nection seems logical and agreeable. 
An American Legion post may be 
strongly motivated, for example, toward 
providing jobs for veterans. A big 
public school building program will 
provide hundreds of such jobs, it is 
shown. The post then makes the ration- 
alization that it should back the build- 
ing program. 

Or the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is eager to see its city recognized 
as outstanding and progressive. It is 
shown that if quick, positive action is 
taken this city can become the first in 
the state to establish a program of 
school camping and that the attendant 
publicity and recognition will be great. 
The school-desired connection of the 
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junior chamber’s motivation to the 
school's objective is then quite logical. 

Obviously, rationalizations can be 
based on dishonesty and deliberate de- 
lusion. Therefore “acceptable” is intro- 
duced as a modifier. In school public 
relations, it would seem, a rationaliza- 
tion approach is acceptable if, first, 
the original motivation is itself socially 
wholesome and, second, the substitute 
is socially desirable as an immediate 
outcome. Thus we rule out of the 





present argument such obviously de- 
structive approaches as appealing to 
the selfish interests of groups or indi- 
viduals or offering opportunities for 
defeating some rival or enemy. The 
two illustrations given in the preceding 
paragraphs are intended to exemplify 
“acceptable rationalizations,’ because 
the original motivations and the sub- 
stitute objectives were socially good. 

But let us now examine the essential 
character of these  rationalizations. 
They resulted not in increased under- 
standing of the schools, not in in- 
creased ability to face problems col- 
lectively and to work through to a 
decision, not in increased disposition 
to seek facts and to act on the basis 
of fact. 

The decisions reached were emo- 
tionalized decisions, more or less un- 
reasoning because of the halo effect 
of a personalized motivation. The pro- 
posed building program was not 
weighed on its merits, and the school 
camping program was not endorsed 
because of belief in the objectives 
sought. By accepting the word of the 
superintendent, or of some other 
school leader, that the proposals were 
inherently sound, is it not likely that 
these groups took one more step down 
the road toward surrendering to some- 
one else their collective intelligence? 
In other words, is not the essential 
characteristic of the rationalization de- 
vice that it persuades rather than con- 
vinces people? 


DANGERS IN PERSUASION 

People being as they are, it seems 
inevitable that the school leader will 
devote a great deal of his public rela- 
tions energy to the persuasion ap- 
proach. His watchword is: “The chil- 
dren must not suffer.” He feels that 
shortcuts—and sometimes even short- 
circuits —to the purely democratic 
process are thoroughly justified. It is 
important, however, that he be fully 
aware of the dangers he faces. 

In the first place, persuasion rests 
upon a decision as to what is good 
that has been made by a few persons. 
In this culture we attempt to subscribe 
to the belief that decisions by the 
many will be right in more cases than 
will decisions by the few. By substi- 
tuting individual judgment for group 
judgment, the school superintendent 
takes the small end of the odds that 
a given decision is the right one. 

Of necessity, it is his responsibility 
to take such risks in most technical 
administrative decisions; one of the 
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hallmarks of intelligent democracy 1s 
the delegation of the authority to make 
technical decisions to those who are 
technically qualified. But, because edu- 
cation is a sociological rather than a 
technological enterprise, it is usually 
dangerous to separate decisions from 
the intelligence of the people affected 
by those decisions. 

Fifteen years ago Superintendent X 
decided that a $5,000,000 bond issue 
was all that could be put over for a 
school building program. The only 
significant opposition came from com- 
munity groups that wanted a $10,- 
000,000 instead of a $5,000,000 figure. 
By persuasion technics—such as get- 
ting endorsement of his figure from 
other bond-hungry interests—he sold 
his amount. Today he ruefully con- 
fesses that his decision was wrong and 
says that subsequent events have con- 
vinced him that if he had allowed 
all the people to face all the facts, a 
better decision would have been 
reached. 

Superintendents can be wrong. Per- 
suasion by superintendents is continu- 
ing the existence of thousands of in- 
efficient school administrative units. 
Persuasion is perpetuating a host of 
unsound educational practices. Per- 
suasion is turning some schools over 
to special interests. Persuasion is a 
perilous road. 

In the second place, persuasion does 
not necessarily build firm convictions. 
A civic club persuaded that our band 
must be uniformed as well as is Blank- 
ville’s can also be persuaded that our 
teacher salary schedule need not be any 
higher than is Blankville’s. The Amer- 
ican Legion post persuaded to back a 
building program in order to provide 
more jobs can also be persuaded to 
back a program to ban married teach- 
ers, for the same reason. 


IT'S A DELAYING ACTION 

Each time a school superintendent 
passes by an opportunity to build pub- 
lic understanding of education's job, 
and of the fundamental importance 
of that job, he delays eventual achieve- 
ment of the kind of school system 
needed in a democracy. While it may 
occasionally happen that people get a 
good school system without really 
wanting it, the safe proposition is that 
people who really want a good school 
system usually get it. Persuasion is 
not calculated to turn casual desire into 
active, convinced determination. 

In the third place, persuasion — 
or acceptable rationalization—usually 
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weakens rather than strengthens the 
one persuaded. Admittedly, it is a 
tough job for a mass of people to de- 
fine, study, attack and solve any prob- 
lem that confronts it. 

Most people shrink away from any 
such rigorous demands. “We hire you 
to run the schools,” they say, “so don't 
be asking us what you should teach.” 
“This juvenile delinquency matter is 
important, all right. The authorities 
should do something about it,” they 
continue. “Our members don’t like 
discussion. You just make them a 





good stem-winding speech, and they 
will vote right,” a club president ad- 
vises. 

But most of us know that democ- 
racy’s only chance to realize its prom- 
ise for the world lies in building strong 
sinews of problem solving ability in 
the persons who must make democ- 
racy work. Sinews grow when they are 
used. 


THE PATH OF EXPEDIENCY 

Not lightly, then, can the school 
administrator sacrifice opportunity for 
growth in democratic skill to the ex- 
pediency of persuasion toward imme- 
diate ends. He sees at his disposition 
all the marvels of modern technology, 
powerful means for persuading peo- 
ple. He may use those instruments and 
devices to persuade people to accept. 
Or, he may use them to persuade peo- 
ple to think, to consider, to arrive at 
conclusions on the basis of intelli- 
gence and good will. Under pressure 
as he is, he cannot always choose the 
latter alternative, but when he chooses 
the former he should realize that he 
has embarked upon a course that is 
perilous. 

“The essential ingredient of democ- 
racy is not doctrine but intelligence, 
not authority but reason, not cynicism 
but faith in man, faith in God. Our 
strength lies in the fearless pursuit of 
truth by the minds of men who are 
free.” 


“Lilienthal, David: This I Do Believe. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 


It is not my purpose here to repeat 
and comment upon that excellent state- 
ment of principles of school public 
relations found in the A.A.S.A. Year- 
book. But it does seem highly im- 
portant that, in the light of the fore- 
going presentation, certain principles 
of action should guide the school ad- 
ministrator as he seeks to relate the 
schools to the public in a constructive 
manner. 


PRINCIPLES WITHIN PRINCIPLES 

The principle of democratic ten- 
dency. Few actions, administrative or 
otherwise, in the present status of our 
society can be purely democratic in 
conception and execution. The essen- 
tial test is this: Wéill the objects of 
the action be better able and more 
likely to behave according to the 
democratic ideal as the result of this 
action? Applying this principle, the 
administrator will eschew procedures 
that cripple the people's power to 
think, that are significantly anti-demo- 
cratic. He will welcome procedures 
that can build democratic sinew. He 
will be alert to make adaptations in 
“standard practice” so that practice in 
democracy can be afforded also. Par- 
ticularly will he be careful that his 
actions do not foster and feed anti- 
democratic tendencies already growing 
apace. 

The principle of fact. All public re- 
lations actions should have an under- 
girding prime motive—to get facts to 
people. Admittedly, transmission of 
facts and the interrelatedness of facts 
are tremendously difficult. Yet, the 
school administrator has new and pow- 
erful tools—graphics, sound, dramati- 
zation, color and so on—to use in 
public relations. The real challenge 
is to employ these tools for public- 
building, not public-weakening ends. 
The demagogue says, “Why confuse 
the issue with the facts?” The states- 
man says, “Whatever else you give the 
people, give them the facts.” 

The principle of conviction. Public 
relations activities should result in in- 
creased public conviction that educa- 
tion is of prime importance and of 
prime potency in this world of ours. 
The public’s temporary allegiance, or 
at least consent, to some particular 
undertaking is not the measure of suc- 
cess in public relations for schools. The 
real yardstick measures the extent to 
which the public grows in understand- 
ing of and commitment to the po- 
tential in education for realizing the 
public’s fondest aspirations. 
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How shalt SUPERINTENDENTS tc judgea? 


HE absence of a defensible and 
acceptable set of standards by 
which superintendents of schools can 
be judged fairly has made the profes- 
sion of school administration on the 
superintendent's level one of the most 
hazardous. 

One need only examine the record 
of public school administration in 
America to find conclusive evidence 
that far too many successful school 
administrators are sacrificed on the 
altar of prejudice, politics and expedi- 
ency. Little wonder that so few capa- 
ble men with administrative capacity 
aspire to this highest position in our 
American public school system. Unless 
the superintendent of schools is judged 
by different standards than those by 
which he has been judged, all too fre- 
quently, in the past, stalwart and virile 
educational leadership will disappear 
from the American public school scene. 

More superintendents than are will- 
ing to admit it live under a nervous 
strain that increases with age. All too 
often the public, and many times 
boards of education, does not appre- 
ciate and understand the many and 
varied responsibilities superintendents 
are expected to assume. As the ad- 
ministrative officer of the board he 
naturally becomes the target. for all 
kinds of school propaganda and dis- 
satisfaction. Besides, he is likely to be 
made the scapegoat and the whipping 
boy in order to save some individual 
or some organization. When he turns 
to his board for support he often finds 
little consolation; instead, he is likely 
to be criticized because he failed to 
stop the inevitable. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL HAZARDS 
Some men, like the late William 
McAndrew, former superintendent of 
the Chicago public schools, can laugh 
off the persecution of the Big Bill 
Thompsons and others, but not every 
superintendent has the disposition and 
will to chide his persecutors and to seek 
another job. In the past few years such 
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strong school administrators as Morgan 
of Indianapolis, Graham of Pittsburgh, 
Bow of Detroit, Goodrich of Milwau- 
kee, and others died in the middle of 
their productive years. Their untimely 
passing is mute testimony of the rigor- 
ousness of the profession, to say the 
least. No one knows what professional 
hazards hastened their passing. 

Several years ago I visited a super- 
intendent of schools in one of Amer- 
ica’s largest cities on the West Coast. 
The superintendent had the reputa- 
tion of being an outstanding school 
administrator and had done much for 
the public schools in this great city. 
Besides, he looked the part and felt 
justly proud of his achievements. He 
showed me a document, executed by 
the city council, stating that the ad- 
ministration of the public schools shall 
remain free of any political influence 
or patronage. Since the school cor- 
poration was financially dependent 
upon the city, the document was a 
tower of strength to the superintendent 
of schools. 


FALSE STANDARDS 

When I left, 1 thought that America 
could feel safe with its public schools 
in the hands of such fine capable school 
administrators as this one. My exuber- 
ance was short lived, as was the confi- 
dence of many others, for a few weeks 
later I learned that this giant in public 
education had been deposed. Since 
that time I have heard nothing further 
from this great leader. His spirit was 
broken, and he had little desire to go 
through a similar experience in an- 
other community. It is interesting to 
note that this great city has in a few 
short years had three superintendents 
of schools. 

Superintendents are being appraised 
every day by standards that cannot be 
defended. Unfortunately, they, all too 
frequently, are judged by their “follow- 
ership” rather than by their qualities 
of leadership. Too often their success 
is judged by their willingness to: 


1. Placate the 
wrong. 

2. Satisfy the politicians. 

3. Prostitute the educational pro- 
gram to satisfy charlatan minorities liv- 
ing in ivory towers. 

4. Sacrifice the welfare of the staff 
and the program of the school in the 
interest of selfish taxpayers. 

5. Compromise with the teaching 
staff at the sacrifice of high teaching 
performance so that the schools are 
mediocre. 

6. Distort the emphasis upon ath- 
letics for a successful team, or upon 
the band or some other fetish, to hold 
the support of selfish one sided enthu- 
siasts. 

As long as superintendents of 
schools are judged by standards of ap- 
praisal such as these, strong, capable 
leaders will desert the profession or 
will not enter it in the first place. 

A person adequately trained for 
school superintendency should possess 
a doctor's degree with specialization 
in public school administration and 
supervision. A superintendent should 
be judged, however, on the basis of 
his performance rather than on the 
basis of his training and background. 

By and large, the superintendent of 
schools is appraised in a rather hap- 
hazard manner because adequate stand- 
ards of appraisal are not available to 
members of boards of education. The 
significant factors of appraisal might 
vary considerably, but there are certain 
fundamental factors worthy of the at- 
tention of boards of education. 


parents, right or 


SOME POINTS OF APPRAISAL 


Without attempting to make an all- 
inclusive list of questions that mem- 
bers of boards of education can ask 
themselves in appraising their superin- 
tendent of schools or to rank the ques- 
tions in any order of importance, | 
suggest the following: 

1. Does the superintendent possess 
a sound philosophy of education in- 
stead of a philosophy of opportunism? 
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2. Is there evidence that a definite 
and consistent philosophy character- 
izes the schools? (The effectiveness 
of the philosophy can be judged by 
methods of staff organization and par- 
ticipation, of teaching, of disciplining 
pupils, of adherence to texts, of ap- 
praising the work and attitudes of 
pupils, and of selection of tools.) 

3. Can he delegate responsibility 
and direct the staff to which he dele- 
gates it? 

4. Is he able to distribute his time 
properly :arhong the important activi- 
ties of the school? 

5. Is he well informed in the field 
of school finance, and is he able to 
prepare and administer adequately the 
all-important school budget? 

6. Has he demonstrated good lead- 
ership by organizing a constructive 
school program? 

7. Has he informed and stimulated 
the members of the board to the point 
at which they are willing to provide 
the funds for good schools? 

8. Does he have broad training, and 
is he well informed? 

9. Is he a professional leader among 
the members of his staff? 

10. Does he seek out good teachers 
and staff associates? 

11. Has he developed any outstand- 
ing teachers and leaders among the 
members of his staff? Some schools are 
known only by the name of the super- 
intendent, while others are recognized 
for their outstanding teachers and staff. 

12. Are his teachers sought after 
by authorities in other schools? 

13. Is the staff professionally alive? 
Are teachers sufficiently interested to 
attend conferences, and are they sought 
after for participation in educational 
gatherings? Are they stimulated to 
write articles for educational maga- 
zines? 

Boards can measure other factors 
that seem necessary for successful 
school administration by seeking an- 
swers to such questions as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Can the superintendent speak ef- 
fectively in public? 

2. Is the superintendent profession- 
ally alive? Does he participate in out- 
side professional activities? Is he 
sought after as a participant or as a 
speaker at professional gatherings? Is 
he recognized by schools of education 
as a good administrator whose opin- 
ions and judgment are valued? 

3. Is he a good public relations 
agent? Can he prepare a good news 
article? Does he see that school. ac- 
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tivities and information are called to 
the attention of the press and of the 
public? 

4. Does he work out long-range 
plans, and does he see to it that the 
plans are executed? 

5. Is he well informed on materials, 
tools of instruction, and building re- 
quirements for a modern school pro- 
gram? 

6. Does he make sound, good, com- 
mon-sense decisions? 

7. Is he unafraid to take action 
when action is necessary? 

8. Is he respected by the members 
of the community as one who is fully 
informed in his field? . 

9. Is he sensitive and sympathetic 
to the needs of the pupils, the parents, 
and the staff? 

10. Are his staff relationships de- 
sirable? Can he build good morale? 


11. Are the schools recognized out- 
side of the community as good, bad 
or indifferent? 

If boards of education were to ap- 
praise their superintendents of schools 
on criteria which are. educationally 
sound and fair, better schools would 
be organized and administered. Be- 
sides, more capable and dynamic lead- 
ers would be retained in administrative 
positions in public schools, and other 
potentially capable leaders would be at- 
tracted to this most important position 
in American society. With the in- 
creasing emphasis being placed on the 
selection and in-service training of 
school board members by the state 
school board associations, which are 
rapidly growing in America, there is 
some hope that higher standards will 
be set up by which superintendents of 
schools can be judged more fairly. 


Let’s not forget the GIFTED CHILD 


PAUL WITTY 


Professor of Education and Director of Psycho-Educational Clinic 
Northwestern University School of Education 


UR studies of several hundred 

children with I.Q.’s of 135 and 
above show that by the time these 
pupils are in the sixth or seventh grade 
they have mastered the curriculum to 
the extent of two or three years above 
the grades in which they are placed. 
Little special provision is made educa- 
tionally for this group. In the typical 
secondary school the neglect is even 
greater. 

How can schools provide better edu- 
cational opportunities for the gifted? 
Some educators have recommended a 
widespread adoption of acceleration, or 
grade skipping. Several carefully made 
studies show that a moderate amount 
of acceleration is not usually attended 
by undesirable effects upon the gifted 
pupil. However, grade skipping is only 
a temporary expedient and at best a 
partial solution to a complex problem. 
For the majority of gifted pupils, a 
moderate amount of grade skipping 
seems justifiable. 

Enrichment is indispensable. Yet in 
three decades, astonishingly few en- 





From an address delivered at the meet- 
ing of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Chicago, March 19-22. 


richment programs have been devel- 
oped in our schools. At the present 
time there is a renewed interest in the 
formation of special schools or classes 
in which enrichment of experience is 
planned for gifted pupils. Since the 
educational results of these programs 
have not been carefully evaluated, it is 
impossible to pass judgment upon the 
wisdom of this type of segregation. At 
best, such provision could probably 
care for only a small proportion of the 
nation’s gifted children. 

However, there are positive ways in 
which every teacher can contribute to 
the gifted pupil’s education. 

By testing pupils prior to instruction 
and by offering individual guidance, 
the teacher can make sure that gifted 
pupils will not waste time by needless 
repetition on skills they already have 
mastered. Studies show that the gifted 
pupil can save 50 per cent (or more) 
of the time ordinarily allotted to sub- 
ject matter acquisition. In English, so- 
cial studies, and other areas, this time 
can be advantageously used for enrich- 
ment. These fields offer opportunity 
for developing worth-while projects, 
for creative writing, and for research. 
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Court Upholds Parents’ Right 


to Teach Child at Home 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


HE supreme court of Illinois 

handed down early this year a de- 
cision sustaining the right of a parent 
to provide instruction at home for a 
child within the ages of compulsory 
school attendance, in lieu of sending 
the child to a public or other school. 
The principle applies only in a case in 
which the home instruction is adjudged 
to be equal or superior to that offered 
in available public schools for a child 
of similar age in the same circum- 
stances. 

The decision is not intended to un- 
dermine or to impair the universally 
accepted statutory requirement of com- 
pulsory education; it merely defines 
and preserves, in one particular case, 
the right of a parent to determine in 
what place and manner his child shall 
receive the required instruction. The 
court was careful to declare that the 
conclusion in this case offers no en- 
couragement toward evasion of the 
compulsory education statutes under 
any subterfuge or false pretext of in- 
struction at home. 


FACTS OF THE CASE 


The parents concerned were resi- 
dents of Green County at the time the 
court action was instituted. Members of 
the Seventh Day Adventist faith, they 
argued that the tenets of their religion 
do not regard formal schooling outside 
the home as most suitable for children 
under the age of about 10 years; ac- 
cordingly they chose to have their 8 
year old daughter instructed at home 
by her mother, who had attended col- 
lege and who had prepared lesson plans 
and other necessary instructional ma- 
terials for the purpose of giving her 
small daughter tutelage at least equiv- 
alent to the instruction she would have 
received if enrolled in a public school. 

The circuit court of Green County 
decided against the parents and was 
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apparently correct in ruling that al- 
leged religious beliefs are no defense 
in a prosecution under the compulsory 
education statute. But the supreme 
court, in reversing the decision, cor- 
rectly pointed out that in this case the 
issue was not religious freedom against 
compulsory education. Instead, the is- 
sue was the right of the parent, in con- 
formity with the compulsory education 
statute, to choose the place and manner 
in which his child should be given in- 
struction equal to that required. 

Every case of this kind resolves itself 
into the question of whether the tute- 
lage received by the child at home or 
in a private or sectarian school may be 
deemed actually to be substantially 
equivalent to the standards of instruc- 
tion maintained by the state. The 
burden of proof to the contrary rests 
with the state, as it does in all criminal 
cases, because the compulsory educa- 
tion law is a penal statute. 


In considering the Illinois case, no 
doubt many educators, psychologists 
and others concerned with child de- 
velopment would raise serious question 
as to whether association with other 
pupils of his own age is not one of 
the major and essential benefits in the 
education of a child of 8 years and thus 
whether exclusive instruction at home 
can ever in any circumstances be the 
equivalent of school attendance. But 
until attorneys for the state assert and 
prove that home instruction cannot be 
equal to school attendance, parents 
have an undoubted right to instruct a 
child at home in accord with state es- 
tablished standards, in lieu of sending 
him to school. 

In fact, in many states the statutes 
specifically permit instruction by par- 
ents or private tutors at the child's 
home as a substitute for school attend- 
ance. Hence, in order to establish fully 
the principle that school attendance is 





always superior to private home in- 
struction for normal children of com- 
pulsory school age, it would be neces- 
sary to amend many of the compulsory 
education statutes as they stand today. 
If this should occur, it would be an- 
other in the long chain of interesting 
examples of developing the law to keep 
it abreast of the findings of science. 
What is best for the child, in the light 
of the best current knowledge of hu- 
man growth and development, will 
come to prevail. 

Meantime, we may be sure that we 
shall preserve in this country for a long 
time a scope of freedom of choice for 
parent and pupil regarding the type of 
school in which the pupil may receive 
his required instruction. Not one of 
our states compels a pupil to attend a 
public school if his parents prefer to 
provide him with instruction of a 
standard acceptable to the state in a 
private or a denominational school in- 
stead. Indeed, no state can do that at 
present, under the 1925 decision of the 
US. Supreme Court in the famous 
Oregon case, in which an Oregon stat- 
ute to that effect was declared uncon- 
stitutional and invalid. 


INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 


Education in the United States is not 
a state or governmental monopoly. For 
a century and more it has been increas- 
ingly state supported and state con- 
trolled, and great benefits to the people 
have come from that evolution. The 
time has already arrived when the na- 
tional government must share in the 
support of education more and more 
heavily. Education becomes increas- 
ingly a strictly public enterprise. All 
this is well and good; but public edu- 
cation in this Country is not a mono- 
lithic, monopolistic, totalitarian enter- 
prise. 

We do have room for private non- 
sectarian schools as well as for sectarian 
and denominational schools for those 
who conscientiously prefer them, and 
our public policy has always been not 
only to permit but also to encourage 
the development of a great variety of 
reputable nonpublic schools and to dis- 
courage nonpublic schools only in cases 
in which they fail to maintain respect- 
able standards or perpetrate other 
gross abuses of their privileges. 

Our society is pluralistic—govern- 
mental and private undertakings flour- 
ish side by side, with neither allowed a 
total monopoly. It is thus that we have 
much individual freedom and optimum 
conditions for experimentation. 
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ELMER S. HOLBECK 


Deputy Superintendent of Schools 


Passaic, N.J. 
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HEN Sam was graduated from 

junior high school, his parents 
looked on with justifiable pride. He 
was getting an education. They had 
little education themselves, but they 
believed Sam must go on to high 
school and to college. It would be a 
good investment. 

Sam’s parents knew little about his 
real aptitudes and ability. They 
thought he was smart. On different 
occasions he had indicated his inter- 
ests in science, shop and mathema- 
tics. So they decided Sam must go to 
high school, get a better job, and make 
more money. But in a few years their 
dreams vanished; Sam dropped out of 
high school. 

Most parents feel as Sam’s did. Most 
people believe in the miracle of edu- 
cation. Since so many young people 
try high school beyond the age of 
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It may be worth while to single out those students who are thinking 
about leaving school and organize them into a league or a club. 


compulsory attendance, it is clear that 
youth wants to be educated. Today, 
nearly all boys and girls begin a high 
school education, but nearly half of 
them, like Sam, do not complete it. 
How well do youngsters fare in 
school? How successful are they? Does 
the school satisfy their specific and 
common needs? The fact is that many 
students, failing to get what they want, 
drop out of high school before grad- 
uation. An eight-year study of drop- 
outs in Passaic High School, from 
1938 to 1946, showed that 45.4 per 
cent of the students left school before 
being graduated. This percentage is 


in line with the figures for other New 
Jersey cities, though it is higher than 
the New Jersey average, which was 
40.8 per cent for 1945-46. In New 
York, in 1938, 42 per cent of the stu- 
dents dropped out of school before 
completing their high school course. 
Most of these youngsters left shortly 
before they were eligible for 11th 
grade work. 

For the country at large, as in the 
city of Passaic, the drop-out rate for 
senior high school students is exces- 
sive. If from 40 to 50 per cent of our 
high school people drop out or are 
“kicked out” of school, we can hardly 
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go to them for support for our schools 
when they become voters. Students 
attend high school for training and for 
education. If so many of them leave 
high school before being graduated, it 
is because we fail to give them what 
they want. 


INTERVIEWS WITH 150 


One hundred fifty young men and 
women, selected at random, who failed 
to complete Passaic High School were 
interviewed. These former students 
now are employed in Passaic, which is 
a highly industrialized area. They gave 
the following reasons for dropping out 
of school: 

Wanted to go to work — 32. 

Not interested in school work — 21. 

Had to help support my family — 
is 

Went to vocational school — 15. 

Failed in my subjects — 14. 

High school subjects were not help- 
ful to me— 11. 

School didn’t give me what I want- 
ed — 10. 

Not encouraged to remain in school 
—10. 

School work was too hard — 6. 

Entered the service — 5. 

Disliked my teachers — 4. 

Illness — 2. 

Moved out of city — 1. 

Not certain — 1. 

The heart of the trouble is in the 
curriculum. Passaic High School, like 
many of the high schools of the coun- 
try, is designed primarily for college 
preparation. While it has done an 
excellent job, it has not done enough to 
prepare students to meet the problems 
of modern life or to earn a livelihood 
here in this city. The lack of equip- 
ment for new and practical courses has 
been a severe handicap to the high 
school, but a change in curriculums, 
based on student interest and ability, 
will persuade many more young peo- 
ple to remain at their studies in school. 


We need to guide students into 
courses prescribed by their interests, 
needs and capacity. Such courses will 
include vocational, cultural, civic, char- 
acter forming, social and avocational 
experiences. In Allentown, Pa., where 
the drop-out rate of high school stu- 
dents has been reduced from 50 to 20 
per cent, the following additions were 
made in the program of studies: ma- 
chine shop, cabinet-making, auto 
mechanics, printing, electricity, me- 
chanical drafting, architectural draft- 
ing, retail selling, patternmaking, wood- 
working, metal crafts, general crafts, 
general art, and home economics ( gen- 
eral and vocational ). 

Also important is the understanding 
of the essential needs of the youngster 
—in the community in which he lives. 
We must attempt to understand how 
he learns and under what conditions 
his learning most effectively takes 
place. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


1. The purposes and functions of 
secondary education must be redefined 
and reexamined, and a plan based on 
the needs of youth and the community 
must be put into operation. 

2. The problem must be studied 
and attacked cooperatively by every- 
one dealing with secondary education. 
Experiences, suggestions and ideas 
must be pooled in an effort to devise 
ways to improve our holding power. 
Whatever the high school fails to do 
in developing general competence in 
young people will, for the most part, 
remain undone. 

3. Individual and group guidance 
must be extended to include coun- 
selors, teachers, principals and direc- 
tors in order to assemble and to dis- 
tribute to the pupil the best possible 
advice so that he not only will be 
guided into courses suited to his abil- 
ities but also will see the necessity for 
continuing in school until he is ready 





to begin working and to take his place 
in society. 

4. An attempt should be made to 
improve the physical plant, to include 


modern equipment, materials and 
training aids. New buildings should 
be planned to provide comprehensive 
educational opportunities, including 
broad diversified curriculums to pro- 
vide for the needs and interests of all. 


COULD ORGANIZE CLUBS 


5. Careful records, cumulative in 
character, intelligent student account- 
ing, and a thorough testing program 
also will help teachers to understand 
the student better and will aid them 
in holding him in school. 

6. It might be well to single out 
those students who are thinking about 
leaving school and to organize them 
into a league or club. Such an organi- 
zation, under proper leadership and 
guidance, could help these boys and 
girls identify their problem and plan 
for the future. 

7. Finally, 
mendations: 

Provide many activities in the high 
school in which students may _par- 
ticipate. 

Give students an opportunity to 
practice citizenship. 

Afford opportunities for students to 
earn money while in school. 

Develop a friendly attitude on the 
part of the teacher. 

Develop in the student a friendly 
spirit and an intense school loyalty. 

Take the parents into the problem; 
get their interest and co-operation. 

The high percentage of drop-outs 
indicates the school’s failure to do a 
complete job for all of its students. As 
we look to the future, we hope that a 
revision of our program and curric- 
ulums will induce young people to 
remain in school until they are com- 
petent to take their places in the ever 
changing life of the community. 


these general recom- 





For Exceptional Children 


The new demonstration school for elementary education at Austin, Tex., con- 
tains many special provisions for exceptional children. Through these facilities 
the University of Texas will be able to prepare teachers for special education. 
A description of this Texas school by Henry J. Otto and J. W. Edgar will 
be a feature of the Schoolhouse Planning section next month. 
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ARITHMETIC CLINICS 


appreciated by teachers of elementary grades 


ANY teachers in elementary 

schools teach all the subjects in 
the curriculum. For this reason, it has 
been necessary for them to obtain a 
broad general training covering many 
subjects, rather than an intensive train- 
ing in one or two subjects. Further- 
more, since they are interested in so 
many different areas of learning, it is 
difficult for them to find the time re- 
quired to keep abreast of all the 
changes that take place in the philoso- 
phy underlying the teaching of each 
of these subjects. 

Since most teachers in the elemen- 
tary school have not had a great deal 
of training in the field of arithmetic, 
many of them need help in interpre- 
ting the philosophy of the teaching 
of this subject. They need help also 
in putting this philosophy into prac- 
tice. Some need to be encouraged to 
plan projects or units of work that 
make arithmetic understandable and 
interesting to children. Others need 
help in discovering pupil difficulties 
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HERSCHEL E. GRIME 


Directing Supervisor of Mathematics 


Cleveland 


and in providing the kind of practice 
necessary to fix for retention the skills 
that have been acquired. 

To help teachers in the elementary 
school become better acquainted with 
procedures that work well in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, each year the divi- 
sion of mathematics of the Cleveland 
public schools conducts an arithmetic 
clinic for teachers. Since the procedure 
followed in conducting the clinics has 
varied only in minor details, the plans 
for the first one, which was held dur- 
ing the school year 1947-48, are 
described in this article. This clinic 
consisted of a series of four group 
meetings, each an hour and a half in 
length, for each teacher enrolled. The 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
elementary schools, the directing super- 
visor of mathematics, an elementary 


Courtesty Chicago Public Schools 


school principal, and several elementary 
teachers cooperated in planning the 
project. 

Realizing that most teachers are 
tired at the end of a full day’s work 
in the classroom, the committee de- 
cided that the meetings of the clinic 
should be held on Saturday mornings. 
Since Saturday is not generally con- 
sidered a part of the regular school 
week, attendance at the meetings was, 
of course, voluntary on the part of the 
teacher. So that no teacher would have 
to travel too great a distance to attend 
the clinic, it seemed desirable to hold 
the meetings in a centrally located 
building; thus, school headquarters was 
selected as the place of meeting. 

Before the plans could be completed. 
it was necessary to know the number 
of teachers who would be interested 
in attending. An invitation to attend 
the clinic was extended to all the 
elementary teachers in the city. A 
letter was sent to each of the 110 
elementary schools in the city, inform- 
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ing the teachers of the proposed clinic, 
giving them a general idea of what 
they might expect to gain from at- 
tendance, and announcing the time 
and place of the meeting. The response 
to this invitation was most gratifying. 
Although they understood that at- 
tendance was entirely optional and that 
no credit would be granted for their 
time and effort, approximately 4300 
primary teachers and more than 200 
upper elementary teachers expressed 
a desire to attend. It was decided to 
limit the number in any one group to 
30. Thus it was necessary to divide 
the primary teachers into 10 groups 
and the upper elementary teachers, 
Grades 4 to 6, into seven groups. 

Two primary groups and one upper 
elementary group met from 9 to 
10:30 a.m. on each of four successive 
Saturdays. An equal number of groups 
met from 10:30 a.m. to noon on the 
same days. At the beginning of the 
second four-week period, new groups 
of teachers were enrolled. This pro- 
cedure was repeated until all those 
interested in the clinic had been given 
an Opportunity to attend. 

Since school officials believed that 
the success of the clinic would depend 
to a large extent upon the persons who 


served as group leaders, careful atten- 
tion was given to their selection. The 
committee was fortunate in obtaining 
the services of three persons who had 
had considerable training in arithmetic 
and who had been unusually success- 
ful as teachers. They included the as- 
sistant supervisor of elementary arith- 
metic, the principal of the arithmetic 
curriculum center (a school that gives 
special attention to experimental work 
in arithmetic), and a teacher who is a 
specialist in teaching arithmetic. Each 
was assisted by a teacher who had had 
several years of successful teaching 
experience. 

At each session of the clinic the 
leader of the group and her assistant 
discussed various phases of the arith- 
metic program and gave demonstra- 
tions of good teaching procedures. Part 
of each period was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of questions raised by the 
teachers in attendance. Thus, in addi- 
tion to learning improved methods of 
teaching, each teacher was given ex- 
pert help in overcoming some of her 
particular difficulties. To help teachers 
desiring individual conferences, the 
group leaders were available before 
the first session in the morning and at 


the end of the second session also 


Adult Education begins with the teacher 


RUTH TOMLINSON 


Teacher, Junior High School 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


HE adult who ceased growing in- 

tellectually 10 years ago is hardly 
qualified to exercise his duties as a 
free American citizen. The responsi- 
bility for keeping him enlightened 
rests partly with the public school. 

But is the public school qualified 
for the task? The school is qualified 
only as far as the individual teachers 
within it are qualified. Simply being 
employed as a teacher does not assure 
continued growth. Since teachers are 
adults, I would include them in any 
program for adult education. 

Harold Brooks* believes that “in- 
service education should be based upon 
the conviction (among others) that 
public education serves its rightful 

*Brooks, Harold B.: Program for Teach- 
ers’ In-Service Education, California Jour- 


nal of Secondary Education 21:336 (No 


vember) 1946. 
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purpose in a democracy when it seeks 
directly to develop individuals who 
can formulate principles and _ policies 
and make decisions resulting in action 
that is consistent with our basic demo- 
cratic traditions.” This definition would 
serve as well if the word “adult” were 
substituted for “in-service.” For this 
reason, I feel justified in saying either 
that adult education begins with in- 
service education of teachers or that 
the two programs should function 
jointly. 

My thesis is that adult education is 
a necessary part of our democracy, 
that teachers as adults must be in- 
cluded in the program, that adult edu- 
cation in a democracy must be demo- 
cratic in method, and that democratic 
procedure requires democratic leader- 
ship. Such leadership must come from 


the teaching profession. 


While these meetings have not 
been considered a substitute for the 
visits of the supervisor of arithmetic 
to classes at work, they have served 
as a means by which the division of 
mathematics was able to contact more 
than 500 teachers in a comparatively 
short period of time. It would take a 
supervisor several years to arrange 
and give demonstration lessons indi- 
vidually to each member of such a 
large group of teachers. Furthermore, 
many teachers who did not attend the 
clinic profited from the — project 
through reports given them by their 
colleagues who had attended. 


CLASSROOM MEETINGS 

This year, in an attempt to bring 
the clinic nearer to the classroom, 
the meetings were held in elementary 
schools located in different sections 
of the city. For example, a series of 
meetings for primary teachers was held 
in a Classroom in the southeast part 
of town. Only teachers from schools 
in that section were invited. As the 
number in attendance has been limited 
to 30, a classroom proved to be an ex- 
cellent place for such meetings, being 
sufficiently large and, at the same time, 
having readily available the devices 
and materials used in teaching arith- 
metic 

As some teachers had expressed a 
preference for meeting after school 
rather than on Saturday, it was decided 
to hold the clinic at 4 p.m. on each of 
three successive Monday afternoons. 
The procedure followed in conducting 
the meetings was similar to that fol- 
lowed in the Saturday morning clinics. 
While no objective evidence was ob- 
tained to determine which is the bet- 
ter time to hold such meetings, I think 
meetings are less 
morning 


that after-school 
satisfactory than Saturday 
meetings because teachers are tired 
and perhaps less alert at the end of a 
day's work. 

Teachers, principals and members 
of the school staff agree that our clinics 
have resulted in a distinct improve- 
ment in the teaching of arithmetic 
in the Cleveland schools. There is 
definite evidence in the elementary 
schools of the city that the ideas and 
technics presented at the meetings 
have been put into practice in the 
classrooms. Believing firmly in the 
value of such clinics, the division of 
mathematics is planning to continue 
the project in the future. Plans already 
have been made for repeating the 


project next year. 
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Educational expectations from this session of C 0 N G R I Ss 


HE Washington spotlight is on 
the Lesinski committee in the 
House, where the Senate approved 
Thomas-Taft bill (S.246) and other 
proposals for federal aid to education 
have been hotly debated. Nearly every- 
one concerned knows the issues in this 
debate. Most have 
formed their opinions. Tempers re- 
main short both in and out of Con- 


Congressmen 


gress, and the contest has become 
largely one of parliamentary maneuver- 
ing. 


The Thomas-Taft bill was tabled 
by a 13 to 12 vote on March 14, with 
Chairman Lesinski himself casting the 
deciding vote. Next day, the commit- 
tee decided to consider on April 17 
various straight salary subsidy bills for 
public school teachers only. Many peo- 
ple believe the committee is merely 
stalling and that education can be aided 
federally only through enactment of 
a less controversial measure. The Sen- 
ate approved School Construction Act 
(S. 2317) has been most frequently 
mentioned for this purpose. 

Any consideration of school con- 
struction legislation as a way to break 


an insoluble deadlock on S. 246 and 
similar bills probably would come 
through reinstatement in S. 2317 of 


the long-term formula for construction 
as reported favorably last year by the 
Humphrey subcommittee in the Sen- 
ate. This part of §. 2317 was post- 
poned then by the full Senate com- 
mittee to give the Thomas-Taft bill 


full right of way 


CONSTRUCTION AID PROBABLE 

The long-range program of S. 2317 
is sound, with full state administra- 
tion and protection against federal con- 
trols, an objective formula, and equal- 
ization among states within a 60-40 
range. It channels administration fed- 
erally through the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. In the form passed by the 
Senate, it would provide only for state- 
wide surveys of school plant needs 
and for some construction on an 
emergency basis in local districts espe- 
cially burdened by federal activities. 
President Truman proposed $5,000,- 
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* 1. General federal aid is dead duck 


* 2. New subcommittee studies construction aid 


3. Bipartisan sponsorship for National Board of Education 


4. House subcommittee approves school health act 


5. Extension education for labor has many dangers 


6. Departments fight for control of vocational rehabilitation 


7. Federal aid to distressed districts almost certain 


000 for surveys and $40,000,000 for 
emergency construction in his 1950 
budget. These portions of S$. 2317 have 
a good chance for enactment regard- 
less of the fate of the general aid bills. 

A new subcommittee has been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Lesinski in the House 
to hear the case for federal school con- 
struction aid. Its chairman is Rep. 
Wingate H. Lucas of Texas, who has 
opposed all “general aid” bills. Hear- 
ings were held from March 28 to April 
{ on proposed legislation, and serious 
consideration at this session appears 
likely. 

Here are a few of the numerous 
other bills pending in Congress that 
are important for education. 

The proposal to establish a national 
board of education (S. 656) will soon 


be reintroduced in the Senate under 
the sponsorship of several senators of 
both parties. Senator Morse of Oregon 
has sponsored the bill alone since 1947. 

Hearings on S. 656 probably will be 
held soon. Proponents are encouraged 
by the fact that Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 was not resubmitted to Congress 
by President Truman on March 14 
when he sent up 21 new Hoover Com- 
mission proposals. Plan 1, which 
would have submerged the U.S. Office 
of Education under a Secretary of 
Welfare, was defeated by the Senate 
(60 to 32) last August. 

The School Health Services Act 
(S. 1411) passed the Senate last year. 
It has been reported favorably by a 
subcommitee to the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. 
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This bill is bitterly opposed by many 
educators on the ground that it sets 
up a direct federal-local administra- 
tion to provide health services to pu- 
pils in sectarian schools where states 
do not provide these services, and it 
is just as heartily supported by those 
who favor such arrangements. State 
and local official agencies for educa- 
tion uniformly fear direct adminis- 
tration of federal aid by the Federal 
Security Agency to pupils in local 
sectarian schools. 

The National 
Act has been passed by both Senate 
and House, but major differences re- 


Science Foundation 


main to be ironed out in a conference 
committee. Vetoed by President Tru- 
man last year, it will probably become 
law this year if the objectionable 
House “loyalty” provisions involving 
“guilt by association” are removed. 


EXTENSION CLASSES FOR LABOR? 

Bills to create a special system of 
extension education for labor (S. 110 
and H.R. 1380) are live issues in both 
Senate and House. S. 110 is on the 
Senate calendar. The Lesinski com- 
mittee has postponed action on H.R. 
1380 temporarily. 

Most educators are strongly opposed 
to this sort of special labor extension 
legislation because it provides for both 
federal and state administration from 
departments of labor and is not made 


a part of the regular educational sys- 
tem. In addition, it would grant fed- 
eral support, to the extent of 75 per 
cent of the cost, to poorly defined 
courses in almost any sort of public 
or private institution that could get 
approval of noneducational state ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

Bills to broaden the federal program 
of vocational rehabilitation (H.R. 
5577) and to create an independent 
agency for vocational rehabilitation 
(H.R. 3095) will be considered by 
the Lesinski committee after it has 
disposed of the bills for federal aid to 
education. The Department of Labor 
also has been reaching out tq get the 
rehabilitation agency, with consider- 
able support within the Truman ad- 
ministration, and few jurisdictional 
fights in Washington are hotter. 

Amendments to exclude state and 
local public employes from proposed 
changes in the Social Security Act 
(H.R. 6000) are currently being 
heard by the Senate committee on 
finance. As originally introduced, 
H.R. 6000 provides that public em- 
ployes who are in positions covered 
by state or local retirement systems 
and the beneficiaries of such systems 
may elect to come under the Social 
Security Act by a two-thirds majority 
of those voting. 

Efforts still are being made to find 
a satisfactory way for the federal gov- 


STUDY TECHNICS of the best students 


FTER analyzing the study tech- 

nics of more than 1000 high 
school students, Dr. William G. Brink, 
professor of education at Northwestern 
University, finds that the best students 
use the following study technics. 

1. Summarize the main points in 
their own words, instead of copying 
sentences and paragraphs directly from 
books. 

2. Read all before 


seeking answers, instead of reading 


instructions 


one instruction, writing the answer, 
then the next, and so on, until the 
assigment is finished. 

3. In making reports, use such 
study aids as the card catalog and the 
readers’ guide. Inefficient students pro- 
ceed aimlessly, browsing through books 
and magazines for their material. 
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i. In making outlines, read an en- 
tire section to comprehend general 
ideas, then decide on major and minor 
topics 

5. Attempt to discover the meaning 
of an unknown word by its use before 
they look it up in the dictionary. In 
using a dictionary, they skim rapidly 
to find the appropriate meaning. 

6. Adapt reading to the purposes 
involved. If they have to read many 
pages to find specific facts, they skim 
through rapidly to locate pertinent 
material, then read carefully. 

Rely strongly on their own judg- 
ments and opinions in study situations. 

Guidance in the improvement of 
study habits should be integrated with 
instructional activities, Dr. Brink de- 
clares. 


ernment to meet its obligations for 
current costs of education for the thou- 
sands of children living on federal 
properties that are not included in 
local school districts. A related prob- 
lem concerns current costs in school 
districts adjacent to federal properties 
where the local tax base is insufficient 
to support the schools. Hearings on 
these problems were held throughout 
the country by a House subcommittee 
between the first and second sessions 
of Congress. 

The more recently introduced Bailey 
bill (H. R. 7940) is likely to pass. 
It provides a good solution for the 


problem. 


A FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 

Perhaps the most critical issue fac- 
ing public education just now is re- 
lated to Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1949, defeated in the Senate on 
October 17 by a 60 to 32 margin. 
This would have eliminated all the 
small remaining autonomy of the US. 
Office of Education and would have 
placed it lock, stock and barrel under 
the personal direction of a Secretary 
of Welfare. 

Here we see the doctrinaire political 
scientists at work to merge education 
into general federal, state and munic- 
ipal governments and to eliminate 
every vestige of administrative and 
fiscal freedom for education all along 
the line. Reorganization plans before 
Congress do not include a new Plan 
No. 1, but there is still no assur- 
ance that the Truman administration 
will protect the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion from complete absorption — by 
politically minded welfare officials. 

In more than half the states studies 
are proceeding on the organization of 
the state governments. A comparatively 
small number of political scientists 
and public administration experts 
dominate these 
just as they dominated the Hoover 
Commission. They openly favor ap- 
pointment of the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education by a Secretary of Wel- 
fare, appointment of the chief state 
school officer by the governor, and 
appointment of the local superintend- 
ent of schools by the city or town 
council or by the mayor. 

This throw 
government into partisan politics at 
all levels is, many thoughtful citizens 
and educators believe, the most seri- 
education in many 


organization studies, 


drive to educational 


ous threat to 
years. It is certainly out of step with 


American experience in education. 
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Perspective of Jefferson Elementary School, Hamilton, Ohio 


PLANNING 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS in Ohio and Colorado, 
cooperatively planned to serve the local community's 


program and philosophy of education, are shown in 





| this portfolio. The school plants were designed to 


| meet specific needs, from site planning to floor finish. 





sa 


COOPERATIVE 


HEN our firm began work on 

the Jefferson Elementary School 
at Hamilton, Ohio, we were given a 
list of requirements for the building. 
It specified desirable rooms and facil- 
ities, approximate room sizes, and the 
character of rooms and facilities, all 
in terms of the philosophy and pro- 
formulated for 


gram of education 


Hamilton. 

These requirements were worked 
out as a part of the educational plan- 
ning done over a considerable period 
of time by consultants from the bu- 
reau of educational research of Ohio 
State University, numerous local plan- 
educational 


committees, and 


Hamilton. 


ning 
authorities in Educational 
planning and architectural planning 
continued on a cooperative basis un- 


til building plans were completed 


LONG STUDY OF SELECTED SITE 


The problem of locating the Jeffer- 
son school on its site was quite com- 
plex for several reasons 

1. The site is small, and no other 
area in the vicinity is available except 
at excessive Cost 

2. The site is bounded by four streets 
and will be difficult to expand even 
in the future. 

3. Two existing elementary school 
buildings on the site must continue 
to be used until the new building is 
completed. 

i. A small one-story factory build- 
ing is located south of the site, across 
Chestnut Street. 

For these reasons, the plan agreed 
upon faces the new building on South 
Eighth Street and locates it relatively 
the 

The gymnasium and cafeteria- 


near site boundary along this 


street. 
assembly room, along with their auxil- 
south 


iaries, are concentrated at the 


end of the building. The library is 
on the ground floor near the center 


of the classroom section of the build- 


ing. 

Classrooms for Grades | and 2 are 
in the one-story section, and class 
rooms for Grades 3 to 6 are on the 
first and second floors of the two 
story section. A_ small amount of 


basement space is allocated to storage 
and service system rooms. 
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The location and general arrange- 
ment of the Jefferson school, as illus- 
trated in the accompanying plan, pro- 
vide these advantages. 


ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION 


1. A major part of the site is de- 
veloped for outdoor activities. There 
are separate areas for the kindergarten, 
Grades 1 and 2 and Grades 3 to 6. 
Prevision has been made for a variety 
of activities for both children and 
adults, inasmuch as the area serves as 
a community recreational center 
throughout the year. 

2. The two existing buildings can 
be used while the new school is be- 
ing built. 

3. The near-by factory cannot be 
seen from inside the school building. 

1. There are major glass areas in 
all but two classrooms and some glass 
areas in all classrooms facing either 
east or west. This appears to be a de- 
sirable practice in an area in which the 
weather is cloudy a great part of the 
year. 

5. The kindergarten is isolated, with 
a private entrance. 

6. Older and younger children are 
reasonably well separated within the 
building. 

7. The kindergarten and lower grade 
classrooms and the gymnasium-audi- 
torium are directly accessible to out- 
door activity areas. 

8. There is convenient access to 
outdoor activity areas from other class- 
rooms and from pupil locker rooms. 

9. It is possible to reach either stage 
without entering the seating space. 

10. Pupils can go from classrooms 
housing the major grade groups to 
the gymnasium-auditorium, the cafe- 
teria-assembly room, and the library 
without causing undue disturbance. 

11. Even when the classroom sec- 
tions are closed, there is convenient 
access from outside the building to 
facilities ordinarily used by the com- 
munity. 

12. There is convenient access from 
outdoor activity areas to community 
locker rooms and toilets, which also 
are separate from the remainder of 
the building. 

13. All of the administrative rooms 
are adjacent to the main entrance. 
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14. The building can be expanded 
at the northeast end. 

Each room is planned to encourage 
activities that are appropriate to its 
function and to the maturity level 
served. For example, each classroom 
contains a Construction activities cen- 
ter with a sink and a work counter, a 
library center, a science center, space 
for long-term projects, a teacher cen- 
ter, space for group and individual 
work at movable tables or desks, a 
storage Closet, wrap storage in either 
an alcove or a wardrobe, and storage 
cabinets. Individual toilets are pro- 
vided for the kindergarten room and 
for classrooms for Grades 1 and 2; 
group toilets for each sex are pro- 
vided for Grades 3 to 6. The cafe- 
teria-assembly room is equipped with 
tables that fold into the wall in order 
that the room may be used both as a 
dining room and for other purposes. 

A small kiln room with an electric 
ceramic kiln is in the basement. 


AUDITORIUM, GYM COMBINED 

Telescopic seating is installed in the 
gymnasium for spectators at inter- 
class and interschool games and at 
community recreational events. The 
corridor serving the two stages is 
ramped to stage level at the rear of 
the building so that pianos and other 
heavy equipment can be moved easily 
to various locations. 
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Daylight is admitted to classrooms 
through continuous glass areas, This 
light is controlled by directional glass 
block extending from a point 6 feet 
above the floor to the ceiling line. A 
clear glass vision strip, which ts 
shielded with a hood on the outside 
of the building is located below the 
glass block. The vision strip permits 
pupils to see when standing and 
makes possible natural ventilation dur- 
ing mild weather. The hood over the 
vision strip shields sky brightness from 
pupils’ visual fields and eliminates 
bright sun patterns on floors and fur- 
niture near window walls. 

Within the rooms themselves, 
brightness ratios between seeing tasks 
and immediately surrounding surfaces 
and between seeing tasks and more re- 
mote surfaces are held within accept- 
able limits. 

Secondary light sources for creating 
a desirable “light solid” are provided 
through the selection of materials and 
finishes with proper reflectances and 
proper colors. Lower wall and cabinet 
surfaces are finished in light natural 
wood, upper wall surfaces in high re- 
flectance matte paints, and ceilings in 
acoustical tile with still higher reflect- 
ance qualities. 

Floors are light asphalt tile with 
reflectances well within the currently 
recommended range. Chalkboards are 
green glass, and tackboards are light 


GN STAI eae ert een ate ape 
“# GL BLOCK ABOVE 


cork; both are mounted in natural 
wood frames. Furniture items have 
natural wood tops and light, slightly 
grayed bases. Bright primary colors 
are introduced on the inside of some 
of the cabinets, wardrobes and _ book- 
shelves in a manner that will not pro- 
vide undesirable spots of interest. 


LIGHTING IS FLUORESCENT 

Artificial light in each classroom is 
supplied from fluorescent fixtures. The 
system and fixtures are designed to 
furnish maintained light intensities on 
work surfaces of 32 foot-candles with 
an even distribution of light through- 
out. Circuits are arranged so_ that 
lamps on the corridor sides of rooms 
and those on window sides can be 
operated independently, thus provid- 
ing adequate control for supplement- 
ing natural light as needed on dark 
days. The fixtures selected are louvered 
to shield bare tubes from the visual 
fields of persons working in the rooms 
and are designed to permit a relatively 
large percentage of the light output 
to reach the ceiling. 

For visual conditions in rooms and 
spaces other than those mentioned, the 
same principles are applied. In some 
of these rooms light-directional glass 
block is used; in others clear or ob- 
scure glass windows are used, with 
control by means of double hung 
shades when necessary. In rooms that 
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need to be darkened for showing films 
and other projected visual aids, traverse 
draperies are provided. Interior fin- 
ishes and furnishings are of a quality 
to keep brightness ratios within rea- 
sonable limits. 

Numerous provisions have been 
made to ensure desirable auditory con- 
ditions within the various rooms and 
spaces in the Jefferson building. 
Acoustical materials have been intro- 
duced in rooms to make noise levels 
and reverberation times acceptable in 
terms of room sizes and intended uses. 
Acoustical ceilings are provided in 
corridors to reduce sound travel from 
one area of the building to another. 
Partitions are designed to avoid trans- 
mission of disturbing sounds from one 
room to adjoining rooms. Rooms that 
are likely to house excessively noisy 
activities are isolated at one end of 
the building. 

The question of thermal and atmos- 
pheric conditions appears to be too 
extensive and too technical to discuss 
in detail in an article of this kind. 
However, every effort has been made to 
apply currently accepted principles in 
designing heating and ventilating sys- 
tems for the comfort and well being 
of building occupants. Because the 
school is in a relatively dirty location, 
a split system was selected as most 
logical since it would permit air clean- 
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Plan of second floor, Jefferson Elementary School. 


ing with centrally located filters or 
with electronic cleaners. In addition, 
supplementary floor panel heat is pro- 
vided in ground floor classrooms and 
in locker and shower rooms. Control 
of conditions in each room is inde- 
pendent of conditions in other rooms. 

Many features contribute to sanita- 
tion and safety. All finish materials 
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a 


are easy to clean and to maintain. The 
building is fireproof throughout, and 
adequate fire alarm and fire protec- 
tion devices are available. Egress from 
any room in the building is convenient. 
Floors, where necessary, and stair 
treads are nonslip. All wall corners 
are rounded, and corridor equipment 
is recessed. 
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elementary school building 


LTHOUGH the limited funds 
available permit only part of the 

12th Street Elementary School at Gree- 
ley, Colo., to be built now, the entire 
building has been planned. Utility 
services will be sufficient for the entire 
school when it eventually is completed 
The contract for the first part of the 
building was let December 22, and it 
is expected that the project will be 


completed late this fall. It will include 


classrooms that will be used later 
(when the entire school has been 
built) by Grades 4, 5 and 6. Future 


classrooms for the kindergarten and 


primary grades will be of the square 


clerestory type. Each room will have 


adjacent toilet facilities. A multi-pur- 


pose room (with a cafeteria adjacent 


will connect—and at the same time 
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is feature of this soundly constructed 


PAUL ATCHISON 


Atchison & Kloverstrom, Architects 
Denver 


separate tne primary rooms and those 
of the upper grades 

The 12th Street Elementary School 
will be constructed of buff colored rug 
brick with a limestone coping. Vision 
strips under the glass block fenestra- 
tion will be a weather-stripped type 


Window sills 
terra cotta. 


of aluminum windows. 

throughout will be of 
Interiors of all rooms will be plastered. 
Ceilings will be of acoustic board with 
an absorption factor of 0.60. Chalk- 


and will be 


board tackboard trim 
aluminum. Other classroom trim, in- 
cluding doors and casework tor the 
work area and coat area, will be white 
oak 

Classroom floors will have light col- 
ored asphalt tile finish. Floors and base 


in the corridor and toilet rooms will 


be terrazzo. The corridor will have a 


foot high wainscot of pale mottled 
green ceramic glazed structural tile 
with plaster above. The corridor ceil- 
ing will be of lightweight aggregate 
plaster. 

Each classroom in the building will 
be heated by one radiator and one unit 
ventilator; the latter will furnish suf- 
ficient fresh air in tempered fashion 
for room usage. Classroom air will be 
exhausted through two grilles in each 
room into an attic plenum over the 
The plenum in turn is ex 
hausted The 


amount of air is removed from each 


CC rridc or 
same 


mechanically. 
room as is introduced by the unit ven 
tilator, except in the most severe win 
ter weather. The heating elements will 
be supplied with steam from a gas 
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fired (oil stand-by) boiler located in 
a basement boiler room. 

The building will have a 20 year 
guarantee, built-up tar and gravel roof. 
The roof and ceiling joists over class- - 3 g ss HY Z 
room areas are one and the same. The U S £ . A 
roof joists, being set at a slope to carry y foi4 | I " 
roof water toward the center of the > flea ; Io 2 —— 
building, are covered with sheathing, io ae lq ios 
red resin paper, fiberglass insulation, a 
and roofing. 

Roof water is thus diverted away , z 
from the parapet walls and flashing to 
points over the corridor at the center 
of the building and removed through 
cast-iron downspouts to storm sewer 





locations. (Downspouts installed in 
this fashion never freeze and this type 
of roof is not likely to leak. ) ; 
In all details the building has been he ole re 7 aa 
planned to take advantage of the infor- 4 
mation furnished in Dr. Darell B. Har- 2 
mon’s studies of the coordinated class- 2 
room. Classroom walls and ceilings ' a 13 
will be painted in accordance with Dr. ; H 
Harmon’s findings on light reflections : a3 
for various surfaces in various orienta- a _ 





tions and his recommendations about 
light reflection from other surfaces, 
such as floors, chalkboards, tackboards i} i 4% 








and furniture 
CARLOAD BUYING POSSIBLE : 


The 12th Street Elementary School His 
+ ieeshtieenll fr} Z i} 


contains 12,151 square feet of building 


construction (including boiler room 





and storage areas in basement) and 
cost $10.77 per square foot. The cost 
per square foot, we think, is remark- 








ably low, considering the type of mate- 








rials used in the building and the fact 4.2 | 
that the building has stand-by heating zee i a 





manage 


equipment and mechanical ventilation 
also. , 1 4 

Part of the low square foot cost un- i 
doubtedly is due to the grouping of 
this and another (larger) school in 
one contract so that the contractor 
could do carload buying on both proj- 





ects. The square foot cost of $10.77 —" 3 
does not include proportionate allow- | y dq : 
ance for architects’ fee, cost of. site, 

equipment, furnishings or landscaping | 











BLACK LINES on the floor | 
plan indicate portion of the LI J 

building included in the “ | 2 
present contract. The rest of 
the structure has been care- oe 
fully planned for the exten- 7 a 
sion; all the utility services l 
have been sized accordingly. 
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An agreement on education for 


EARNING A LIVING 


RALPH C. WENRICH 


Associate Superintendent for Vocational Education 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


T IS obvious that many administra- 
tors have failed in the past to give 
serious attention to the area of educa- 
tion designed to prepare youth for oc- 
cupational life. Some have offered the 
excuse that students need only a good 
general education. In fact, many advo- 
cates of “general education” would go 
as far as to say that a good general 
education is the best form of occupa- 
tional preparation. 
Yet many of the 
deny their own assertions by placing 
emphasis on the preparation of youth 
for admission to institutions of higher 
learning where they will receive spe- 
cialized education for a_ profession. 
They rationalize on this issue by deny- 


same educators 


ing the responsibility of the school as 
society's agency for specialized educa- 
tion, except for the professions. 


A GREAT OBSTACLE 

Superintendents and principals are 
not the sole cause of this situation; 
they are only mild contributors to it. 
Failure on the part of teachers gener- 
ally to recognize and to accept the 
schools’ responsibility for providing 
functional education to meet the needs 
of all youth from all social and eco- 
nomic levels is one of the greatest 
obstacles an administrator must face. 

The original purpose of American 
high schools, as stated in the report of 
the Boston Committee appointed in 
1820, was to “prepare youth for occu- 
pational life”; the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 1917, included this aim among 
the cardinal principles and called it 
“vocational success”; more recently the 
Educational Policies Commission, in its 
1944 report, “Education for ALL Amer- 
ican Youth,” stated five purposes of 
secondary education, the first of which 
was that every child in the United 
States “should experience a broad and 
balanced education which will equip 
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him to enter an occupation suited to 
his abilities and offering reasonable 
opportunity for personal growth and 
social usefulness.” 

Recently the state committee on ed- 
ucation for occupational competence, 
one of the committees in the Michigan 
network of curriculum planning com- 
mittees, tackled the job of preparing a 
statement on “the relationship of edu- 
cation for occupational competence to 
the total school program.” 

The committee is made up 
cross section of Michigan community 
school personnel. Members include 
secondary school principals, vocational 
teachers and coordinators of coopera- 
tive programs, a social studies teacher, 


ot a 


a local director of vocational educa- 
tion, an elementary school principal, a 
junior college teacher and a county 
in all. 


superintendent of schools—15 
A superintendent of schools is chair- 
man, and the state director of voca- 
tional education is During 
numerous meetings and hours of dis- 
was developed to 


members _ sub- 


secretary. 


Cussion a statement 
which all committee 
scribed. 

The committee began by defining 
occupational competence as ‘those ex- 
periences which develop attitudes, hab- 
its, personality traits, understandings 
and skills necessary for any individual 
to perform effectively and progress 
in his chosen occupation.” 

It then went on to say: 
tional competence should be a part 
of every individual's complete educa- 
tion regardless of ability level, eco- 
nomic status, race or creed. The com- 


“Occupa- 


petent worker must also be competent 
socially, emotionally, physically and in 
a civic sense. These competencies can- 
not be separated sharply into educa- 
tional compartments in a school, but 
experiences leading to each should be 
found in all school activities with vary- 
ing emphasis.” 





The terms “general education,” “vo- 
cational education,’ and “specialized 
education” are used by different people 
to convey different concepts. After dis- 


cussing these terms, the committee 
said: 

“Attempts are often made to dif- 
ferentiate between ‘vocational educa- 
tion’ and ‘general education.’ Such at- 
tempts lead to the necessity for de- 
fining each, and this has given rise in 
some instances to the idea that a stu- 
dent must choose one or the other type 
of education. They are not, and can- 
not be, mutually exclusive. ‘General 
education’ does not cease abruptly at 
the inception of vocational education; 
conversely, ‘vocational education’—ed- 
ucation for occupational competence— 
is not absent in any general education 
experience.” 

The committee 
There is a body of general education 
concerned with the ‘nonspecialized ac- 


recognized that 


tivities for living’ which must be pro- 
vided for all—the amount and kind 
dependent upon the individual and the 
availability of educational experiences. 
It must be our objective in our demo- 
cratic way of life to give all people 
as much general education as they 
will elect to take and as much as it 
is possible for the schools to provide 


A TIME FOR TRAINING 

“There is, however, a time in the 
educational chronograph of everyone 
to begin ‘specialized’ training for a 
specific occupation or a family of occu- 
pations. Specific occupational training 
should be provided by the school at 
the appropriate education level as de- 
individual and his 

Such training in 


termined by the 
chosen occupation. 
the secondary school for most indi- 
viduals should be limited to the basic 
skills and knowledges needed for an 
occupation or a family of occupations 
and should include exploratory oppor- 
tunities at all levels and work experi- 
ence at the appropriate time. 

“In summary, the total school offer- 
ing contributes to the eventual occupa- 
tional competence of individuals, and 
any specialized courses contribute to 
all the aims of education. For any 
individual then, all phases of educa- 
tional experience are equally important, 
and education for occupational compe 
tence is an integral part of the total 
school program with greater specific 
emphasis subsequent to that time when 
individuals have chosen an occupation, 
or family of occupations, and prior to 
severing connections with the schools.’ 
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oer trends of major impor- 
tance in textbook provisions are 
three: (1) from single textbook lists 
to multiple listings, (2) from local or 
personal sources of funds to state aid, 
and (3) from pupil rentals and pur- 
chases to free textbooks. 

Since the states remain rather evenly 
divided over the question of state and 
local textbook adoptions, there is no 
noticeable trend concerning areas of 
adoption. However, there is a tend- 
ency to liberalize the rigid state adop- 
(1) by per- 
mitting multiple textbook lists and 
(2) by exempting large school systems 
and secondary schools from mandatory 
use of the state texts. 

The various state legislatures fre- 
quently are confronted with proposals 
for modifying existing textbook codes 
or for formulating new ones. Histori- 
cally, legislation has been most con- 
cerned with (1) areas of textbook 
adoption, (2) extensiveness of text- 
book listings, (3) sources of funds for 


tion plans in two ways: 


textbooks and (4) the issuance of free 
textbooks. 
trends in textbook provisions during 


This review covers these 


the last three decades. 

In a pioneer study, Tidwell’ com- 
pared the states from 1897 to 1927. 
He noted a decided shift from local 
and county adoptions to state adop- 
In 1897, 21 states permitted 
local school districts to make the text- 
book adoptions, and nine states per- 
mitted counties to make the adoptions. 
By 1927 these figures had dropped to 
17 and six, respectively, while the num- 


tions. 


ber of state-adoption states had in- 
Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Tennessee had 
changed from local to state adoptions, 
and Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
North Carolina had 
changed from county to state adop- 


creased from 18 to 25. 


sissippi and 


tions. Meanwhile, Missouri and Wash- 
ington had changed from state to 
county Vermont, from 
county to local, and Wisconsin, from 
local to an optional local-county adop- 
tion plan. 

Changes in the states relative to 


adoptions; 


areas of adoption have been negligible 
The only state making a 
change during this interim was Mon- 


since 1927. 


tana, which switched from state to 

local control of textbooks in 1941. 
The 24 states now using state adop- 

tions have adhered to this plan for 


‘Tidwell, c. ea State ( ontrol of Text- 
books, New York City, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1928, Pp. 4 and 5. 
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Schools are gaining in battle against 


state control of TEXTBOOKS 


LEWIE W. BURNETT 


Director, Off-Campus Student Teaching 
Central Washington College of Education 


well over 30 years. There seems to be 
no prospect that any will change to 
local adoptions, although there was an 
unsuccessful attempt to drop state 
adoptions in West Virginia in 1947. 
Too, no local-adoption states are espe- 
cially contemplating a change to state 
textbooks. The arguments for and 
against state adoptions are many. The 
pros and cons of most significance 
today, however, divide themselves into 
three per side. 
For State Uniformity 

1. State adoption ensures a uniform 
course of study, which is held desir- 
able by many. 

2. Textbooks may be purchased at 
lower prices because of large-scale 
orders. 

3. A mobile population makes uni- 
form textbooks necessary for the chil- 
dren who change schools often. 

Against State Uniformity 

1. No state is a homogeneous unit, 

so neither uniform texts nor uniform 


study will satisfactorily 


P 


courses of 
apply. 

2. The state-adoption plan is a domi- 
nating plan that stifles local initiative 
and irritates teachers. 


3. State adoptions involve long peri- 
ods of time (four to 10 years) during 
which new and better books cannot 
be adopted. 

Supplementary claims favorable to 
state adoptions are: (1) the possibili- 
ties of graft are decreased on the state- 
wide level, and (2) the state commis- 
sions are better qualified to make ex- 
pert selection of textbooks. Those who 
make these claims assert that local ad- 
ministrators and teacher groups are less 
honest and less capable in handling 
textbook adoptions. 

Actually, those assertions might be 
extremely difficult to prove. Flinn 
stated that graft has no more appeal 
to the local educator than to a state 
official and would have much less ap- 
peal locally because of “the size of the 
prize.” He suggested that teachers 
could see local needs more accurately 
than state personnel and were, there- 
fore, abler to make adequate selec- 
tions. He discredited the idea that 
teachers lacked the competence to 
choose expertly their teaching tools. 


*Flinn, Virgil L.: Textbook Adoption 
Plans—Arguments for and Against, Report 
of Kanawha County Superintendent, Charles- 
ton, W.Va., 1947, Pp. 8 and 9. 
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Map showing areas of textbook uniformity in 1949. 
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Added arguments in opposition to 
state adoptions are: (1) state com- 
mittees often cannot make the best 
adoptions because of the problems they 
face in selecting many books in a 
short period of time; (2) ill advised 
actions have statewide repercussions; 
(3) state adoptions make for medi- 
ocrity and penalize the progressive 
school systems; (4) state adoptions 
limit curriculum developments and the 
subsequent courses of study and thus 
breed inflexibility, and (5) there is 
no best book in any field, anyway. 

Educational literature for many years 
has been replete with attacks on state- 
wide adoptions. Virtually nothing has 
been written in support of state adop- 
tions. It is significant that educators 
as a group oppose state adoptions; 
obviously, the support for state texts 
must be coming from other sources. 

In a questionnaire study involving 
665 administrators, curriculum direc- 
tors, and subject-matter supervisors of 
public school systems and of institu- 
tions for teacher education across the 
nation I found that only 15.8 per cent 
favored state adoptions. 

Buell® reports that Philadelphia en- 
courages the principal and teachers of 
each school in the city to select their 
own textbooks. 


HELPS RURAL SCHOOLS 

Many educators agree that some sys- 
tem of uniformity helps the small rural 
schools obtain textbooks. They do not 
agree, however, that this uniformity 
necessarily should be statewide. In fact, 
there is much support for adoptions 
by counties, cities or individual school 
systems. In the questionnaire studies 
previously mentioned the state super- 
intendents of public instruction in the 
24 state-adoption states were asked to 
answer the question: “Why is state- 
wide adoptions of textbooks the best 
policy for your elementary schools?’ 

Eight superintendents did not an- 
swer. Three responded rather tersely: 
“Is it?” “Your answer is as good as 
mine.” “The point has not been estab- 
lished to my satisfaction. 

Seven made no attempt to defend 
or to attack the plan. Four of these 
seven added that opinion was divided 
in their states and that there were 
arguments on both sides. Six of the 
superintendents were in favor of the 
state plan and supported it on the 
bases of facility in maintaining stand- 
ards, of economy, and of ease in adjust- 
ing the transfer students. There is no 
evidence that those states using state 
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texts have higher educational or text- 
book standards than the other states. 
Engelhardt concluded that there were 
no savings because the local school dis- 
tricts spent extra money to get the 
“desired working tools.”* Lange held 
as indefensible the attempt to accom- 
modate the few transfer students at the 
expense of the varied needs of the 
many.° 


MORE MULTIPLE LISTS 


Although educational opposition to 
state adoptions has not abolished the 
practice in 24 states, it has resulted in 
several modifications in certain of these 
states. Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Idaho and Nevada are following local 
adoptions for all four high school 
grades, and Oregon is for the first two 
primary grades. Alabama, Delaware, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Oregon, Utah and 
West Virginia permit the larger cities 
or school systems to make local adop- 
tions. 

Another modifying tendency has 
been toward larger textbook listings. 
The single list of textbooks, ze. one 
book per subject and grade, appears 
to be on its way out. Of late the trend 
has been in the direction of multiple 
lists on which a number of books, as 
many as five or 10, are approved for 
each subject and grade. Local school 
districts, then, may use any or all books 
on the multiple listings. Fifteen of 
the state-adoption states now are using 
multiple lists for all grade levels, leav- 
ing only nine of the 48 states with any 
single still Texas 
changed to complete multiple lists in 
1949. Twelve years ago Nystrom’ re- 
ported 22 states with single listings on 


lists operative.® 


certain grade levels. 

In increasing numbers, funds for 
textbooks are coming from public tax 
money, local, county, state or a com- 
bination of the three. Although school 
patrons in some states are still re- 
quired to rent or purchase textbooks, 


the trend is to use more state aid in 


Buell, Clayton E.: Philadelphia Teachers 
Select the Textbooks They Use, American 
School Board Journal 118:41 (April) 
1949 

‘Engelhardt, Fred: Public School Organ 
ization and Administration, Boston, Ginn 
and Company, 1931, p. 435 

"Lange, Paul W.: The Administration of 


Free Textbooks in City School Systems, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940, 
p. 126 

®Alabama, Arizona, California, Idaho, 


Kansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon and West Virginia. 

"Nystrom, Wendell C.: The Selection 
and Provision of Textbooks With Special 
Reference to Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., pub 
lished by the author, 1937, p. 17 





equalization efforts. Tidwell® showed 
that, in 1895, 25 states were using local 
tax money for textbooks and no states 
were using state funds. In the other 


states books were provided by pupil 


purchases. By 1925, 33 states were 
using local funds, and 10 more were 
relying upon state aid for all or a part 
of the textbook supplies. 

Today, state funds are used exclu- 
sively for textbooks in all grades of 
seven states,” are a primary source for 
textbooks in the elementary grades of 
nine more states!” and are used to 
provide some of the books in six other 
states.'! Maryland and South Dakota 
use county funds almost entirely for all 
textbooks; Kansas relies heavily upon 
pupil purchases, and South Carolina 
rents textbooks to the pupils. Seven 
states expect high school students to 
purchase most of their books.'* Local 
district funds provide most of the text- 
books used in the other states. 


FREE TEXTS FOR MAJORITY 

Free textbooks, then, are becoming 
an accepted reality for a large per- 
centage of the school children of the 
nation, although opposition to their 
issuance was strong at one time or 
another in many states. Lack of funds 
in some states is the chief obstacle 
today since all but Kansas and South 
Carolina have tried to provide free 
texts. 

Thirty-four states now have manda- 
tory free textbook laws, of which 24 
cover all 12 grades. The other 10 
mandatory states provide free texts in 
the elementary grades. The remaining 
14 states’® permit the issuance of free 
texts but have no mandatory laws. 
Thirty-one mandatory states and one 
permissive state, Washington, claim to 
provide LOO per cent of all textbooks 
free to the pupils. Only four states’ 
have not provided at least 50 per cent 
of all textbooks free, although nine 
more issue few free high school text- 


books.!® 


‘Tidwell, C. J.: Op. cit., Pp. 4 and 5 

‘Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, and Texas 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ten 
nessee and West Virginia 

“Maryland, Missouri, 
York, Utah and Virginia 

"Arizona, Indiana, Missouri, North Da 
kota, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Virginia 

’Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, New York, North Da 
kota, South Carolina, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

‘Kansas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. 

“Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, North Dakota, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. 
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Atlanta prepares negro youth for 


CARVER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., is perhaps the oustanding voca- 
tional school for Negroes in the coun- 
try. Owned jointly by the boards of 
Atlanta of Fulton 
County, Georgia, it opened in September 1948. 


education of and 


The 
buildings formerly were occupied by Clark College. As does 
its counterpart, the Smith-Hughes Vocational School for 
white children, it represents a capital outlay of nearly 
a million dollars. Last year more than 5000 Negroes re- 
ceived full-time, part-time or evening occupational train- 


ing in this school 
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Counseling is of importance to Carver's program. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SUCCESS 


Faculty members were carefully se- 
lected on a basis of their previous 
training and experience from the best 
school systems and colleges in the 
United States. 

The pictures on this and the two pages that follow are 
of vocational high school students who take three hours 
of shop or laboratory and three hours of related subjects. 
All students are 16 years old or older and receive at least 
two years of occupational training. The vocations they 
are studying have good placement possibilities in metro- 
politan Atlanta. 
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de Principal of the vocational school is J. H. Bohannon. 




















Business education is an important part of the vocational These boys receive practical training in various fundamentals 
program of Carver school. Here students are learning to of tailoring. Several men’s suits were made in this advanced 


type. Courses in shorthand and bookkeeping also are offered. class. Placement possibilities for tailors are good in Atlanta. 





An in-school group working for vocational high school cer- The excellent laboratory facilities in the homemaking depart- 
tificates receives training in the elementary phases of sewing. ment are typical of the equipment at Carver Vocational School. 


All girls in the Carver school must take some homemaking. This group of boys and girls is taking a family relations course. 


Prospective landscape gardeners spend three hours a dav do- Since all of Atlanta’s shoe repair shops hire Negro employes, 


ing practical work and another three doing related work. training in shoe repairing is given three hours a day. Instructors 


The students landscape all of the grounds at Carver School. in Carver are occupationally as well as academically trained. 
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A group of veterans takes pre-employment training in the fun- There are six training stations in the cooks and chefs labor- 
damentals of motor repair and maintenance 30 hours a week. atory. Chef training is a popular course; students who take 
The men are carefully selected, and the training is thorough. it are qualified to go directly from school into good jobs. 





The day trade preparatory course in beauty culture also is popu- As part of their training in practical nursing, these girls are 
lar. These girls receive various phases of instruction in sham- learning how to make a bed. They spend three hours a 


pooing, manicuring and hair arrangement and _ hair styling. day on occupational training and three on academic subjects. 


A group of high school boys studies drawing as it is related to This is the out-of-door training area for brickmasonry. The 
masonry work. Practical shop work and the other phases of students, all veterans, are receiving pre-employment instruc- 
vocational training are closely correlated at the Carver school. tion in the fundamentals of brick and concrete construction. 
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means action for all students 


CARROL B. HOWE 


Superintendent, Klamath County School District 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


T IS not difficult to teach about 

conservation, but it is difficult to 
get people to practice the things they 
are taught. Educators are increasingly 
aware of the need for better results 
in the field of conservation. We cer- 
tainly have not neglected to work at it, 
but in many cases we have failed to 
impress students with the urgency of 
the problem to the point at which 
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they have acted as well as have thought 
about conservation. 

Seeking to vitalize the subject, the 
Klamath County school district em- 
barked upon a program that we believe 
is achieving results. Evidences of these 
results are trickling in slowly, but 
certainly they encourage those partici- 
pating in the program. For example, 
the county juvenile office in a recent 


Fairhaven students put up a 
bird Christmas tree as a part 
of bird conservation program 
in the Klamath County schools. 


address to a P.T.A. remarked that he 
had not had one call about bird shoot- 
ing in the suburban area this winter 
whereas usually he gets such calls regu- 
larly. He said he believed our bird 
conservation project was responsible. 

Schools in Klamath County have no 
special course in conservation, nor do 
we think that they should have such a 
course. Conservation, like character 
building, is too important to be pigeon- 
holed into a course offering. We be- 
lieve that all teachers should encourage 
conservation of human and natural re- 
sources. Some of our best work has 
been done by art and English teachers. 

Another factor to consider is that 
on the secondary level an_ elective 
course in conservation would probably 
fail to reach the student who needs 


such instruction the most. 


CURRICULAR MATERIALS 
Oregon’s textbooks, courses of study, 
and guides offer an abundance of ma- 
terials on conservation from Grades 1 
through 12. Such materials are to be 
found in the courses in health, history, 
geography, sciences and language arts 
on the elementary level. On the high 
school level teachers of general science, 
biology, history, economics, sociology, 
public speaking, art, agriculture, Eng- 
lish, health and industrial arts will find 
many opportunities to enrich their 
offerings by introducing materials on 
conservation. Some such courses would 
be almost empty without stress on con- 
servation values and problems. 
Publications are available from fed- 
eral agencies such as the forest service, 
the agricultural extension service, fish 
and wildlife service, and the like. Many 
private firms also provide free mate- 
rials. It would be poor policy, how- 
ever, to order such materials unless 
there is a definite plan for their use. 
Books and pamphlets for the school 
and city libraries should be ordered 
for use in conservation instruction. 
Conservation has been taught in 
Klamath County, as in the remainder 
of Oregon, for a number of _ years. 
The main problem has been to get 
people to practice conservation as well 
as to learn about it and to talk about it. 
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Students at the 
Henley School 
participated, 
with Mr. Howe, 
in the judging of 
bird conservation 
posters. There 
also was an 
essay contest. 


Feeling that conservation is a matter 
of the heart as well as of the mind, 
an effort has been made to emotion- 
alize the problem of conservation and 
to develop attitudes in youngsters that 
will carry through to actual practice. 
The district in-service training pro- 
gram in 1948 was devoted to the topic 
Lay leaders in the field addressed the 
teachers; a panel of educators followed 
each lay speaker explaining how 
schools could make effective use of the 
materials presented. The state admin- 
istrators conference of 1949 also used 
conservation as its theme. 

In 1949 a program was organized 
that would emphasize and emotionalize 
a given phase of conservation each 
Bird 


as the first topic for several reasons. 


year. conservation was selected 
Birds are attractive to youngsters, and 
Klamath County is blessed with an 
But rodents 


and fact 


abundance of bird life 
are on the increase, this 
brought to focus the interest and co- 
operation of agricultural groups in pro- 
tecting birds of prey. The third factor 
was that during the severe winter of 
1948-49 sportsman’s groups gave con- 
siderable attention to winter feeding 
of birds. With this backlog of support 
the topic for 1949-50 was assured the 
interest of the public. 

The next problem was to inaugurate 
a project that would meet the follow- 


ing criteria 
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1. It must be educationally sound. 
It must fit into the educational pro- 
gram without detracting from the reg- 
ular curricular offerings or becoming 
too difficult for the average classroom 
teacher to carry on without interrupt- 
ing the pattern of instruction. This 
was not difficult because the Oregon 
courses of study provide ample oppor- 
tunities for conservation instruction. 
A bird project would give more pur- 
pose to the class in art, language arts, 
or science. 

2. The program must be practical 
in a school district 150 miles long 
encompassing about 6000 square miles 
(about the size of the states of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut) with diverse 
altitudes, soils and industries. 

3. The project must reach all stu- 
dents. In this district there are more 
than 4800 from Grades 1 through 12 
in 23 elementary and seven high 
schools. It must especially reach the 
student who is not interested in con- 
servation. 

4. It must reach the heart as well 
as the mind of the student. An aca- 
demic and scientific approach is not 
enough. Emotion must enter into the 
pattern if proper attitudes are to be 
established. For example, how can a 
boy with a gun be prevented from 
shooting at an owl which chances to 
fly over when the duck shooting is 
slow? Most hunters, if not most edu- 





cators, would agree that a knowledge 
of the anatomy and habits of the owl 
is not sufficient to enable a boy to 
resist such a temptation. 

After principals, teachers and lay- 
men were consulted, a program was 
inaugurated that included activities of 
several types: 

1. Information about birds was dis- 
seminated through books, magazines 
and ordinary channels of instruction. 
In addition, a group of well informed 
laymen, most of them quite expert in 
bird lore, volunteered to give talks to 
student groups on all levels of in- 
struction. 

These laymen also conducted “bird 
walks” and assisted in the preparation 
of a bird Christmas tree. The service 
given by these people has proved in- 
valuable. Audio-visual materials were 
provided through the help of the fish 
and wildlife service and the district 
film library. 

2. The county was divided into dis- 
tricts and grade divisions for compe- 
tition in poster making and essays. In 
order to broaden the base of partici- 
pation, many small prizes were offered 
rather than a few large ones. Both 
essays and posters were judged upon 
the message carried rather than entirely 
upon excellence in art or style. English 
and art teachers found excellent moti- 
vation for instruction in the conserva- 
tion program. 
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3. The actual feeding and shelter 
program included the individual work 
of the students in building shelters and 
feeding birds. Such a program may 
vary from feeding a few crumbs to 
collecting and feeding large amounts 
of grain. Care was taken to prevent 
dispersal of weed seed. One prominent 
conservationist, Ken McLeod,  re- 
marked, “It will be better for the chil- 
dren than the birds”; another sports- 
man, Howard Strode, commented, “It 
becomes increasingly hard to shoot at 
birds that you have been feeding all 
winter.” 

The Izaak Walton League donated 


plaques for the elementary school and 


for the high school conducting the 
best feeding and shelter program. 

It is hard to determine at this time 
the actual results of the program; how- 
ever, there is no doubt that much has 
been accomplished. Some outcomes are: 

Students have had excellent oppor- 
tunities to write with a purpose. Nature 
Magazine has requested copies of the 
winning essays for publication. 

Students are far better informed 
about birds as well as about poster 
making than they would have been 
under normal instructional procedures. 

A valuable bond has been established 
between the schools and lay groups of 
the county district in working toward 


a common purpose. There is no doubt 
about the public relations value of the 
program. 

We believe that many valuable birds 
will be saved and that the job of law 
enforcement officers will be made eas- 
ier as a result of the program. That 
is, of course, hard to determine, but 
the response of students and teachers 
has been most gratifying. 

Next year’s topic will be wildlife 
conservation; later topics will be soil, 
water resources, timber, mineral and 
other conservation. When the cycle is 
completed a new group of youngsters 
will appear who must be led, urged 
and taught to preserve their heritage. 


PRA CTICAL PLA TFORM for the school board 


ee of education should have 
a general platform upon which 
they stand. To my mind there has been 
too great a tendency to go to extremes 
on this. Either there is no platform at 
all and the board has no statement of 
policy, or the platform is a complex 
and intricate affair that covers many 
picayunish details. The first extreme 
results in anarchy and confusion; the 
second, in a tightly bound system rid- 
den with legalisms. 

The Rock Island Board of Education 
has adopted a platform that seems to 
me to lie somewhere between. The 
first section defines the boundaries of 
the district. The second section speci- 
fies that the district is governed under 
certain state laws and under the gen- 
eral rules and regulations of the district 
adopted by the board June 15, 1926, 
and later amended. 

The other sections are as follows 


SUMMARY OF POLICIES 

For the Board of Education: The 
governing body of the district shall be 
a board of five persons elected at large. 
The board shall operate as a commit- 
tee of the whole board without stand- 
ing committees. The board shall exer- 
cise all powers granted it by the state 
of Illinois through the district charter 
and school law. The board in the exer- 
cise of these powers shall in general 
reserve for itself those functions com- 
monly considered legislative and dele- 
gate to its superintendent those func- 
tions commonly considered executive. 
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For the Superintendent of Schools: 
The superintendent is the executive 
officer of the board for the manage- 
ment of the schools and the supervision 
and leadership of instruction. He shall 
have those powers necessary to dis- 
charge his functions. They shall speci- 
fically include power to select personnel 
for recommendation for employment, 
promotion or dismissal. They also shall 
include power of transfer of personnel. 

For the Staff: A sufficient staff, com- 
posed of an assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of curriculum and in- 
struction, an assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of business and 
properties, and further composed of 
principals, teachers, nurses, special of- 
ficers of education, engineers, Custo- 
dians, groundsmen and the like, shall 
be employed to serve the schools as 
recommended by the superintendent 
and approved by the board. 

For the Pupils: Persons shall be ad- 
mitted to study as they are declared 
eligible under the laws of the district 
and the laws of the state. Persons not 
clearly eligible because of residence but 
otherwise eligible shall be permitted 
to attend provided questions of tuition 
are satisfactorily answered. 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF INSTRUCTION 
This philosophy was established by 
the professional staff and approved and 
accepted by the board. 
In general it shall be the purpose 
of the schools to provide education to 
each pupil under these policies: 


EARL H. HANSON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Rock Island, Ill. 


1. Schooling shall be such as to 
bring each child as far as possible into 
a capable citizenship as needed by the 
free and democratic republic of the 
United States of America. 

2. Schooling, as far 
shall be such as to bring out of each 
child the maximum power inherent in 


as possible, 


him. 

3. Promotion or 
pupils shall be in terms of the child’s 
total welfare, not in terms of conven- 
ience to the system. 

4. The curriculum shall be organ- 
ized in terms of: 

What is best for children in respect 
to child growth and development. It 
is understood that this includes such 
factors as emotional and physical health 
and intellectual development. 

Briggs’ golden rules: “The first duty 
of the school is to teach the students 
to do better the desirable things that 
they are likely to do anyway. Another 
duty of the school is to reveal higher 
activities and make these both de- 
sired and maximally possible.” 

It is understood in summary that 
citizenship and personal effectiveness 
demand that each child be schooled to 
his natural limits in terms of his ability 
to read, write, calculate, vote, hold 
office, make a living, keep a home, and 
keep the law. 
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How to organize a 


SENIOR GOVERNMENT DAY 


OWN 
high school seniors are bringing 
many of tomorrow's voters face to face 


Michigan's 


meetings for 


with local government—its people and 
its problems—through a growing pro- 
gram of Senior Government Days. By 
the end of the current school year, sen- 
iors in eight Michigan counties will 
have shared in this experience. 

The April issue of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS carried a two-page picture 
story of a typical Senior Government 
Day held at the Livingston County 
seat town of Howell on December 7 
The largest group of village, city, 
township, county and _ state officials 
ever to assemble in the county met at 
the Howell High School with seniors 
and teachers of government from five 
high schools. College resource experts 
and representatives of private govern- 
ment research organizations completed 
the group. In formal and informal 
sessions, these delegates had a chance 
to learn to know one another and to 
share in tackling areas of mutual con- 
cern. They lunched together and then 
met in student 
groups to analyze some specific func- 


directed discussion 


tions of government. At the end of the 
day they watched a naturalization hear- 
ing at which three persons became 
citizens of the United States. 
Michigan's schools can share in this 
experience because of the cooperation 
of the Institute of Local Government, 
an organization made up of delegates 
from the various associations of county 
officers, and Michigan State College. 
We have acted as program resource 
and conference technicians for these 
events. From that background, we offer 
the following description of the plan- 
ning out of which the Senior Govern- 
ment Day grows, in the belief that it 
may prove of value in other states. 


STEPS IN PREPARATION 

The preparation for any Senior Gov- 
ernment Day requires the following 
steps: 

|. Approval of the idea by the su- 
perintendent of the county. 

2. A planning meeting of the stu- 
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dents and teachers to work out pro- 
gram details. 

3. A training meeting for hosts, 
discussion leaders, and recorders. 

4. Supervision and leadership dur- 
ing the program itself. 

In order to undertake a program of 
this magnitude it is necessary to have 
the full cooperation of the administra- 
tors of the schools of the county. At 
a regular monthly meeting of the su- 
perintendents, or at a special meeting 
called for the purpose, the idea of the 
Senior Government Day is explained 
by someone who has attended and par- 
ticipated in one of the programs. 

If the idea is accepted, many pre- 
liminary decisions must be made. The 
place, date, starting and ending time, 
and release of students in terms of ex- 
isting schedules must be agreed upon 
at the outset. Transportation is a prob- 
lem because students must be brought 
to the county seat town in the morning 
and returned to their homes at the end 
of the day. These matters can be set- 
tled only by top-level authorities and 
should precede all other planning. 

Of prime importance is the agree- 
ment that students should plan and 
participate as leaders in Senior Gov- 
ernment Day. If the administrators 
concur in this, they are asked to name 
a planning committee of students and 
teachers from all of the schools em- 
powered to arrange the details of the 
program. The place and date of the 
first planning meeting should be fixed 
at this time. 

Because’ of the “public relations” 
value of such a program in the county, 
it may be wise for the superintendents 
to make definite plans regarding the 
publicity to be given the day. In some 
instances, this opportunity has been 
used by the schools to show com- 
munity leaders what the students know 
and do with their knowledge of gov- 


ernment. Through this means, some 
concrete evidence that schools are 
really doing something in the field of 
citizenship education can be offered. 

It has been found that superintend- 
ents who return to their schools and 
explain the ideas thoroughly and fully 
to their civics teachers and student 
representatives get the greatest amount 
of cooperation from those teachers and 
students in the work that follows. If 
they know in advance what is ex- 
pected, teachers and students are glad 
to go all out in making an event of this 
kind a success. 


THE PLANNING MEETING 

Six or eight weeks before the date 
of the Senior Government Day, the 
planning committee convenes at the 
selected place for a three-hour session 
on the details of the program. Repre- 
sentatives from the cooperating college 
who have special skills and experience 
in program building and _ political 
science specialists who provide tech- 
nical advice meet with the committee. 
Whenever possible, a local county offi- 
cial, sitting in with the planners, gives 
first-hand knowledge of county affairs 
and provides a good point of contact 
with local officials. 

The content of the program is gone 
over point by point. Who should be 
selected to make the five-minute open- 
ing talks? What sectional meetings 
should be held in the afternoon por- 
tion of the program? Which school 
will accept the responsibility of invit- 
ing resource people for each of the 
sections named? Who should be in- 
vited as resource people in each of 
these sections? Which school will pro- 
vide a student discussion leader and re- 
corder for each section? Should the 
students tour the county building? 
Who should make the closing speech? 
Should there be a special event like 
a naturalization hearing, a court trial, 
or a movie? Who will do the hosting 
job on the day of the meeting? When 
and where will the students eat? All 
of these and a myriad of other details 
must be discussed fully and an un- 
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derstanding reached if the day is to 
be a success. 

Before the meeting closes, a date 
and time for a training meeting for 
hosts, discussion leaders, and recorders 
must be set. Then each group of dele- 
gates returns to its own school to carry 
out the agreements. 


THE TRAINING MEETING 


About an hour of the training time 
in a training meeting is devoted to pre- 
paring the hosting committee members 
for their assignments. When they see 
the importance of the rdle they are to 
play in the meeting, the junior class 
members who serve on this committee 
willingly tackle the problems to be 
faced. Assignments are made to sta- 
tions at entrance doorways, at the 
registration table, and in_ sectional 
meeting rooms, and for auditorium 
ushering. Procedures in greeting the 
guests and in making them feel at 
home are thoroughly discussed. Physi- 
cal facilities are studied to determine 
the best arrangement for the meetings 
to be held. Responsibilities during the 
meeting itself are defined. 

Then comes the training of discus- 
sion leaders and recorders. Students 
are selected by their schools to serve 
in these important positions. They are 
assembled to be trained in the technic 
for total participation best suited for 
this kind of program. College repre- 
sentatives give as much training in the 
use of Discussion 66 as the limited 
time will allow. Fundamental pro- 
cedures are outlined and_ practiced. 
Some of the philosophy behind the 
technic is explained. Careful consid- 
eration is given to the application of 
the method in the special meeting situ- 
ation presented in the rooms assigned 
to each group. 

In every way an effort is made to 
emphasize the importance of the indi- 
vidual student who will attend the 
Senior Government Day, so that his 
questions, his concerns, his ideas are 
given the treatment they deserve. 

This is not a one-day course in gov- 
ernment, and no such claims would be 
made for it by its sponsors. But it is 
one step in a much needed program 
to put life and zest into the teaching 
of civics. On this day subject matter 
and personality meet in a dramatic 
fashion. The people who are holding 
the offices students have read about 
are present, are introduced, attack 
questions, and honestly face the con- 
cerns and interests of seniors who will 
be tomorrow's voters. 
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From our experiences at Senior Gov- 
ernment Days and from informal dis- 
cussions with many of the local people 
who participated, we can list some 
observations 

l. A real leadership training oppor- 
tunity is afforded the seniors and jun- 
iors of a county who are members of 
the planning committee, discussion 
leaders, recorders, program personnel, 
hosts and registrars. In the Livingston 
County program, 44 out of 223 seniors 
had such jobs. These seniors had defi- 
nite training and a chance to give it 
expression in a practical situation. An- 
other 80 students were selected as 
chairmen of committees in the discus- 
sion process and as secretary-spokes- 
men during the general session. 

2. To a degree, the experience helps 
the seniors develop social poise. This 
is a chance for them to meet other 
seniors from every high school in a 
county and to observe the social obli- 
gations that such a meeting must in- 
volve. Moreover, the experience of 
lunching with public officials, who 
heretofore have been names in the 
newspaper or titles on an office door, 
is a form of social expression unknown 
to most of the seniors’ parents. 


SUBJECT MATTER IS PERSONALIZED 

3. Here is a lesson in good citizen- 
ship. Actually, the seniors are learning 
to be good citizens by doing what good 
citizens should do— meeting elected 
officials, talking about what they are 
doing, asking questions, expressing 
opinions, eventually making judgments 
in a democracy. 

t. Senior Government Day offers a 
chance to link textbook information 
and people in government. Here the 
student has a chance to get answers, 
which could not appear in a textbook, 
to questions about present-day affairs. 
Most important of all, the subject mat- 
ter becomes personalized as problems 
and concerns are voiced by the men 
and women who bear the real re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
a section of democratic government. 

5. The experience of visiting the 
county building has a real value. As 
the prosecuting attorney of Livingston 
County remarked: “Citizens tend to 
take county services for granted or are 
unaware of just where and how to get 
those services because of their lack of 
information about the county's func- 
tion.” 

6. The event offers a real challenge 
to teachers of government. Students 
who have shared in a Senior Govern- 





ment Day will be ready for a continua- 
tion of a practical approach. This is 
a field that will call for the resources 
of college political scientists and re- 


search forces. 

7. There is real gain for a public 
official. Without exception, officials 
who have had one such experience are 
eager for others because of the chal- 
lenge that is offered in the exchange 
of ideas and in the opportunity to give 
some training to the rising generation. 

8. The program offers a wholesome 
opportunity for senior classes of a 
county to cooperate. Seniors who have 
met before have met in a competitive 
situation on an athletic field or on the 
debate platform. This experience calls 
for planning and sharing for the bene- 
fit of all. 


DISPELS TALK OF FAILURE 

9. Senior Government Day shows 
the student that public officials can 
and do work together. Modern meth- 
ods of mass communication headline 
differences and tend to soft-pedal co- 
operative endeavors in government. 
State and local officials who share in 
the Senior Government Day under- 
stand that it is moderated by members 
of an educational institution who share 
in the work as a service to all people. 
That understanding, plus the desire 
that men and women of both parties 
have evidenced to stress understanding 
and cooperative action, has had a salu- 
tary effect on the student participants. 

10. Judicious publicity and the ob- 
servation by representative adults from 
the county's communities help in the 
school’s problem of community under- 
standing of its program. The clear 
thinking and sharp discernment of the 
students dispel some of the small talk 
about the school’s failure to impart 
pertinent information to youths. 


IMPACT ON COMMUNITY 

Of course, there is no way to meas- 
ure the impact on a community of the 
discussion generated in the seniors’ 
homes. We can hope that such an im- 
pact contributes much toward an in- 
creasing concern for better government. 

Current challenges to American de- 
mocracy should cause educators, public 
officials, and laymen to take this kind 
of an idea, improve it, and adapt it to 
their local needs. Those of us in Mich- 
igan who have shared in these experi- 
mental programs feel that they may 
help provide a key to the development 
of educational procedures badly needed 
in the field of government. 
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If weary u ith my book 
I cast a wistful look 

W here postes grow, 

O, let me knou 

That flowers within 

Are best to win. 


—Maltbie Babcock 
1858-1901. 
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May hath 31 days in- 
cluding the closing Tea of 
the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and the election of 
Board of Educa- 


tion which maketh the month seem a lot longer. 


the new 


In May the sporting world welcomes the Kentucky 
Derby, but in the schools preparations are underway for 
the Great Examination Handicap, where the fleetest run- 
ners are groomed for public applause and the poorer 


ones are scratched to make 


a good showing for the 


teacher. 


Some colleges start their vacations in May, and the 
students arrive home to strut their stuff and to comment 
upon the year’s lack of progress locally. 

This is the month when rhubarb, asparagus, skunk 
cabbage, and other useless vegetables are served in the 
cafeteria and are forced on the innocent kiddies by vita- 


min conscious school nurses. 


The nickel was first minted in May. Historically, this 
was a small coin originally used by the general public 
for purposes of barter and trade. It is now generally 
used to tip people you dislike and to pay teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

May is a pleasant time for bees, wasps and hornets, 
which creep out from winter hibernation to sting their 
unsuspecting victims. Most any day now I expect a call 
from Mrs. Balter, who seems to have a permanent allergy 


as far as I am concerned 


This month the wise superintendent will guard against 
occupational diseases such as Spring Fever, Blow Your 
Own Horn Week and Anachoresiphobia. This last named 
disease, according to the best medical authorities, origi- 
nally started among truck drivers but is endemic among 
school superintendents. It is defined by the medicine 
men as a reluctance to back up when facing adverse con- 


ditions. “ ‘ 


SUCCESS STORY 
THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR who visits every 
classroom will go tar and rise in the world, but he who 


sits all day in his office remains on the bottom. 
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TO BEE OR NOT TO BEE 


IN MANY SCHOOL DISTRICTS throughout the 
country the spring of the year brings a quaint old custom 
known as the annual school meeting. Taxpayers, parents 
and other enemies of the current superintendent con- 
vene to consider the state of the school and to meditate 
on the amount of money it takes to run the thing. This 
annual cataclysm is lightly referred to by the uninitiated 
as Adopting the Budget. It is recommended that the 
school administrator prepare himself for the ordeal. 

A recent book, “The Bee Hunter,” written by one of 
our colleagues, George Harold Edgell, director of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, may be most helpful in 
such preparation and is 
certainly far more illumi- 
nating than many annual 
reports now issued to a be- 
wildered public. 

Dr. Bee 
Hunter. Just why any edu- 


Edgell is a 


cator would deliberately go 
hunting for wild bees when 
he can and does stir up a 
hornets’ nest in his own 
bailiwick at a minute’s no- 
tice is beyond our compre- 
hension. But Dr. George has been hunting bees ever 
since he was 9 years old and administering a museum 
on the side, and he has thus gained valuable experience 
in handling both Apoidea and human beings. 

In his discussion of bees, the doctor points out that 
the old maxim still holds true, “You can catch more bees 
for is it flies?} with honey than with vinegar.” This is 
still a good slogan for school superintendents. 

Anyone pursued by an angry bee, the author says in 
effect, should not feel more secure because it is a mamma 
bee instead of a papa bee. “There is nothing feminine 
about a working bee but its anatomy.” With this truism 
many school administrators will agree after an interview 
with both parents. 

“The Bee Hunter” closes on a somewhat pessimistic 
note. The author contends that even when a bee is 
handled with gloves or a well planned smoke screen, he 
or she usually will manage to get in a few painful barbs 
anyway. It is with such poor consolation that the school 
superintendent may arm himself when the bees swarm 
at budget time. . 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





LOUISVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY SPONSORS 


low-cost 10 watt FM radio station 


JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 


Assistant, Reference Department, Louisville Free Public Library 
Louisville, Ky. 


HEN FM radio station WFPL 

went on the air for the first time 
at 9 p.m. on February 18 a dream was 
realized that had begun more than a 
year ago at a conference on education 
by radio held at Indiana University. 
Clarence R. Graham, librarian at Louis- 
ville, Ky., had attended that meeting 
and had heard a speech by Wayne 
Coy, chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr. Coy pointed out that FM was 
education’s second chance at radio and 
said that the F.C.C. was reserving cer- 
tain FM channels, 88 through 92 mega- 
cycles, for use by educational organ- 
izations. These channels were avail- 





able, but educators were dishearten- 
ingly slow to make use of them. So 
slow in fact, that the commission was 
seriously considering turning the chan- 
nels over to commercial service. 

With the development of low power 
FM 10 watt stations at the point at 
which they could be operated economi- 
cally and cover a citywide area, Mr. 
Coy wondered why educators had not 
leaped at the chance of using this 
medium for adult education programs 
as well as for a means of implementing 
the school curriculum. 

Mr. Graham learned that about 
$2500 would equip a 10 watt station 
with the bare essentials. He went 
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This is the entrance to the Louisville library's radio station WFPL. 
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home determined to see if the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library could not 
add this exciting new medium to its 
list of services. Mayor Charles P. Farns- 
ley immediately saw the possibilities 
offered and gave his support to the 
idea. H. Ellison Salley, head of our 
recently organized audio-visual depart- 
ment, also was enthusiastic about the 
project. He pointed out that much of 
the necessary equipment was already 
installed as part of the wire network 
setup functioning over leased tele- 
phone wires to many city educational 
and rehabilitation agencies. This 
equipment included two disk record- 
ers, three tape recorders, and four 
turntables. 

Work began in May 1948 to con- 
vert a portion of the east wing of the 
main library building into headquar- 
ters for the audio-visual department, 
of which the proposed radio station 
would be a functioning unit. The 
Federal Communications Commission 
had granted permission for the estab- 
lishment of the station. 

Finally the studios, the preview 
rooms, the film and transcription li- 
braries, and the control room were 
completed, and all the necessary equip- 
ment was installed—ready for today’s 
work in a world in which time is a 
matter of great importance in the mat- 
ter of educating all the people. 

The physical equipment of the new 
department, as it applies specifically 
to the radio field, comprises two acous- 
tically treated studios, a control room 
with the capacity for playing simul- 
taneously four programs from tape re- 
cordings and four programs from disk 
recordings, and a transcription library 
housing educational and documentary 
material as well as serious music of 
all types. 

WFPL is depending almost entirely 
on volunteers to run it. No profes- 
sional staff is being hired. One of 
the most gratifying aspects of the ex- 
periment has been the support given 
by various civic groups. The Junior 
League is providing workers who are 
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Noise-quieting 


More and more plans for new schools—and remodel- 
ing plans for old ones—call for acoustical ceilings 
in classrooms. Since classrooms represent a large 
percentage of the ceiling area in a school, archi- 
tects usually recommend an acoustical material that 
is low in cost and high in sound-absorption value. 
Armstrong's Cushiontone meets these requirements. 


Cushiontone is a perforated fiberboard which 
absorbs up to 75% of the noise that strikes it. In 
12” square unit, there are 484 holes which 
trap noise—keep it from bouncing around within 
the room. In classrooms quieted with Cushion- 
students and teachers are more comfortable 


every 


tone, 
and can work better. 


advantages, too. It 
It’s easy 


Cushiontone has other 
offers good light reflection, without glare. 
to maintain. Its smooth, white painted finish is 
washable and can be repainted without loss of 
noise-quieting efficiency. 


Other areas in a school may require an acous- 
tical material with different characteristics. In the 


auditorium, appearance May be most 


lobby or 





for classrooms 


important. Armstrong's Travertone meets this need. 
It is a mineral wool material with an attractively 
fissured surface. For high-humidity areas, such as 
swimming pools and kitchens, a moisture-resistant 
material like Armstrong’s Corkoustic is recom- 
mended. Armstrong's Arrestone, a metal pan unit, 
offers exceptionally high absorption wherever noise 
is heavily concentrated. Both Travertone and Ar- 
restone are incombustible, and Cushiontone can be 
obtained with a special fire-resistant paint finish. 


If your school has a noise problem, get in touch 
with the Armstrong acoustical contractor 
located in your vicinity. He'll gladly 
help you find the most practic al solution. 





con- 


FREE BOOKLET, ©“ How to Select an Acoustical Material,” 
tains important facts about sound conditioning. Write to 


Armstrong Cork Company, 3705 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 





ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


CUSHIONTONE® TRAVERTONE* 


TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 
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timing proposed broadcasts as the pro- 
grams are assembled. The Louisville 
group of “ham” radio operators is 
signing up members to donate certain 
hours of service at the controls. Pro- 
fessional radio workers have donated 
their services as announcers and artists. 
The other departments of the library 
system are being encouraged to pro- 
mote their special services by way of 
skits and spot announcements. 


USED BY SCHOOLS 

All of the audio facilities of the 
Louisville Free Public Library have 
been made available to the board of 
education during the school day. The 
potential worth of the radio station 
itself is such that the board has plans 
for releasing some teachers from their 
normal routine duties to work on the 
correlation of radio programs with the 
regular school curriculum and to or- 
ganize the school system technically to 
enable all agencies to hear programs 
as they are made accessible to the 
schools. All of this is still mainly in 
the planning stage, but tests have been 
successful. 

The station is now on the air six 
hours daily from noon to 3 p.m. and 
from 6 to 9 p.m. Serious music makes 
up two hours of the nightly broadcasts. 
Many and varied types of programs are 
under consideration. Some of these are 
the reading of full-length great novels 
in 15 minute installments, programs 
by the string quartet of the Louisville 
Orchestra, discussion groups, and any 
educational, historical or documentary 


material of value. 
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A great deal of recorded material is broadcast by the radio station. 





WFPL is not competing in any way 
with commercial radio broadcasting. It 
can play directly to its public, whether 
that public is one person, a class, a civic 
group, or all of the potential 45,000 
listeners in this area who have FM 
radio receivers. Not handicapped by 
the need for mass audience approval 
and free from Hooper-rating hangover, 
the policy makers of the library radio 
station are able to serve the people 
on all educational aspects. 

The term “radio,” as it is conceived 
by the Louisville Free Public Library, 
covers various means of recording and 
transmitting material. The library 
uses equipment for disk recordings 
on 78 standard and 331; microgroove, 
and also for 16 inch disk transcriptions, 
and tape recordings. Programs include 
some of educational value recorded 
from other radio stations, with their 
permission, as well as “live” programs 
transcribed by equipment placed any- 
where in the city where events worthy 
of preservation and repetition are tak- 
ing place. Such events are drama, mu- 
sical programs, and lectures or panel 
discussions. 

The basic cost of $2500 for setting 
up a 10 watt FM radio station, accord- 
ing to Mr. Salley, provides a 
transmitter, a turntable, and a wire 
recorder. Experience has shown that 
for the amateur operator and the limi- 
ted budget the tape recorder is more 
satisfactory than the disk recorder. 
Free transcriptions are available from 
many sources, such as the U.S. Office 
of Education, the United Nations, and 


various commercial interests. Exchange 





systems also can be worked out with 
other schools and with educational 
organizations that have similar equip- 
ment. 

The term radio has still another 
meaning as the “audio” half of the 
audio-visual department. As part of 
its all-over educational’ program, the 
library operates a wire network with 22 
citywide outlets. Using leased tele- 
phone wires as radio circuits at the 
rate of $1.25 per quarter of an air 
mile per month, this service brings 
educational programs and worth-while 
music into the following agencies: 
the Childrens Center, a detention home 
for delinquent and dependent children; 
the children’s ward of General Hospi- 
tal; the psychopathic ward of General 
Hospital; the Kentucky School of the 
Blind; the Y.W.C.A.; two recreational 
centers; two parochial senior high 
schools; three public schools, one senior 
high, one junior high, and one ele- 
mentary, and 10 branch libraries. 

The leased wire type of radio usage 
has advantages well worth mentioning. 
Class schedules often demand that sec- 
ondary school programs have to be 
repeated as often as seven times in one 
day. This can be done over the wire 
network medium without boring the 
casual community listener who might 
be tuned in on the regular radio 
channel. The wire network has the 
distinct advantage of being able to 
start on the exact instant a teacher 
requests it, and it can run the exact 
time of the class period. It affords 
greater elasticity than regular channels 


can provide. 


COST: $400 A MONTH 

The entire school system in Louis 
ville, which numbers 72 school build- 
ings, can be hooked up to use this 
type of service for approximately $400 
per month for telephone charges only. 

Plans are already under discussion 
by the policy makers of the library 
to record television programs for re- 
telecasting in the same manner as 
soon as such equipment is available 
and the needs of the community would 
justify its use. 

So the several vitally important uses 
of radio are correlated in the audio- 
visual department of the library, and 
various media are used to serve a com- 
munity increasingly alert to the need 
for knowledge in men’s battle for sur- 
vival. Those of us who live in the area 
served by the Louisville Free Public 
Library system have lost our last excuse 


for being uninformed. 
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The World’s Greatest Artists are on 
RCA VICTOR 45 rpm records 
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Plays through your 
present radio 3 a" 7 
RCA VICTOR MODEL 45) 44 
Easily attached to any radio, phonograph or combi- 
nation. Plays up to 10 of the new 7-inch distortion-free 
records automatically. Music is heard through the 5 
instrument to which it is attached: ...........12.95* From the wealth of musical treasure in the new 


RCA VICTOR 45 rpm RECORD CATALOG you have an 
interesting and varied selection of recordings for 
classroom instruction at all educational levels. 


Great symphonies and classical masterpieces ... 
children’s records . . . light classics . . . international 
recordings, country and Western... popular music... 
specialty records—all on 7-inch, non-breakable Vinylite, 
distortion-free records that can play as long as a 
12-inch record. 


More than 150 single RCA Victor 45 rpm Records 
fit in one foot of bookshelf space. Record classification 
is simplified because each type of record is made 









The Ideal Record-Player for the Classroom in a different color. 
RCA VICTOR MODEL 45EY e 
: ; SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION € 
Contains the amazing new RCA Victor changer — of = 
world’s fastest —easiest of all changers to operate—plus cm as tits cama: tins ais teeta dati ans ame ies tie eae 
a built-in speaker and amplifier. Brings to the class- y 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES (Dept. 62E) 


room the many advantages of the New RCA Victor | 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


45 rpm Record Playing System. .....eeeeee0es 29.95* 


*Prices subject to change without notice and 


Ot Ey CE Ca Se Please send me the new RCA Victor 45 rpm Record Catalog and 


information on the RCA Victor 45 rpm Record Playing System. 
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DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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The School Cafeteria 





West Hartford lunch program is a 


OF LEARNING 


LABORATORY 


ALICE M. JOHNSON 


Teacher, Webster Hill School 
West Hartford, Conn. 


— HARTFORD, CONN., is 

meeting with success in a lunch 
program being carried on in a school 
built to serve a residential area. Al- 
though the homes of all the pupils are 
within walking distance of the school, 


i 


5. 


a survey taken when plans for the 
building were being considered showed 
that 90 per cent of the parents favored 
lunch service at school. 

The Webster Hill School lunch pro- 
gram is proving to be a laboratory of 


Conducted by Mary DeGarmo Bryan 





Left: Fourth graders have each 
mother as a luncheon guest during 
the year. Grandmothers, too, may 
be invited. Bottom of Page: 
School dietitian discusses the day's 
menus and children check them rel- 
ative to the seven basic foods. 


learning. The children are enjoying 
well balanced, well served, and deli- 
cious luncheons in a beautiful dining 
room seating 180 at tables for four. 
Since the school’s enrollment is 488, 
the luncheons must be served in three 
sittings. Five first-grade and second- 
grade groups eat at 11:15. As they 
return to their classrooms, four second- 
grade and third-grade groups begin 
their lunches. The last serving is to 
the fourth, fifth and sixth graders. The 
following is a description of a fourth 
grade’s luncheon period. 

The plans for the lunch period be- 
gin early in the day. Following the 
morning opening and period of gen- 
eral discussion in each class, the eight 
hosts and hostesses for the day select 
their luncheon guests. These guests 
are not guests in the true sense of the 
word. They are all members of 
the class, including the teachers, chosen 
to help make a foursome for each of 
the hosts. This choosing takes only 
a few minutes, inasmuch as a routine 
now has been established. The eight 
hosts and hostesses are the next eight 
in the alphabetical listing of the class. 
They get paper, select crayons that 
will show from the bulletin board, and 
write the names of the guests under 
their own. 

The lunch plans are then forgotten 
until approximately 12:25, when the 
children leave in groups of four to 
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Banish the humdrum! Garnish your table 
with a Sexton relish dish . . . so excitingly 
varied. The Sexton assortment includes a 
pickle and relish for every purpose .. . 
pleasmg to every taste. Superior because 
they have met our exacting tests—from 
the seed sown in the friendly soil, to the 
zealously guarded processing in our Sun- 


shine Kitchens. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1950 











A bouquet from Junior’s mom and teed 


Could they be for you—these flowers from a pair of grateful 
parents? Let’s see if you fit the picture... 

You are a teacher, or a school nurse, an administrator or home 
economist—one of many, many thousands throughout the country 
who saw an urgent need to improve youngsters’ eating habits. 
You decided to tackle the job. You fitted the study of nutrition 
into your already tight schedule—found new ways to make it 
absorbing. You brought the problem to the community and you 
inspired action. Patiently and purposefully, you succeeded in 
awakening in your children a lively interest in foods. No wonder 
vou deserve flowers! 

We at General Mills have been proud of the opportunity you’ve 


given us to work with you in this important area. We have tried 





to help by providing you with suggestions and materials and 
by acting as a clearing house for passing along the many 
wonderful ideas that come from you. We’d like to work 
with you again during the coming school year, and 
during the years that follow, in the hope of making even 


greater gains in the march toward a healthier America. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN ONE SCHOOL 
1945 ] 
31% 19 


% 50% 


1946 S| 


53% 34% 13% 


17 a | 


64% 21% 15% 








KEY 
Here is the record of a midwestern 
school in three consecutive annual 
GOOD surveys of children’s eating habits— 
dating from the introduction of a pro- 
gram of nutrition education. 
(From “HOW WELL FED ARE 


AIR : cinee 
F OUR CHILDREN?” a report on the 
eating habits of 29,475 school children 
POOR compiled by General Mills.) 





Copyright 1950, General Mills, Ine. 





























“FOOD STORAGE 
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KEY TO FLOOR PLAN 


Individual electric 


warmers 


7. Range 


Potato peeler 


8. Steam cooker 
9. Meat slicer 


14. Automatic dish 


2. Vegetable sink 
3. Baker's table 


= 


dispensers 


10. Refrigerator, 
20 cu. ft. 


4. Pot and pan sink 


15. Milk cooler 


Dishwasher 
12. Trays 


5. Power mixer 


Ice cream box 
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go to the various lavatories. Each host 
is responsible for checking on his 
guests, before entering the cafeteria, 
to see that no one is left behind. As 
all finances have been taken care of 
in the classroom on Monday of each 
week, there is no problem concerning 
money or ticket. If a child has brought 
his lunch from home, no stigma is at- 
tached to him. He also takes a tray, 
passes the counter, and picks up milk, 
straw and napkins. At the beginning 
of the year, several of the children 
brought their lunches from home, but 
the food has so appealed to these 
fourth graders that now they all buy 
the school lunches. 

The dining room overlooks a gar- 
den court, which in itself adds to the 
restfulness of the surroundings. Com- 
fortable chairs and tables are of suit- 
able height, and the counter is within 
easy reach of the small children. 

Each host or hostess is allowed to 
select his table in the dining room. 
Some children wish to sit near the 
windows, and others prefer the inner 
wall. Some desire a round table, and 
others favor the square ones. After 
this big decision is made, the host 
empties his tray and stands to receive 
the trays from his guests. These are 
then placed on tray racks. On return- 
ing to his table, the host says grace. 
Throughout the meal he is responsible 
for keeping the table conversation run- 
ning smoothly, for correcting loud and 
boisterous ways, and for encouraging 
good manners. If it is at all necessary 
for anyone to leave the table, he must 
be excused. Efforts now are being 
made to slacken the pace at which the 
children eat and yet not to encourage 
dawdling. 

The big event is to have an outside 
guest. The children have entertained 
the superintendent, Edmund  H. 
Thorne; the principal; the music 
supervisor; the nurse; two strangers 
visiting our school, and three mothers. 
The fourth graders are looking for- 
ward to having each mother as a 
guest, and already suggestions have 
been made to include grandmothers 
in the invitation. 

When the meal is finished, the host 
returns a tray to each of his guests. 
After they clear the table, the four 
children return the trays with soiled 
dishes to the window and leave the 
dining room for a period of quiet 
activity. As the new program de- 
velops, the suggested activities will 
grow in number. They have included 

(Continued on Page 68.) 
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Beauty that pays! A tribute to 


sen 


You'll like everything about Anchoralass 
dinnerware and glassware... 


You’ll like its downright beauty of design, color and sparkle. You’ll 
like its all ’round quality, particularly its durability. But above all, 
you'll like it because it will effect substantial savings for you. 

Ask your jobber to show you the complete Anchorglass line and 


to provide you with prices. 


—- 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation il Lancaster, Ohio 
, aie rere PREC " 
“The most famous name in glass! ce 


*, 











Arnchorglass FOREST GREEN 


Rich and distinctive Anchorglass Forest 
Green, attractive and colorful, is ideal for use 
in either color harmony or contrast settings. 
The full line includes every item you will 
need for modern, practical table settings, 















































JADE-ITE FURE-KIMG trom iesta.. 








Anckorglass TUMBLERS 


You will find exactly what you want in Anchor 
.a complete range 
of styles and capacities; plain or decorated; 


Hocking’s extensive line.. 


crystal or colored; pressed or blown; footed, 
heavy bottom, bulge or straight side tumblers. 


of Fiesta says about Jade-ite: 


5th Avenue’s most 


distinctive restaurant 


Experienced planning preceded the opening of Fiesta. And 
that is why Anchorglass Jade-ite was selected for exclusive use 


in this distinctive restaurant. Read what Mr. Sam S. Feld, owner 


“Fiesta food, served on your Jade-ite Restaurant Ware, has 
an ‘eye-appeal’ to appetite. Our customers daily comment 
on its beauty. Jade-ite matches perfectly with our colorful 
surroundings. Your ware is sanitary, easy to clean, and 
stays clean. It comes through our dish washing machines cleaner 
than any ware in my restaurant experience. 

“Our investment in Jade-ite Restaurant Ware has yielded 
good returns for us in many ways. 

“We cordially invite those who are interested in Jade-ite 
to come in at any time to see for themselves how well it blends 


with the attractive surroundings of Fiesta.” 


Sam S. Feld, Owner 





Anchorglass JADE-ITE FIRE-KING RESTAURANT WARE 


tary...non-absorbent, easy to clean and keep 


Cut your dinnerware costs in half with Jade- 
ite Fire-King. Heat-proof...will not crack or 
craze from hot foods. Stain-proof...smooth, 
hard surface will not Rugged... 
made of durable Fire-King Ovenglass. Sani- 


discolor. 


clean. Colorful...makes food look better. 
Available in a complete service...ideal for 
restaurants, hotels, cafeterias, lunchrooms, 


institutions, fountains and coffee shops. 





(Continued From Page 65.) 
telling stories, reading, listening to the 
radio or to records, coloring, playing 
quiet games, doing puzzles, looking at 
displays, and enjoying conversation 
with classmates. When the entire 
class has returned and enjoyed a short 
period of relaxation, class work is re- 
sumed. 

What are the children learning in 
experiencing this program? The learn- 
ings are many and varied. As they 
are mentioned, you may say that such 
teaching could be carried on in the 
classroom even though the school does 





not have a dining room such as ours. 
It could be, but how much better to 
live these experiences rather than to 
play them. 

1. Each child is experiencing being 
a host and now realizes that the duties 
of a host are many. How easy it is 
to talk in the classroom when one 
should be quiet! How hard it is some- 
times to keep a conversation interest- 
ing and enjoyable! The host knows 
he must try to draw all the guests into 
the conversation. 

2. As a guest each child is learning 
to respect the host and to accept his 





Library of Donnelly Junior College. Kansas City, Kansas. The 
college is operated by the Benedictine Sisters. Sister Jerome, Dean, 


... fills the need of the Junior College, too 


Whether you're building a new library, or replacing equipment, 


you ll recognize in TREND the means to lasting efficiency 


and beauty. TREND is truly functional . . 


. combines flush 


construction. rounded corners. and complete economy of line 


to eliminate dust-catchers and reduce splintering. 


Remington. Frand 


LIBRARY BUREAU, DEPT. 456 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Catalog LB 403. 
Name 


School 
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decision. He also is learning to do 
his best, inasmuch as he wishes co- 
operation when he is at the head of 
the table. 

3. Many children are developing an 
eye for beauty. They recognize the 
part color plays in making foods ap- 
petizing. They are noticing well ar- 
ranged plates and are trying to arrange 
dishes well on the table. The favorite 
expression with many now is, “Wait 
with the prayer till I organize my 
dishes.” They are learning to put the 
salad to the left, milk to the upper 
right, and dessert nearer the center. 

4. The children are trying to eat all 
foods. There may be those who have 
many dislikes, but they all are sampling 
and in many cases enjoying the vari- 
ous foods served. 

5. The improvement in manipulat- 
ing the silverware is marked. In Sep- 
tember many were introduced to using 
a knife. What queer ways were seen! 
Now many use a knife, even though 
there seldom is a need for one. 

6. The seven basic foods and the 
need for them are being recognized. 
The children may not all recognize or 
find these foods in their meals at home, 
but they are quick to comment if they 
think that any basic foods are lacking 
in the school luncheon. 

7. Pupils are beginning to meet 
strangers who may be visiting the 
school and invite them to join the 
group. The children must make prop- 
er introductions, inasmuch as _ they 
realize it is hard to sit at a table and 
feel at ease if one does not contribute 
to conversation. 

8. Dishes now are being called by 
their right names. The dietitian posts 
the menu for each day. Some children 
are now referring to parsley potatoes 
or whipped potatoes rather than to 
potatoes alone. Their vocabularies are 
growing, and they will be much more 
at ease when they enter a restaurant 
and read a menu card. 

9. There is need for geography, map 
reading, and index work when we must 
find the answers to such questions as 
“Where does tapioca come from?” 
“What is veal?” “Does cauliflower 
grow like cabbage? It tastes like it.” 

10. A chance to share in the eating 
experiences aids the teacher as well 
as the children. She learns to know 
their habits, mannerisms, likes and dis- 
likes better through observation and 
to understand their interests, home con- 
ditions, and outside activities better 
through the conversations with them 
as she is a guest at the various tables. 
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5 features tell you why 


YOU CAN'T MATCH A 


FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 














Magic Action Bubbler combines 
bubbler and valve in one trim, smooth- 


working unit. 


Stainless Steel Top is tops for long 
life. And it's easy to clean—easy to 
keep clean. 


Thick Insulation on bottom and sides 
of cooling unit helps keep cooling costs 
down. 


Simple Cold- Control is easy to use. 
Just set the dial and water is always 


delivered at the temperature you select. 


Thrifty Meter-Miser is the simplest 
refrigerating mechanism ever built — 
your assurance of years of low-cost, 
trouble-free operation. It’s backed by a 
special 5-Year Warranty. 


There’s a Frigidaire Water Cooler to meet every need 


The compact new high-capacity 
cooler, shown above, delivers up 
to 20 gallons of cool, refreshing 
water per hour. Like other water 
coolers in the complete Frigidaire 
line, it’s as attractive as it is efh- 
cient—operates quietly, econom- 
ically, dependably. Other self- 
contained models include four 
pressure-type coolers, bottled water 
coolers for locatioms where water 
under pressure is not available, 
heavy-duty coolers that are ideal 


for many uses in school plants. 


FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers =~ 


Also tank types with remote refrig- 
eration compressors for special wa- 
ter cooling requirements. It’s easy 
to see that whatever your water 
cooling needs, you can meet them 
exactly with Frigdaire equipment. 
For full information on Frigidaire 
Water Coolers, call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Look for his name in your 
Classified Phone Book, under 
“Water Coolers” or “Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 
1, O. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning 
products—most complete line in the industry. 
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“The 5-Year Warranty on your Meter- 
Miser refrigerating unit is one big 
reason we chose Frigidaire,” says Jay 
R. Broussard, Director, Art Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, La. “Other reasons 
are the fine design and compactness 
of Frigidaire Water Coolers.” 


What’s your problem? 


If yours is a problem of refrigera- 
tion or air conditioning, you ll find 
the right answer in the big Frigid- 
aire line of more than 400 products 
—the most complete in the industry. 


Air Conditioning 
Room size air condition- 
ers. Store type condition- 
ers for dining rooms, lec- 
ture halls, ete. Central 

systems to meet almost | 
any requirement. —= 


Electric Dehumidifier 
Prevents moisture damage, 
retards rust, mold and mil- 
dew. For libraries, storage 
rooms, workshops, and 
basement areas. 


Reach-in Refrigerators 
For lunch rooms, cafe- 
terias, dining halls and 
for biological storage. 
Self-contained or re- 
mote types up to 62 
cu. ft. Forced air or ice- 
making cooling units. 





Ice Cream Cabinets 

For lunch rooms, cafe- - 
terias and dining halls. SES 
For low temperature Se 
storage in medical de- 
partments. Remote and 
self-contained models. 
1-hole to 10-hole sizes. 


Beverage Coolers — 

For lunch rooms, cafe- SS 
terias and dining halls. 

Both wet and dry mod- 

els in several sizes. 


Food Freezers 


For lunch rooms, cafe- = 
terias and dining halls. 


8.8 cu. ft. to 18 cu. ft. . 
capacities, a 


Compressors 

Sealed rotary and re- 
ciprocating types for 
wide range of needs. 
Sizes up to 25 H.P. 
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Maintenance and Operation 





UTILITY BILLS can be cut 


if these 35 rules are carefully observed 


E DO not have enough control 
over many things about school 
management readily to cut costs when 
the budget gets close. The utility bills, 
which run into a sizable figure over a 
year's period, do not fall into that 
category. 
Here is a tabulation of methods that 
will keep utility costs down. 


ELECTRICITY 

1. Turn off unnecessary lights. 
Have switches in handy spots so that 
a light can be turned off without 
effort when one leaves the location. 

2. Use the right sized bulbs every- 
where; too big a bulb is an obvious 
waste; too small a bulb slows down 
efficiency. 

3. When through using an elec- 
trical appliance or machine, turn it off 
even if you are just leaving it for a 
moment or two. 

4. When temporarily leaving an 
electrical appliance involving heat, 
leave it on if it is safe to do so; 
“heating up” unnecessarily is always 
expensive. 

5. Throw away appliance heating 
elements when they become damaged 
even though they are still operating; 
a damaged heating element is always 
a prolific waster of electricity. 

6. Don’t turn off power abruptly; 
it's the same as starting a car motor 
with full throttle. 

7. Get rid of worn-out belts on 
electrically driven machines; they are 
always power wasters. 

8. Watch lights in corridors; have 
stand-by lights when corridors are not 
in use and so cut down electrical waste 
in corridors. 
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ERNEST W. FAIR 
Bristow, Okla. 


9. Control lighting by even distri- 
bution of the proper amount. Have a 
utility company engineer do it for 
you, or if an engineer is not available 
a good photographic exposure meter 
can be used. 

10. Make sure every wire to every 
piece of equipment and in every part 
of the school plant is of the right size. 
Improper wiring always wastes elec- 
tricity. 

11. Overloads on circuits are wast- 
ers of electricity everywhere; it’s far 








less costly to install new circuits than 
to keep using old ones in overloaded 
condition month after month. 

12. When an electric motor is worn 
out, replace it. Using a worn-out motor 
past its useful life is an easy way to 
waste the electrical dollar. 

13. Have a big enough motor to 
do the job adequately; the little motor 
doing a big job is wasting not only 
electricity but also every cent of money 
invested in that motor. 

14. See if remodeling to permit 
greater use of natural sunlight will 
enable you to do away with some 
interior lighting. Often the renova- 
tion cost is repaid easily within a few 
months through light-saving alone. 

15. Use plenty of good lubricants 


on equipment and power tools; this 
keeps down friction and obtains more 
power with less electrical energy. 

16. Do away with carelessness; 
leaving lights burning somewhere in 
the building after closing time is a 
bad habit. Constant vigilance saves 
electrical costs in many places. 

17. Have an electrician check all 
electrical wiring and fixtures at least 
once each year for faulty wiring; fix- 
tures can waste electricity just as a 
leaky pipe will waste water or gas. 

18. Leaky electric meters seldom 
favor anyone but the utility; if utility 
companies do not check these regu- 
larly demand that it be done or have 
your electrician do it. Leaky meters 
are one of the most common wasters 
of electricity. 

19. Do away with obsolete elec- 
trical heating units. Great improve- 
ments have been made in methods of 
eating with electricity, and modern 
units generally use as little as half 
of the electricity used by obsolete units. 

20. Different types of lighting have 
different operating costs; check closely 
with a local electrical contractor who 
can make authoritative suggestions for 
the least expensive yet most efficient 
type of lighting for various spots in 
the school building layout. 

21. Discourage absent-mindedness 
in the use of lighting or other elec- 
trical units by attaching to the units 
small tags with “Turn Me Off—I'm 
Not in Use” printed thereon. 


GAS 


22. Leaks in gas lines are not only 
dangerous but also the most common 
source of waste; have them inspected 
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FOR PUPILS OF ALL SIZES! 


For Lifetime Service! 


ASE 
WALL-ROBES 


Aside from their high quality, ASE 
Wall-Robes are gaining in popularity 
every day because they are: 





Here is the new ASE 6000 Line 
Desk. For beauty, efficiency, 
quiet operation, it has no equal 
Shown here is the 60” x 30” 
flat-top model. Tops and drawers 
on these desks are interchange- 
able—and easily, too. 









1. Sized to the people they serve. 
2. Will last the lifetime of the 
building. 





ASE 6000 Line Single Pedestal 
Desk, 45” x 30”. Is exception- 
ally good desk for classroom 
use. 


3. Save on construction costs.* 


For Little Folks—regular lockers are 
not a satisfactory solution to the ac- 
commodation of clothing and personal 
articles of elementary school children. 
Height must be considered, as well as 
the inability of young children to re- 
member lock combinations or avoid 
losing keys. Free standing or recessed 
in back or side wall, ASE Wall-Robes 
serve all the pupils in the classroom, 
are always under teacher’s supervision. 
One master lock locks up to five units 
simul!taneously.* 

For Older Pupils—there are higher 


ees 





models, suited to taller pupils.* 
For Teachers—many styles and ar- 
rangements for bookcase, wardrobe, 


For durable beauty as well as 
efficient handling of file mate- 
rial, and ease of operation, ASE 





Filing Equipment is outstanding. 
There are several grades, ac- 
cording to need, 


and other storage needs. Can be in- 
stalled adjacent to pupil group, but 
with individual locks.* 

*Send for ASE CATALOG WR-3. It 
tells the whole Wall-Robe story, with 
complete installation information. 





A-S-E LOCKERS TO MEET 
EVERY NEED 


Single tier lockers, double tier lockers, multi-person 
lockers—ASE has them all to suit every school need, 





according to floor space available in corridors or team ASE makes over 36 sizes and 

Ask bulletin. f é \ deaosiiial styles of Storage, Combination, 
rooms. AS or our bulletin tor complete description and Wardrobe Cabinets. Model 
and specifications. 3485 Combination Cabinet 


shown. Ask for bulletin for 
complete information. 


Ask for descriptive literature on desks or files 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


640 GRIFFITH AVENUE AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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at least once each six months, particu- 
larly at valves or cut-offs. 

23. Employes should be taught to 
recognize the fact of gas heaters or 
appliances being out of adjustment, for 
the improper mixture of air and gas 
can lead to waste. 

24. Stoves and heaters built even 
10 years ago can waste more gas than 
it will cost to replace them with new 
units designed for modern heating 
problems. Great advances have been 
made in the building of such units 
since the end of the war; most are 
designed to save on gas usage. 


25. Automatic controls should be 
checked regularly. Even though they 
may continue to function satisfactorily 
when clogged with dust or lint, their 
operation is not conducive to economy. 

26. Make sure the pipe used in new 
installations is of the proper diameter; 
the size of a pipe helps to control 
pressure, and the right pressure always 
means the most economical use of gas. 

27. Dollars often can be saved 
through rearrangement of heating units 
to provide more effective heating with 
less use of gas; such a study gen- 
erally will result in decreased gas bills. 





Where Real Cleanliness is Taught 


No Faucets ...No Dirty Water with 
Modern BRADLEY 


In schools, where real clean- 
liness is part of the A.B.C.’s, 
Bradley sanitary Washfoun- 
tains meet with instant 
approval. Handy foot-control eliminates conta- 
gious faucet contacts and the self-flushing drain 
prevents collections of contaminating water. 

One sanitary Bradley serves 8 to 10 students 
simultaneously and comfortably—each with an 
ever-clean spray of running water. Economy is 
another Bradley feature. Only three piping con- 
nections and one Washfountain do the work of 8 
to 10 ordinary wash basins. Bradleys are available 
in juvenile or standard heights and in semi-circu- 
lar types for mounting at wall for shallow wash- 
rooms and corridors. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Write for Bulletin D-713. 


BRADA £, 
wiahepountaie 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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Washfountains 


A Few 
SCHOOL 
Installations 


A & M College 

Adrian High School 
Atchise » Grade School 
Bala-Cynwyd School 
Beaumont Trade School 
Border Star School 
Carletan School 
Cedar City High School 
Coatesville H. S. 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
Edison School 
Frostburg High School 
Ga. School for Deaf 
Georgia Tech. 

Glyn Ellyn High School 
immanuel Lutheran S. 
Kenilworth School 
Litchfield High School 
McKinley High School 
Mexican School 

Mo. State Training S. 
Mt. St. Michaels Acad. 
Oakdale Christian S. 
Outer Mission H. S. 
Penn. Soldiers’ O. S. 
Penn. State College 
Princeton University 
Ridley Township H. S. 
Santa Barbara St. Col. 









28. Keeping units going full blast 
overnight during cold spells is ineffi- 
cient; turning them down to a mini- 
mum level will do the same job of 
holding heat at a great deal less cost. 

29. It’s often easier to maintain 
heat over a period of non-use of a 
gas operated unit than it is to shut it 
down and permit cooling off, then to 
refire it and rebuild proper heat levels. 

30. Thermostats may seem costly, 
but when they are used even over a 
one-year period they usually will return 
more than their cost plus the instal- 
lation charges. 

31. Gas can never be used eco- 
nomically when the unit in which it is 
being used is broken, damaged or worn 
out. To get full value from expendi- 
tures for gas the units in which it is 
being used must be kept in top oper- 
ating condition. 

32. When bills suddenly leap high 
it frequently is because of a hidden 
leak in the lines; in such instances 
trace lines from the meter to the ulti- 
mate destination immediately. Every 
day of waste is a useless expenditure; 
it is dangerous, too. 


WATER 

33. The low cost of water gener- 
ally leads to the paying of little atten- 
tion to small-line leaks; yet a single 








drop falling constantly can add as 
much as $5 to the monthly utility bill. 

34. Most water troubles occur 
around valves and at valve seats; these 
are good places to check when bills 
begin creeping up. 

35. Waste of water in usage is prev- 
alent everywhere; teaching every em- 
ploye to keep spigots turned off is a 
never ending task. 


Maintenance Short Course 


The twelfth annual short course for 
building service supervisors and em- 
ployes will be offered by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, June 5 to 9. 
H. H. Linn, professor of education, is 
in charge of the program. 
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ONLY SIMPSON HAS ALL 5! 


ARIZONA 
M. H. Baldwin, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, Los Angeles 


Cramer Company, San Francisco, Fresno, Sacramento 
Larson Bros., San Diego 


COLORADO 

Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
IDAHO 

Continental Lumber Company, Boise 


ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Company, Chicago 
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ACOUSTICAL TILE 


Is Preferred for Quieting Schoolrooms 


INDEPENDENT TESTS—now backed up by the experience of thou- 
sands of users-show that Simpson Acoustical Tile in most 
commonly-used thicknesses has higher sound absorption than 
other perforated fiber materials. Simpson Acoustical Tile pro- 
vides this greater efficiency at no greater cost. Contact nearest 
Simpson Acoustical Contractor listed below for information. 


Simpson Logging Company 
Sales Division, 1065 Stuart Building, Seattle, 1, Washington 


THESE SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS OFFER YOU A COMPLETE ACOUSTICAL SERVICE 


KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Wichita 
LOUISIANA 
Pioneer Contract & Supply Company, Baton Rouge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Omaha 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Company, Inc., Oklahoma City & Tulsa 


OHIO 

The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Company 

Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, Springfield & Toledo 
OREGON 

Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
TENNESSEE 

D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Memphis, Nashville 
TEXAS 

Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 

General Supply Company, San Antonio 

Otis Massey Company, Ltd., Houston 
UTAH 

Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
WASHINGTON 

Elliott Bay Lumber Company, Seattle 
WISCONSIN 


Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
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0f GAS EQUIPMENT 


Demonstrated in Commissary of 


U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Long Beach, California 


Diet Kitchen <2? 
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Members of the planning and supervisory staff: 
R. F. Christopher, Assistant Commissary Officer 
H. H. Underwood, Steward 
(Lt. A. W. Meyers, Commissary Officer, not pictured) 





GIFT GIIIISIT7. ithikilisisem “ 
tems é 
ce Stewing and 
>> Steaming 
=> 
FOOD SERVICE is a large-scale operation at U. S. Naval Co 
Hospital, Long Beach, California. At the present its facilities provide “e 


4650 meals daily for patients and staff of the 1500-bed hospital. But the galleys 
and bakeries are capable of serving 16,500 meals, their daily capacity during World War II. 


— 
Neal 


‘J Throughout the hospital galleys, GAS plays a major role in cooking and baking. Virtually 
every type of modern Gas Equipment is used in the various food departments. Automatic controls are 


employed to assure maximum fuel efficiency and proper temperature for each cooking and baking operation. 








(3 
Fact, U 















\ The array of modern Gas Equipment for cooking and baking in this important hospital emphasizes 

~ the versatility of GAS for volume food preparation. Your Gas Company Representative will 

N eee heed soepers Compeay Selene ( 
= give you full details on any specific application of Gas Cooking or Baking Equipment. { 
a { 


pee = AAMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Roasting ) 





Deep Fat 
(French) 
Frying 


Griddles 





~= Frying 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Three Court Cases May Shake Foundations of Public Education in South . . . School 


Business Officials Plan Meeting . . . A.A.S.A. to Decide on 1951 Convention . . . 


Watching TV Lowers Grades . . . N.E.A. Delegates to Vote on Major Amendments 





Supreme Court Hears Three Cases 
Involving Segregation in South 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—History was in 
the making on April 4 and 5 when the 
U.S. Supreme Court heard arguments on 
three cases that may shake the founda- 
tions of public education in the South. 

The first involved Elmer A. Hender- 
son, a Negro, who was refused dining 
room service on a Southern Railway din- 
ing car. He was represented not only by 
his own lawyers but also by US. At- 
torney General McGrath, who asked the 
court to strike down racial segregation 
in all public places. 

The second case involved G. W. Mc- 
Laurin, a Negro student at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. His attorneys argued 
that it was illegal for the university, a 
public institution, to require him to sit 
in anterooms while listening to lectures. 
White Oklahoma officials replied that 
McLaurin was receiving the same educa- 
tion as white students “and that to 
abolish racial segregation would empty 
all the public schools of Oklahoma.” 

The third case centered on the charge 
of Heman Sweatt, a Negro student, 
that the law school provided for Negroes 
in Texas is not equal to the law school 
for whites. 

The U.S. Department of Justice 
stepped into each case to demand a 
clear-cut ruling that segregation is un- 
constitutional. 

However, it is possible that the jus- 
tices will avoid such a drastic step. Legal 
experts point out that there are ample 
means for bringing redress to the Ne- 
groes in the specific situations without 
making broad constitutional interpreta- 
tions. 

“But even limited measures in favor 
of the Negro claimants would bring 
racial barriers into disrepute, would un- 
dermine them and would eventually lead 
to the end of racial segregation in the 
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public schools of the South,” observers 
in Washington say. 

Decisions in all three cases are ex- 
pected by June. 


School Business Officials 
Plan September Meeting 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Preliminary plans 
for the meeting of the Association of 
School Business Officials in Chicago Sep- 
tember 25 to 28 have been announced 
by Francis R. Scherer, superintendent of 
buildings at Rochester and president of 
the association. 

At three general morning sessions 
business of the association will be trans- 
acted and topics of general interest will 
be presented by speakers. During the 
fourth morning and three afternoons 
there will be sectional meetings at which 
the principal areas comprising the busi- 
ness field will be discussed. Monday 
evening the exhibitors will present a 
program of entertainment. 

The Chicago Board of Education is 
working with the association to make 


arrangements for the meeting. Supt. 
Herold C. Hunt has appointed a com- 
mittee of five to help with the plan- 
ning work. The members are James F. 
Redmond, assistant to the general super- 
intendent; John E. Beardmore, director 
of purchasing; Thomas J. Brett, acting 
chief engineer; Thomas J. Higgins, di- 
rector of surveys, and James W. Crowe, 
director of veterans’ training, who will 
serve as chairman of local arrangements. 


Agree on Procedures 
for Oglesby Investigation 


OGLEsBy, ILL.—General procedures 
for the investigation of the Oglesby in- 
cident were agreed upon by former 
and present members of the school 
board, meeting here March 29 with 
representatives of the N.E.A. investi- 
gating committee. It is reported that 
all the members of both boards were 
at the meeting, with the exception of 
one member of the former board who 
no longer resides in the community. 

(Continued on Page 78.) 





WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Fewer veter- 
ans are training for teaching now. In 
1949 only 67,500 veterans were en- 
rolled in teacher training courses, com- 
pared with 81,660 two years ago. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
will donate 9,000,000 pounds of 
dressed turkey to schools taking part 
in the federal school lunch program. 
.. . From 4000 to 6000 students and 
teachers will be unable to go to Europe 
this summer because the Maritime 
Commission announced that it is un- 
able to make sea-worthy three C-4 
transports used for student travel last 
summer. .. . The President will prob- 
ably sign the bill creating the National 


AT A GLANCE 


Science Foundation when it reaches 
him in May. But scientists are unhappy 
about the secrecy and loyalty curbs 
which the Foundation will require on 
most research projects. 

The Motion Picture Association says 
that more than 25,000,000 people may 
see the March of Time film, “The 
Fight for Better Schools.” The film is 
being shown in theaters as well as 
under school and college sponsorship. 
.. . Loans to colleges and universities 
for campus housing, at 2 per cent 
interest and repayable in 40 years, were 
authorized by the Senate as part of the 
middle-income housing bill. The House 
is expected to agree. 
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ncorporating 
MANY UNIQUE FEATURES 





THREE DISTINCTIVE PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR 
FLUORESCENT LUMINAIRES combine maximum lumen 
output and minimum brightness ratios with econcmical 
initial cost and low installation cost. 


All three “Monroe” Units give both downward and 
upward light distribution and have 35° crosswise and 
25° lengthwise shielding. “Quick release’ fittings 
allow hinging of the baffle-bottom from either side or 
complete assembly removal. Knockouts permit any 
type of installation. Adjustable hangers are available 
for individual or end-to-end pendant mounting. 


“The Monroe” 2-Lamp Luminaires are typical of Pitts- 
burgh Permaflector Quality Lighting Equipment designed 
for efficient performance, easy installation and simple 
maintenance. Before you buy or specify—check the many 
advantages of Planned Lighting with Pittsburgh Perma- 
flector Fluorescent and Incandescent Units. 


) a > }, C 4 
Pillstu gh / oflect 2 Company 
419 OLIVER BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT & INCANDESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Permaflector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 
iS DISTRIBUTED 


TING EQUIPMENT 


77 ¢ - ~~. MA 


PITTSBURGH PER AFLECTOR 
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A-5000 ‘SERIES * 


FLUORESCENT LUMINAIRES © 





CONDENSED DATA ON “The Monroe” 


A-5240-PL LUMINAIRE*—White translucent plastic side- 
panels are firmly secured in a one-piece, stamped steel; 
baked-on white enamel baffle-louvers and reflector. 
Efficiency —81%. 


A-5240-AL LUMINAIRE*—Aluminum side-panels and 
transverse louvers distinguish this unit. Side-panels are 
longitudinally embossed for added appearance and 
strength. Efficiency —78%. 


A-5240-ST LUMINAIRE*—Entire unit is 20 gauge sheet- 
steel. Transverse louvers and longitudinal reflectors are 
baked-on white enamel. Embossed side-panels are 
baked-on metallic silver-finish. Efficiency —83%. 


Die-formed, metal parts assure precision fit, maxi- 
mum rigidity and strength. One-piece construction 
with open bottom allows ready access to wiring 
channels from below when installing the lumi- 
naires. Medallion silhouettes of President Monroe, 
superimposed over cross-quills, add a decorative 
note to the ends and conceal knockouts used for 
continuvous-runs. 


“Planned Lighting for Modern Schools” 


is the title of a newly issued bulletin on school lighting. 
Write for your copy today. 


*Patent Pending ( “@insburgh” 
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Permaflector 7 


BY BETTER ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS EVERY WHERE 
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NEWS... 


Dr. Harold Hand, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois and 
chairman of the investigating commit- 
tee, told the group that his committee 
will both investigate the alleged inci- 
dent of coercion of the former school 
board, plus any threats of violence to 
members of the board, and also con- 
sider whether any injustice had been 
done to Mrs. Helen Mecum, the teacher 
who was rehired by the board under the 
alleged threats of violence. 

Dr. Cyrus Perry, legal counsel for 
the investigating committee, informed 
the group that rumors and anonymous 
letters would not be considered as evi- 
dence and that no communication will 
be accepted unless the person sending 
it is willing to come before the com- 
mittee. 

Supt. Wayne Butler announced that 
Bernice Fasig, counselor, has advised 
the school board that she does not plan 
to return to the school system next year. 
This makes five members of the fac- 
ulty who have definitely announced their 
intentions of leaving. 

Subsequent news reports indicate that 
W. R. Collings, superintendent at Wash- 
ington, Ill, advised the Oglesby school 
board that he does not wish to be con- 


MOW 
EVERYTHING 


IN ONE OPERATION WITH A 


WHIRLWIND 


TRADE MARK. Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


YOU CAN CUT fine lawns... 
tall grass...tough growth 
and weeds in one operation with 
a Whirlwind, America’s lead- 
ing rotary-scythe power 
mower. Built of extra heavy 
plate steel and electrically 
welded. Equipped with 16 
precision ball or roller bearing 
units for smooth, trouble-free 
operation. Fully enclosed top 
and sides. 





For “Close-Up” Trimming — this 
18-inch Whirlwind saves hours 
of back-breaking hard work. Cuts 
close to walls, under shrubbery. 
Lightweight. Folding handle. 
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Clean-cutting rotary-scythe is easy 
to sharpen. Patented ‘Suction 
Lift’”’ suspends clippings while 
blade chops them into mulch. 
22” model shown above. 


sidered a candidate for the superin- 
tendency next year. He announced his 
decision after a brief conference with 
the board. 


General School Aid Most 
Important, McClure Says 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—General aid to 
education must come before aid for 
school construction, Worth McClure, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, told a 
House subcommittee last month. 

“Schoolhouses are needed—badly— 
but good schoolhouses are not a sub- 
stitute for good teachers. Providing a 
classroom for a child who has no teacher 
is like erecting a hospital for an acci- 
dent victim before calling a doctor,” 
Mr. McClure said. 

The A.A.S.A. official endorsed in prin- 
ciple the Lucas school construction bill, 
H.R. 1551, but said: 

1. Federal aid for teacher salaries, 
maintenance and operation must pre- 
cede aid for school buildings. 

2. The $300,000,000 in loans, as 
provided by the Lucas bill, is no more 
than a gesture, because most schools are 
already so deeply in debt “they cannot 
borrow a thin dime.” 





31-INCH "GRASS KING” shown above has quick starting 6 h.p. 
4-cycle engine. Handles up to 8 acres of grass and weeds per 
8 hour day. 24-inch “SP” model also available ...cuts 6 
acres easily in 8 hours. Finest steel construction, 


Asan 
WD rs 


18 Years of Proved Performance on 
toughest mowing jobs. Write: 
Whirlwind, Inc.,3713 N.Richards 
St., Milwaukee 12, Wisc. Sub- 
sidiary of Toro Mfg. Corp. 








3. The $300,000,000 in grants which 
the Lucas bill would provide is inade- 
quate. The state of New York alone 
needs nearly $2,000,000,000 ($1,916,- 
000,000) for school building during 
the next six years, Mr. McClure said. 
“It is hard to see how $300,000,000 
can even prime the pump for the entire 
nation.” 

4. Aid for school construction must 
be channeled through an educational 
agency (the U.S. Office of Education) 
rather than a fiscal one. The Lucas bill 
calls for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make both the loans and 
the grants. 

Hearings on the Lucas bill ended 
April 4 after a score of Washington and 
state educators testified in favor of its 
principles. 


A.A.S.A. to Decide in May 
on 1951 National Convention 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—It has not yet 
been determined whether the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators will hold a national convention 
or a series of regional conventions in 
1951. The question will be decided at 
the executive committee meeting in 
May, according to Worth McClure, 
A.A.S.A. executive secretary. 


Two Organizations Work for 
Better School News Reporting 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— School news 
reporting in the daily and weekly press 
should improve as a result of moves 
by two national organizations: 

On May 3, 4 and 5, the N.E.A. will 
bring to Washington about 45 reporters 
and feature writers on daily newspapers 
for an institute on educational reporting. 
Its purpose is to give the reporters back- 
ground on national and local educational 
problems and “thus improve the quality 
of educational news writing.” The re- 
porters will listen to lectures by Wash- 
ington officials and will work in small 
seminar groups. 

The Educational Writers Association 
reports a “gratifying” number of entries 
for its second annual awards to daily 
press reporters specializing in educa- 
tion. Through the awards the association 
seeks to encourage better reporting of 
local school news. Winners will be an- 
nounced in May. 


School Boards’ Publication 
AUSTIN, TEX.—The first issue of 
“Texas Schoolboard News Letter,” a 
publication of the Texas Association of 
School Boards, was published in March. 
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FINnMNELL SYSTEM 





HELPS MAKE A WINNING TEAM 


So give your players the advantage of a Gloss Seal finish on your gym floors. 
Gloss Seal, which contains genuine phenolic resins, provides a playing surface that 
is thoroughly resilient, one that yields to and factllcees fast, safe footwork and 
iene. Gloss Seal also supplies a tough protective finish—resists heel burns, 
acids, alkalis, harsh soaps, water, friction and won't darken or lose its transpar- 


ency! Available in several surface and penetration types, Gloss Seal 
meets specific needs in classrooms, in corridors, and in places of ex- 
ceptionally heavy traffic, as well as in the gymnasium. 


Before you refinish the floors in your school, have a talk with the nearby 
Finnell Floor Specialist. His knowledge is broad and practical, sharing 
as he does Finnell’s forty-seven years of experience in floor care. 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature on Finnell Floor Seals, Waxes, 
Cleansers, Maintenance Machines, and Accessories, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 205 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Canada. 


LT 
[FINNELL | 





Pioneers and Snecialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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NEWS... 


Francis Spaulding, New York 
Education Commissioner, Dies 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Francis T. Spauld- 
ing, 53, New York State education com- 
missioner and president of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York since July 
1946, died March 26 after a heart at- 
tack at his camp near Center Harbor, 
N.H. 

A graduate of Harvard University, 

Spaulding taught in the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute at 
Minneapolis and in public and private 
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VESTAL* 
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CLEANS CLEANER! 
CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


BRITEN-ALL is ONE floor cleaner that answers your 
floor cleaning problems for ALL types of floors. 


BRITEN-ALL is safe, for despite its superior cleansing 


qualities, it is a neutral cleaner that will not injure any 


BRITEN-ALL is economical, because it is concentrated; 
only a few ounces added to a pail of water are necessary. 


BRITEN-ALL is approved and recommended by lead- 
ing manufacturers of Asphalt Tile, Terrazzo, Rubber, 
Linoleum and Composition floors. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs and polishes 
faster. Easy to oper- 
ate Sturdy, perfectly 
balanced construc- 
Exceptionally 


elementary schools before he joined the 
Harvard faculty as an instructor of ed- 
ucation in 1924. He was appointed 
assistant professor in 1926, associate 
professor in 1929, professor in 1936, 
associate dean of the graduate school 
of education in 1939, and dean in 1940. 

For three and a half years during 
World War II Dr. Spaulding was head 
of the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. The institute, which operated 
throughout the world, offered members 
of the armed forces courses ranging 





SAVES TIME! 


VESTA-GLOSS 
A scientifically bal- 


anced waterproof 
heavy duty floor 
finish that dries to a 
bright uniform lus- 
tre without polish- 
ing. Use it in cooper- 
ation with BRITEN- 
ALL to protect your 
floor investment. 





ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 








from elementary studies to university 
courses. 


Watching Television Cuts Grades, 
New Jersey Survey Shows 


ROSELLE, N.J.—Television watching 
has reduced the grades of students in 
Abraham Clark High School more than 
15 per cent, according to a survey made 
by teachers. 

The school studied two groups of 25 
students with approximately the same 
1.Q.’s. Those who did not have tele- 
vision sets in their homes had grades 
that averaged 19 per cent above the 
grades of those who had sets. 

The school has an enrollment of 900. 
Of these students 310 have television 
sets in their homes or see programs 
regularly in neighbors’ homes. 

The marks of 78 per cent of the stu- 
dents who watched television for more 
than 25 hours a week are poorer than 
they were before there were sets in the 
students’ homes. Only 14 per cent of 
those who spent 10 hours or fewer 
a week watching television have lower 
grades. 

The average amount of time students 
devote to television varied from 31 
hours a week for seventh graders to 19 
hours for high school seniors. Boys said 
they watched television more than girls 
did; their grades have fallen more than 
have those of the girls. 


Virgil Rogers Heads 
1952 Yearbook Commission 


WASHINGTON, 
D.C.—Chairman of 
the commission that 
will prepare the 
A.A.S.A.’s 1952 
yearbook on the 
superintendency of 
schools will be Vir- 
gil M. Rogers, su- 
perintendent at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. The yearbook study 
will complement the work of the Co- 
operative Project for the Further Pro- 
fessionalization of the Superintendency 
of Schools. 

Other members of the committee are 
Mrs. Lucile Armstrong, classroom teach- 
er, Charleston, W.Va.; Paul B. Jacob- 
son, dean, University of Oregon School 
of Education; Roland McCannon, com- 
munity unit school district superin- 
tendent, Kaneville, Ill.; Mrs. Catharine 
C. Mulberry, Chicago school board 
member; Prof. John K. Norton, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; 





V. M. Rogers 
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Wayne O. Reed, state superintendent, 
Nebraska; C. C. Trillingham, Los An- 
geles County superintendent, and H. I. 
Willett, superintendent, Richmond, Va. 
Dr. Rogers has been a teacher in 
elementary and junior and senior high 
schools and principal of junior and 
senior high schools; before he accepted 
his present position in 1945 he was 
superintendent at Boulder, Colo., and 
at River Forest, Ill. He is vice chairman 
of the Commission on the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. 
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this year a substantially larger volume 
of such foods will be made available. 
Maximum utilization of these com- 
modities offers schools an excellent 
Opportunity to reduce meal prices and, 
thus, encourage maximum _ participa- 
tion. We, therefore, are making every 
effort to obtain further improvements. 

We have undertaken an intensive 
campaign to encourage states to im- 
prove the distribution facilities they 
maintain for the delivery of donated 
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quested. Single key opens 
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commodities to schools. Many states, 
because of limited storage and delivery 
facilities, are not able to accept all of 
the commodities offered to them or to 
provide regularly scheduled deliveries 
to all eligible schools. Notable progress 
has already been made and most states 
are now planning additional improve- 
ments.—LEONARD R. TRAINER, d?rec- 
tor, food distribution programs branch, 
production and marketing administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


N.E.A. Delegates to Vote 
on Two Major Amendments 

WASHINGTON, D.C—Two major 
amendments to the N.E.A. by-laws will 
be voted upon by the delegates to the 
N.E.A. representative assembly to be 
held in St. Louis, July 3 to 7. 

The more controversial of these would 
provide that in choosing the site for 
N.E.A. meetings only those cities shall 
be considered where there is no dis- 
criminatory housing, feeding and seat- 
ing of Negro N.E.A. members. 

The second amendment, likely to be 
adopted, would provide that no person 
shall be admitted or continued as an 
N.E.A. member who is a member of the 
Communist party or who advocates 
changing the form of the United States 
government by forcible means. 


Board Dismisses New York Teacher 
Charged With Lying Under Oath 

New YorK.—The New York City 
Board of Education voted unanimously 
March 16 to discharge an elementary 
school teacher on the ground that she 
had given a false answer under oath 
in denying affiliation with Communist, 
Fascist or Nazi movements. 

William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, recommended the dismissal of 
Mrs. Sylvia M. Schneiderman, a first- 
grade teacher, because, he charged, she 
made a false statement on the applica- 
tion for her teaching license. 

As a_ probationary teacher, Mrs. 
Schneiderman has no _ legal recourse 
against the action of the board nor is she 
entitled to a hearing. 


Schoolmasters Lions Club 

ATLANTIC City, N.J—Arthur_ V. 
Upton, superintendent at Clarksburg, 
W.Va., has been elected president of 
the Schoolmasters Lions Club, organ- 
ized here in March. Wylie G. Pate, 
supervising principal of the Middletown 
Township Schools, Leonardo, N.J., is 
secretary of the group. 
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International Council Stresses Need 
to Educate Parents of Exceptional Children 


CHICAGO.—The need to educate par- 
ents of handicapped children was one 
of the ideas stressed at the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children here 
March 19 to 22. 

Freda S. Kehm, director of the As- 
sociation for Family Living, said, “Fam- 
ily life education can make a major con- 
tribution to parents of handicapped 








children, perhaps greater than to par- 
ents of normal children, through help- 
ing them understand how much their 
feelings and attitudes (conscious and 
unconscious) affect their children. If 
they feel anxious and guilty, whatever 
they say or do cannot convey the basic 
trust and acceptance that will permit 
the handicapped child to feel comfort- 
able and secure.” 





Dr. Kehm pointed out that it is im- 
portant for parents not to expect too 
much of handicapped children and, at 
the same time, it is important to let 
them do the things they can do, the 
things that the parents expect of their 
other children. 

Two speakers told about programs 
for educating parents of deaf and hard- 
of-hearing children, conducted in con- 
nection with programs for the chil- 
dren. 

The department of hearing estab- 
lished at the University of Kansas Medi- 
cal Center in 1949 was discussed by 


| its educational director, June Miller. 
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Parent training is part of its program. 
The department has found three things 
essential for success in parent training: 
(1) the complete love and acceptance 
of the child as a normal individual; (2) 
the acceptance of the child’s handicap, 
and (3) the willingness to work with 
the child to the best of both the par- 
ents’ and the child’s ability. 

The school has experts explain the 
development and growth of children, 
the causes of deafness and the problems 
created by it, and how parents can help 
their deaf children. 

A parent education program devel- 
oped in Milwaukee by the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College and the Mil- 
waukee Hearing Society was explained 
by Alice Streng, director of the col- 
lege’s division of exceptional children. 
During the summer session a series of 
lectures for parents of deaf children is 
given by the college staff. Among the 
topics discussed are child development, 
the ear and how it works, the doctor 
looks at hearing, lipreading, getting 
ready for lipreading, getting ready for 
speech, training the child’s hearing, 
hearing aids, and educational services for 
deaf children. 

Miss Streng said that one of the im- 
portant values of the program was the 
opportunity for parents to discuss their 
problems and to realize that many of 
their problems were common rather 
than unique. 

Amy A. Allen, supervisor of the di- 
vision of special education of the Ohio 
Department of Education, urged that 
groups for exceptional children should 
be established in junior and senior high 
schools. 

Miss Allen pointed out that mentally 
retarded children grow as fast physi- 
cally and socially as do normal children, 


| they should be with their own age 


groups, and it is even more important 
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Chief of Test Drivers, Ford Motor Company 


SD vs ORDERS ARE: ‘Take nothing 
for granted in testing Ford 
School Bus Safety Chassis.’ These in- 
structions are followed to the letter. 
We take nothing for granted in testing 
to make sure this chassis meets every 
requirement of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the Ford Motor 
Company. Our thorough testing and 
re-testing program for the Ford 
School Bus Safety Chassis pays off in 
protection from accidents... repairs 
that you need never make .. . and in 
peace-of-mind that lasts all through 
your years of Ford School Bus Chassis 
ownership.” 





PROVED ENDURANCE—"Our ae road 
tests prove Ford School Bus Chassis stand up.” 
(Features like Double Channel frames, extra 
heavy duty axles, Ford Bonus Built construc- 
tion, make Ford the endurance champion.) 
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Body shown was built by Union City Body Company, Inc. of Union 
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for them than for normal children to 
have 12 years of education. 

There is a need, Miss Allen said, for 
more and better trained teachers of men- 
tally handicapped children, for more co- 
operation between these teachers and 
regular teachers, and for better materials 
for working. with handicapped children. 
“Plans should be made now,” she said, 
‘for post-school adjustment of these 
children both in the industrial commu- 
nity and in the social activities of the 
community.” 





Howard Blanchard, director of the “to separate the mentally retarded from 


public schools guidance clinic, Des 
Moines, Iowa, said, “The school offer- 
ings should be adjusted to the level 
of the ability of the individual so that 
he will grow at the peak of his ca- 
pacity. . . . The only reason for what 
is called special education is an attempt 
to meet the individual where he is and 
help him grow.” 

“It becomes almost a necessity by 
the time the junior high school 1s 
reached,” Mr. Blanchard pointed out, 
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the normal group for the basic skills 
of reading, arithmetic, English and so- 
cial studies. For physical education, 
their special abilities, student participa- 
tion in school government, the social 
life of the school, and so forth, they 
should be with the regular groups be- 
cause they are regular students in these 
areas. 

He emphasized the importance of de- 
veloping any special abilities mentally 
retarded children may have. 

Programs for handicapped children 
should be planned to suit the children, 
pointed out W. B. Schoenbohm, direc- 
tor of education at the lowa Hospital 
School for the Severely Handicapped. 
The program should not be planned and 
then the children expected to fit it. He 
and other speakers urged the importance 
of recognizing individual differences 
among handicapped children, which are 
just as great as individual differences 
among normal children. 


Workshop in Intergroup Relations 
to Be Held This Summer 


CLEVELAND. — The second summer 
workshop in intergroup relations will 
be held at Western Reserve University. 
Cleveland, June 20 to July 28. Director 
of the workshop is Richard A. Schermer- 
horn, associate professor of sociology. 

“This workshop is planned as a serv- 
ice for teachers and community leaders 
and is geared to practical problems of 
the classroom or everyday living,” Mr. 
Schermerhorn said. “Everyone who par- 
ticipates will work on a project that 
calls for guidance and aid in improving 
human relations in his own vocational 
field.” 

Six semester credit hours in the grad- 
uate school of education will be granted 
for completion of the course. 


Senate Wishes Happy Birthday 
to Poet Robert Frost 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In a rare move, 
the Senate unanimously resolved to wish 
a happy birthday to Robert Frost, poet, 
who was 75 years old on March 26. 

Although other countries extend off- 
cial greetings to artists and poets, such 
action is not common in the United 
States. Two days before Mr. Frost's 
birthday, however, the Senate stopped 
discussion on corn-loan plans to pass a 
resolution which noted that “Robert 
Frost has given the American people a 
long series of stories and lyrics which 
are enjoyed by people of all ages.” 
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Appellate Division Rules 
Feinberg Law Constitutional 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The appellate divi- 
sion, third department, has ruled unani- 
mously that the Feinberg law is con- 
stitutional. The court declared that bar- 
ring Communists from teaching in the 
public schools is well within the police 
powers of the state. Fred Moritt, one 
of the attorneys for the teachers, said 
the case will be carried to the US. 
Supreme Court. 

The appellate court thus reversed 
the November 28 decision of Justice 
Harry E. Schirick, who ruled that the 
law constituted a bill of attainder and 
that it contravened “due process” clauses 
of the state and federal constitutions. 

Enacted in 1949, the Feinberg law 
directed the board of regents to prepare 
a list of subversive organizations and 
made membership in such organizations 
prima facie evidence for dismissal. 

The appellate court handed down 
Opinions in two cases involving the con- 
stitutionality of the Feinberg law. One 
suit was brought by the chairman and 
secretary of the New York State Com- 
munist party, and the other by four New 
York City teachers and a former teacher. 

In an opinion dealing with the suit 
brought by the teachers, Justice Chris- 
topher Heffernan said: 

“There is no constitutional right to 
be a teacher any more than there is to 
be a public official or a member of 
any of the professions. No one has a 
constitutional right to advocate the over- 
throw of the government by force or 
violence. The courts have held time 
and again that the freedoms guaranteed 
by the Constitution are not absolute but 
must yield to the public welfare.” 

The legislature, which fixes the stand- 
ards for teachers, has the power to in- 
clude qualifications other than scholastic, 
Justice Heffernan said. 

“The most important qualification,” 
he asserted, “is loyalty to our govern- 
ment. It necessarily follows that dis- 
qualification is advocacy of the over- 
throw of that government.” 


Debate Whether to Compete 
for Freedoms Foundation Awards 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Whether school 
systems should compete for awards of 
the Freedoms Foundation is being 
sharply debated in Washington. The 
foundation invites 500 word-descrip- 
tions of school programs designed to 
teach pupils the “American way of 
life.” To support the descriptions, the 





foundation asks for outlines of study 
materials; copies of texts, books and 
booklets; publicity and other material. 
Judges will be state supreme court jus- 
tices, patriotic society officers, and serv- 
ice club officials. 

Some Washington educators hold that 
little constructive will be achieved 
by participation for the award. They 
point out that the contest was set up 
without the advice of a committee of 
educators; that no objective criteria 
for judging the school courses exist; 
that the past history of the founda- 
tion reflects a narrow concept of Amer- 
icanism (for it deals primarily with 
information about George Washington's 
career ), and that, since its financial sup- 
port comes mostly from industrialists, 
there is danger that the foundation may 
become a medium for propagandizing 
ulra-conservative points of view. 

Those who defend the foundation 
point out that on its board of directors 
are four college presidents, including 
Harold Stassen of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Raymond B. Allen, Uni- 
versity of Washington; G. D. Hum- 
phrey, University of Wyoming, and 
Robert L. Johnson, Temple University, 
and John W. Studebaker, former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, who orig- 
inated the “Zeal for Democracy” pro- 
gram. 

Spokesmen for the foundation also 
point out that its basic aim is to popu- 
larize a credo on the American way of 
life stressing belief in God, the Bill of 
Rights, and the right to own private 
property. The foundation reports that 
its aims have been endorsed by Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, president of Columbia 
University. 

Entries for the school systems awards 
must be submitted to the Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa, before 
July 31. 


New York Junior High Principals 
Lose Fight for Higher Pay 


New YORK.—The appellate division, 
by a unanimous vote, has dismissed a 
complaint by New York City’s junior 
high school principals to force the board 
of education to raise their pay to make 
it the same as that of senior high school 
principals. 

The junior high principals asked that 
their pay scale be raised from the pres- 
ent $6800 to $8800 a year to $9500 to 
$11,000 a year. Their request was re- 
fused by the board of education and, 
after a trial, Justice Aron Steuer of the 
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supreme court dismissed the principals’ 
complaint last November. 


More Than 28,000,000 Americans 
Changed Homes in 1949 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—America is still 
on the move. More than 28,000,000 
people changed homes in 1949, the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census reported last 
month. 

Of the total who changed their resi- 
dence, 19,000,000 moved within a 
county, 4,000,000 moved outside county 


lines within a state, and another 4,000,- 
000 moved from one state to another. 
The remainder moved across national 
lines. 

Striking fact about the internal mi- 
gration is the high rate of mobility 
among mothers with young children. 
Census data show that mothers having 
two or more children are more likely 
to move than mothers with one child 
or married women without children. 

“This may reflect the fact that these 
mothers move about in search of larger 
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quarters needed because of larger family 
size,’ says the Census Bureau. 

More Americans were on wheels dur- 
ing the war years of 1941-45 than at 
any other time. Today's mobility is not 
so high, but still remains a factor with 
which school systems must reckon. 


Committee Rejects Plan for 
Board of Appeals on Licensing 


New YorK.—A plan to create an in- 
dependent board to hear appeals outside 
the jurisdiction of New York City’s 
board of examiners has been unani- 
mously rejected by a committee inves- 
tigating the methods used in licensing 
teachers for the city’s school system. 

The committee's report praised the 
board of examiners for its integrity and 
impartiality and opposed the idea of an 
appeals board as being “a threat to the 
merit system of examination.” 

The committee did recommend that 
oral English tests should no longer be 
competitive and should be given as 
qualifying examinations only. Candi- 
dates should be permitted to take speech 
tests well in advance of regular license 
examinations, the report said, and those 
who pass these tests should be exempt 
from taking further oral examinations 
for the same license for a five-year pe- 
riod. 

Chairman of the committee was Ste- 
phen D. Bayne, retired deputy super- 
intendent of schools. 


New Film Deals With 
Rural School Teaching Technic 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—'School in Cen- 
terville,” a new film dealing with teach- 
ing technics in a rural school, has been 
released by the rural education depart- 
ment of the N.E.A. 

Howard A. Dawson, director of the 
department, says that the film was pro- 
duced to show rural teachers and county 
superintendents how pupils, teachers and 
parents work together to make rural 
education effective. 

Centerville, Va. is the actual locale 
of the film. Sequences show pupils 
studying their community at first hand, 
obtaining skill in the fundamentals, 
listening to and working with com- 
munity resource persons, and carrying 
over what they learned at school into 
home and group life. 

The film, running 20 minutes, may 
be purchased in color or black and 
white from the Department of Rural 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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Clear-Thinking, Efficient Teachers... 


free from the nagging fatigue of eyestrain ... getting far better teaching 
results with the help of Day-Brite lighting. 

WHAT ABOUT YOUR SCHOOL LIGHTING? Does it contribute these 
benefits? It should. For a teacher’s efficiency is no better than her health 


and mental alertness—no better than the lighting in her classroom! 


Choose your new lighting fixtures wisely. You can’t afford the high cost 
of cheap fixtures. Insist on famous Day-Brite quality—and get real 


economy! Get more value for your lighting dollar! Get unequalled long 
term performance at the lowest possible operating and maintenance cost. 
May we send you all the facts? Write today to: Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Missouri. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. Day-Brite fixtures are distributed nation- 


ally by leading electrical wholesalers. 
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NEWS... 


Place for Basic Business Education 
in Every School, U.B.E.A. Urges 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Business teach- 
ers are urged by their national leaders 
to sell school administrators the idea 
that “there is a place for basic business 
education in every school.” 

The suggestion to business teachers 
was made by the official organ of the 
United Business Education Association, 
whose headquarters are in Washington. 

Business teachers are being told to 
inform school administrators that the 


traditional typing, shorthand and book- 
keeping courses do not make up the 
whole of business education. The mod- 
ern concept is that buying life insurance 
or a home, budgeting, understanding 
banking, and understanding the ways 
of industry and commerce are skills 
needed by all. These are the elements 
of a modern business education course 
and, hence, should be offered to all high 
school youth. “Repeat, repeat, repeat to 
the administrator,’ the United Business 
Education Association urged its mem- 


























| RIXSO 


trolled by two valves—for closing and latch 
control. When door is closed, no parts of the 
plate, check or arm are visible. Roller bear- 
ings throughout. Spring control easily ad- 
justable. Hold-open feature available. Spe- 
cific literature and specifications will be fur- 
nished on request. 


CONCEALED 


OVERHEAD 
DOOR CHECKS 


Especially Compact for 
NARROW 


Headframes and 





Transom Bars 
... Metal or Wood 


Rixson No. 220 concealed 
single-acting overhead door 
checks—for interior, vestibule 
or entrance doors—are par- 
ticularly desirable when small 
space isa factor. These sturdy, 
reliable units are only 27/8” 
wide x 2%” high and 17” 
long. Checking action is con- | 














Special problems of 
installation will re- 
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tion from the Rixson 









engineering and de- 
signing departments, 
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, 4450 Carroll Avenue 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA—Wolter S. Johnson, 917 St. Charles Ave., 
Tel. Vernon 4725. 
*“CANADA—The Richards- Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., 
London, Ont., Tel. Fairmont 2800. 
LOS ANGELES—George E. Tupper, 1010 W. Olympic 
Bivd., Tel. Prospect 0924. 
NEW YORK—fred G. MacKenzie, 107 Reade St., 
Tel. Borclay 7-6852. 
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Rixson Company 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Telephone Mansfield 6-5050 


PHILADELPHIA—G. Norris Williams, 211 Greenwood 
Ave., Wyncote, Pa., Tel. Ogontz 1929. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—W. N. Browning, 529 Henry Bidg., 
Tel. Atwater 5839. 

SEATTLE—E. R. Spragg, 4012 East 38th St., Tel. 
Kenwood 7605. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—t. J. Fait, 2068 14th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. Tel. Chestnut 6262. 








bers, “that business education is for 
everyone and has a rightful place in the 
general education core.” 

The U.B.E.A., national professional 
organization of business teachers, reports 
that the number of Future Business 
Leaders of America Clubs is growing. 
During 1949 membership in the clubs 
has risen 33 per cent to a total of 10,000. 


Labor Department Offers Help 
to Students Seeking Jobs 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— High school 
and college students will face sharp 
competition for jobs this summer be- 
cause of rising unemployment. 

The U.S. Department of Labor took 
official notice of this fact, predicting 
that unemployment may reach the 
5,000,000 figure. At the same time, the 
department took two steps to help 
young people looking for jobs: 

1. It published a “Job Guide for 
Young Workers.” The new publica- 
tion, available free from the Department 
of Labor, lists some of the more impor- 
tant occupations open to young people. 
Duties, hiring requirements, pay, advan- 
tages and disadvantages are described 
for each of the “starting occupations.” 
These include bookkeeper assistant, cash- 
ier, general clerk, stenographer, sales 
clerk, telephone operator, beautician, 
practical nurse, carpenter helper, ma- 
chine shop worker, painter helper, as- 
sembler, sewing machine operator, 
draftsman, laboratory assistant, farm 
hand, and seaman. 

2. The department also urged school 
officials to work more closely with the 
1800 local public employment agencies. 
[hese placement offices have more cur- 
rent general job information than is 
published in the “Job Guide,” as well 
as lists of openings for young people 
in search of jobs. 


Senator Proposes ‘Marshall Plan 
in the Field of Ideas” 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—"“A Marshall 
Plan in the field of ideas,” to win the 
cold war, was proposed by William 
Benton in his first speech as junior sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. Benton offered “a campaign for 
men’s minds and loyalties” to reach 
every corner of the world. He said that 
the United States needs a full-throated 
voice to tell the world’s people the truth 
about democracy. 

He urged that we strengthen 
UNESCO; exhibit American educational 
films to at least one-fourth of the popu- 
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tor long-suffering 
school floors 


THERE'S NOTHING 
LIKE A 


Alackel” 


Those scuffling young feet can’t hurt 
corridors—when there’s a Clarke Floor 
Maintainer on the job! 

The fast-working Clarke whisks 
away tracked-in mud and sand... 
scrubs, waxes, polishes, steel-wools 
and sands all types of floors . . . keeps 
corridors, classrooms, gymnasiums 
clean and sanitary. 

Your janitor will like the Clarke be- 
cause it makes work easier! Floors 
cleaned with a Clarke keep their finish 
longer, in spite of heavy traffic. And 
Clarke Floor Maintainers are smooth 










@ Improved “finger-tip’’ 


action safety switch 


CLARKE 
FLOOR 
MAINTAINER 


® Ideal for sanding school 
desks, polishing lockers, etc. 


@ Adjustable handle to 
“fit” the operator 






operating, easy to handle, quiet and 
perfectly balanced. 

You'll like the Clarke—because it's 
quality-built, fully guaranteed, to give 
years of uninterrupted service. 

Don't forget the handy Clarke Duo 

.. the portable sander-polisher, 
ideal for sanding ‘‘John loves Mary” 
off school desks and window sills! 
It's also great for Manual Training 
Department use as a 6 in 1 tool.* 

Write, wire or telephone for infor- 
mation or a demonstration. 


CLARKE DUO 
SANDER POLISHER 


* @ Sands, polishes, buffs, 
wirebrushes, drills, grinds 






@ A size to meet 
every school need 
and budget 





@ A “must” for small 





repair jobs 





Clarke Floor Maintainers and the Duo Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
ar SANDING MACHINE COMPANY Sales and Service Branches 
. 505 CLAY AVENUE e MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN in All Principal Cities. 
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NEWS... 


lation of the earth once a month; bring 
to the United States 100,000 foreign 
students a year, and create a world- 
wide chain of broadcasting stations to 
reach every radio set in the world. 
He also suggested that the non-Com- 
munist nations get together and decide 
on a few simple themes about democ- 
racy that would be stressed time and 
communications 


again through mass 


media to people everywhere. 


Benton's proposals, incorporated in 
Senate Resolution 243, were endorsed 





COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-H0 W/ 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . . Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 
. . qualities that long and hard usage only serve 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- 


tion . 


tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 


For LEADERSHIP! lar 





. . labora- 


by Senators Douglas (D.-Ill.), Flanders 
(R.-Vt.), Fulbright (D.-Ark.) , Graham 
(D.-N.C.), Hendrickson (R.-N.J.), Leh- 
man (D.-N.Y.), McMahon (D.-Conn.), 
Morse (R.-Ore.), Mundt (R.-S.D.), 
Smith (R.-Me.), Sparkman (D.-Ala.) 
and Tobey (R.-N.H.). 


No Remedial School Work 

During Vacation, Says Dr. Gans 
New YorK.—'l hope that some day 

our society will be sufficiently advanced 

so that educators will be arrested if they 





IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Whether of wood or metal, 


Sheldon furniture is soundly 
engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are easily arranged and re- 
arranged to accommodate con- 
tents for orderly storage and to 
prevent breakage . . . Just one 
more example of Sheldon’s 
thoroughness in detail. 


The key to your complete 
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insist that a child do remedial work dur- 
ing the summer months as a condition 
of promotion,’ Roma Gans, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, told camp directors 
recently. 

Speaking at a luncheon of the New 
York section of the American Camp- 
ing Association, Dr. Gans emphasized 
that camp life is an important part of 
a child’s upbringing. 

“In the first place,” she said, “a young- 
ster needs the ability to face the world 
on his own—away from his parents, his 
neighborhood, his school. Youngsters 
who have never been on their own fre- 
quently fail in later life.” 

Also, Dr. Gans said, children need to 
participate in a lawful, orderly pro- 
cedure which they themselves may help 
to set up in a summer camp. 

But during the summer children need 
a rest from schooling, especially from 
those subjects with which they have had 
difficulty, Dr. Gans emphasized. She 
told of a boy who was picked up on the 
road near a summer camp. “With tears 
streaming down his face the boy said, 
‘I just want to go some place where 
no one will teach me how to read.’” 


Bulletin Discusses Supervision 
of Elementary Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—'Organization 
and Supervision of Elementary Educa- 
tion in 100 Cities” is a new bulletin 
released by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The bulletin reports a study made by 
staff members of the division of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. It covers 
such topics as over-all organization in 
elementary schools, organization for 
leadership, schedules, classification, pupil 
records and progress reports, school com- 
munity relations, and the use of instruc- 
tional materials. The opinions of school 
leaders interviewed on their practices, 
their plans for the future, and their 
thoughts on recent trends in educational 
organization are included, as well as 
statistical summaries of present prac- 
tices. 

Copies of Bulletin 1949 No. 11 may 
be obtained from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, DC., 
for 25 cents. 


Catalog of Government Films 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. Office 
of Education will make a periodic com- 
pilation of information on government 
films and publish a catalog of such 
films available for public use. 
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| SCHOOL WALLS 





Natco Glazed Vitritile Fac- 
ing Tile—8W series with 
ground edges (normal face 
size 8’’ x 16’’) used in the 
Chestnut Street School, 
W. Hempstead, New York. 
Architect--Frederick W. 
Wiedersum, Valley Stream, 
N.Y. General Contractor 

O'Driscoll Construction 
Corporation, New York. 





Natco Glazed Structural Facing Tile build IS 
interior school walls that can “‘take’’ the | 
| 


NN MODULAR 
: COORDINATION 


hard service and abuse of young America 

school life—and come through year after 
year unscathed and unmarked. 

They are strong, firesafe and sanitary. | 

| 


Tile and 16 inch ruler (at 
left) are laid on grids made 
up of 4 inch squares. The 
4 inch module unit of 
measure is the basis of 
modular coordination for 
all building materials and 
equipment. 





Their bright, cheerful surfaces need no 
maintenance except occasional washing 








with soap and water. 
Erection costs are moderate because good workmanship. Don’t overlook Natco 


Natco Structural Facing Tile are available Structural Clay Tile for attractive and 
in easy-to-set-up modular sizes—which economical exteriors as well. Write for 
means less material waste, no time delays, the new Natco Catalog SA-50. 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK * CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT * BOSTON 
SYRACUSE * NORTH BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA * TORONTO, CANADA 
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“Flying Classroom” Dates 
Postponed Three Weeks 

EAST LANSING, MICH.—The dates for 
the Michigan State College European 
“Flying Classroom” were changed from 
March 20 - May 1 to April 10 - May 
24. 

Postponement was made to give sev- 
eral states more time to raise money 
for scholarships for their educational 
representatives on the trip. 

It was expected that representatives 
from 40 states would constitute the 


group selected for the flying field study 
of economics and political, social and 
educational conditions in 11 countries. 


Bulletin Discusses 
Teaching of Hospitalized Children 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—'‘School in the 
Hospital,” a bulletin recently issued by 
the U.S. Office of Education, deals with 
the problem of teaching hospitalized 
children. Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath emphasizes the seri- 
ousness of the problem which, he says, 








SPECIFY ‘PEABODY’ No. 260 














STEEL MOVABLE 
Suntan DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody 
No. 260 Steel Movable Desks and 
you equip them with the most effi- 
cient, most comfortable, and most 
attractive seating money can provide. 
Examine this quality seating. See 
how sturdy it is built. Notice the 
desk lids do not slam -look at the 
comfortable seat and notice how 
both seat and desk are independently 
adjustable. The adjustment feature 
is positive—cannot slip. Only per- 
sons responsible for seating can ad- 
just them. No bolts—no butterfly 
nuts for children to loosen. 


NEW SUNTAN COLOR MAKES CLASS ROOMS 
MORE ATTRACTIVE..FINISH RESISTS SCRATCHES 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats and 
backs are also given a CELSYN coating—a coating so hard and tough it resists 
scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 Steel 





Movable Desks. 


PEABODY OFFERS FULL LINE 
OF QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment 
can buy all necessary school furniture and be pro- 
ironclad guarantee of 
superior quality, workmanship, material and correct- 


tected by the PEABODY 


ness of design. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Write direct to — 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. orm manciesre, wo. | 












No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 
| 


BOX 3 
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“affects almost 2,000,000 children ad- 
mitted to hospitals each year.” 

The bulletin was written by Romaine 
P. Mackie, specialist for schools for the 
physically handicapped in the Office of 
Education, and Margaret Fitzgerald, 
principal teacher in charge of educa- 
tion of patients at the Grasslands Hos- 
pital, Valhalla, N.Y. It is Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1949 No. 3 and is 
available from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, DC, 
for 20 cents. 


New York Teachers Want Voice 


_ in Schools’ Administration 


NEw YoORK.—A campaign to give 
teachers a greater voice in the educa- 


| tional and administrative policies of the 


New York City public schools has been 


_ opened by the New York Teachers 


Guild, Local 2, of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, A.F.L. 

The guild wants to estabiish teacher 
elected councils in all schools and :o 
amend board of education by-laws so 
that the councils may share with prin- 
cipals the responsibility for forming 
school policies. The guild pointed out 
that students are permitted to partici- 
pate in the planning of class activities 
and suggested that teachers should be 
allowed to register their own profes- 
sional judgment in the same manner. 

As part of a long range program of 
“democratization” of the public schools, 
the guild also is asking for a teachers’ 
“bill of rights,” particularly the right to 
free discussion at conferences; new 
grievance machinery whereby teachers 
will be judged by their peers, and a 
personnel department with adequate 
teacher representation. 


10,500,000 More Students 
Expected by 1959-60 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — In 1959-60 


| there will be 10,500,000 more children 


in elementary and high schools than 
there were in 1946-47, the U.S. Office 
of Education has estimated. 

The report said that $10,000,000,000 
will be needed to construct sufficient 
school buildings to house the additional 
children. 


Library Bill Defeated 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The House of 
Representatives defeated, by a three-vote 
margin, a bill that would have provided 
$36,400,000 in government aid within 
the next five years to help states set 
up and demonstrate library services. 
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Long-Wearing, Low-Cost, 


ab KENTILE FLOORS are 
ideal for any school interior. = 
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# KenTILE Fioors not only add colorful, up-to-the- —_ KENTILE WALLS make maintenance easier, too. 
minute designs to schoolrooms, they lower maintenance ies : 


and installation costs, too. Cleaning and periodic no-rub 
waxings are the only maintenance required. 


! 
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p++ tet tt 11 Fingerprints, smudges, pen- 
: | cilmarks wash offeasily. And 
this durable material resists 
nicks and scratches . . . ends 
the expense of repainting or 
refinishing. 

= Call your local Kentile 
dealer for further informa- 
tion. His name is listed in 
the Classified Directory un- 
der FLOORING. 


= Students give floors a terrific beating. But Kentile 
Floors, subjected to over two decades of wear, are still 
as attractive as when first installed. Original colors 
never wear off... they go clear through this rugged, 
asphalt tile. Kentile passes all fire underwriting tests 
and its resilient surface gives quiet, non-slip footing. 


=» For playrooms and athletic areas, permanent game 
markers are provided by Kentile feature strips that 
eliminate continuous repainting. ThemeTile and Ken- 
serts—decorative inserts easily installed thanks to tile- 
by-tile installation —give a cheerful, relaxing atmosphere 
to elementary classrooms. Special Kentile, a greaseproof 


type of Kentile, is recommended for school work shops, KEN ILE ® 
T 





kitchens and cafeterias. 
The Asphalt Tile of Enduring Beauty Le GY 
DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC., 58 Second Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. * 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. * 705 Architects Bldg., 17th and 
Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. * 1211 NBC Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio * 225 Moore St., S.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. * Kansas City Merchandise 


Mart Inc., 2201-5 Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. * 1440 11th St., Denver 4, Colo. * 4532 South Kolin Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. » 1113 Vine 
St., Houston 1, Texas * 4501 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. » 95 Market St., Oakland, Calif. * 452 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS... 

Ralph D. Mc- 
Leary, superintend- 
ent at Concord, 
Mass., since 1945, 
will become super- 
intendent at Plain- 
field, N.J., July 1. 
He will succeed Ar- 
thur F. Hopper, 


‘who is retiring. Mr. 





R. D. McLeary 


McLeary began his career in education 
in 1924 as head of the mathematics de- 


partment and vice principal of the high 
school at Waterville, Me. He was head 
of the mathematics department and eve- 
ning school principal at Newburyport, 
Mass., from 1930 to 1937, director of 
mathematics for the public schools of 
Brookline, Mass., from 1937 to 1942, and 
superintendent at Barrington, R.I., from 
1942 to 1945. He is vice chairman of 
the New England School Development 
Council, a member of the standing com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Council of 


Public Schools, and chairman of the 


ow ¢ oceans 


FOR WOOD FLOORS | 





SEAL-0-SAN 


SEALS OUT DIRT - 
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ON’T CHIP AWAY 


APPLY PENETRATING SEAL-O-SAN and cut the total 
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cost of the floor! Because Seal-O-San protects the wood 
against traffic and abuse, the life of the floor is lengthened 
... replacement costs are nil. That’s not all, Seal-O-San so 
completely seals the wood pores and cracks and crevices, 
that daily maintenance is cut to the bone . . . dust mopping 
does the trick. Expensive scrubbing is eliminated. Years 
of use all over the country prove that Seal-O-San protects 
floors... saves the wood from wear and keeps it beautiful. 
Test it where the traffic is toughest . . . you'll soon use it 
throughout the school. Write today for folder. 


PENETRATING 


&i> SEAL-O-SAN 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., HUNTINGTON, IND., TORONTO 








legislative committee of the Massachu- 
setts Association of School Superintend- 
ents. 

Irby B. Carruth, superintendent at 
Waco, Tex., since 1944, has been named 
superintendent at Austin, Tex., effective 
June 1. He succeeds J. W. Edgar, re- 
cently appointed Texas state commis- 
sioner of education. Mr. Carruth for- 
merly was superintendent at Canyon and 
Bonham, Tex. 

Angelo Giaudrone, superintendent at 
Ellensberg, Wash., has been elected presi- 
dent of the department of administration 
and supervision of the Washington Edu- 
cation Association. He Ted 
Muncaster, assistant superintendent at 
Everett. 

C. Graves Sivells, high school principal 
at Wharton, Tex., has accepted the posi- 
tion of acting superintendent of Wharton 
schools. He will succeed Floyd G. Betts, 
who has resigned, effective August 31. 

Walter R. Smith is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Glen Cove, N.Y., 
succeeding the late Eugene J. Gribbin. 
Mr. Smith’s successor as high school 
principal is Cameron Maiden, guidance 
director of the Glen Cove school for the 


succeeds 


past several years. 

D. R. Littell is the new superintendent 
of schools at Villisca, Iowa, succeeding 
Cortie A. Vernon, who resigned. Wilbur 
Fatka, former principal at Goldfield, 
Iowa, succeeded Mr. Littell as superin- 
tendent of schools at Anita, Iowa. 

Frank H. Nye will retire as superin- 
tendent of schools in White Plains, N.Y., 
in June. 

Elizabeth Brooke Cochran, for the last 
eight years principal of St. Anne’s School, 
Charlottesville, Va., has been appointed 
headmistress of the Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, N.Y. She will 
assume her new position July 1. 

S. Rowland Morgan Jr., a member ot 
the faculty of the Episcopal Academy in 
Philadelphia, will become headmaster of 
the Mary C. Wheeler School at Provi 
dence, R.I., at the end of the current 
school year. He will succeed Mabel Van 
Norman, who is retiring. 

J. Theodore Peters, executive director 
of the College Settlement at Philadelphia 
since 1941, will become headmaster of 
the Friends Select School at Philadelphia 
September 1. He will succeed Harris G. 
Haviland, who is resigning. 

Ray Adams, assistant superintendent 
of secondary schools at Dearborn, Mich., 
has been reassigned to the position of 
administrative assistant in charge of per- 
sonnel at Dearborn. 
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Chevrolet Advance-Design school bus chassis are 


engineered with safety the first consideration. 
They are built to Jast—to stand up dependably 
under adverse road and weather conditions! 
Their sturdy construction and rugged strength— 
plus superior economy and roadability have, 
year after year, put them at the head of their 
class. And again for 1950 Chevrolet’s extra 
margin of reserve power, new improved engines, 





SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds 


depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 
54 pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master valve-in-head 
engine, 105 h.p., 193 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds governed under 35 m.p.h. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities, 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift- 
Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 foot- 
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pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
governed speed. 


137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 
m.p.h. Capacity, 16 pupils. 








positive braking and ease of control rank these hardy school 
bus chassis top favorites for safety first to last! For full 
details, consult your Chevrolet dealer today. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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FLOORS! 


When a floor is sparkling clean and bright, 
its “personality” is alive... radiant... 
beautiful. It adds charm to any interior and 
prestige to your buildings. When the floor 
is dull and drab, the “personality” 
is smothered. 

Be sure that your floors reflect their full, 
vital “personality.” It’s easy to achieve 
when you use a HILD Floor Machine. 

This powerful machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to perform every 
kind of maintenance job. It will scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind. The 
machine's precision balance and self-pro- 
pelled action make it less tiring to operate 
... invite frequent, thorough maintenance. 


Capacitor-start motor assures long, trouble- | 


free service. Made in four sizes ... a correct 
size for every floor area. 






WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


740 W. Washington Bivd., Dept. SC-5 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





NEWS... 


PRINCIPALS... 

Lloyd W. Ashby, principal of Omaha 
Technical High School, Omaha, Neb., 
has been named high school principal 
at Cheltenham, Pa. He will succeed 
Howard W. Fields, who will retire in 
June. 

E. J. Harrington has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Carmi Township High School, 
Carmi, Ill., effective June 30. 

Robert W. Ullom, assistant superin- 
tendent of Crawford County community 
unit schools in Robinson, Ill., has been 
appointed high school principal at Ben- 
ton, Ill. He will succeed B. Floyd Smith, 
who has resigned effective at the end 
of this school year. 

Mitchell Gratwick will succeed Charles 
Tillinghast as principal of Horace Mann 
School for Boys at Riverdale, N.Y., at 
the end of the school year. Dr. Gratwick 
has been headmaster of Hackley School 
at Tarrytown, N.Y., for nine years. 

James E, Coons, headmaster of Tilton 
Boys’ Preparatory School, Tilton, N.H., 
for 15 years, will retire next fall. 

Robert Simpson Lyle, acting head- 
master at Sidwell Friends School, Wash- 
ington, D.C., since August, has been 
appointed headmaster of the school. He 
succeeds the late Edwin C. Zavits. 

Katharine Lee has been appointed 
principal of the National Cathedral 
School for Girls at Washington, D.C., 
succeeding Mabel B. Turner, who will 
retire in June. Miss Lee is now prin- 
cipal of the Pasadena Polytechnic Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Gerald Thayer, assistant high school 
principal at Baldwin, N.Y., will become 
principal July 1. He will succeed Arthur 
W. Lynip, who has resigned to accept 
a position as dean of Houghton College, 
Houghton, N.Y. 

Alexander S. Massell, principal of the 
Central Commercial High School, New 
York City, received the award of the 
Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity for distin- 
| guished service to business education. 





| OTHERS... 
| Marjorie Cecil Johnston has been ap- 
pointed assistant specialist in the division 
| of international educational relations, 
| U.S. Office of Education. She will be re- 
| sponsible for the exchange of information 
on education and evaluation of student 
credentials for the American republics. 
| Dr. Johnston formerly was director of 
| the department of languages at the 
_ American Institute for Foreign Trade. 





Harold J. Dillon, formerly executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Public Edu- 
cation and Child Labor Association, has 
been named national educational director 
of Junior Achievement, Inc., New York 
City. 

Clayton D. Hutchins has been ap- 
pointed as specialist for school finance in 
the division of school administration, U.S. 
Office of Education. Dr. Hutchins had 
been assistant director of the research di- 
vision of the National Education Asso- 
ciation since 1945, 

Herbert R. Jensen has been appointed 
acting director of the division of audio- 
visual instruction services of the National 
Education Association. He also will 
serve as executive secretary of the N.E.A. 
department of audio-visual instruction. 
While completing his graduate work at 
Columbia University, Dr. Jensen organ- 
ized the Communication Materials Cen- 
ter there and also served as manager of 
Columbia University Educational Films. 

Morris Warschauer, acting secretary 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed secretary. He 
succeeds Nathaniel Kaplan, who was ap- 
pointed a justice of the domestic rela- 
tions court last year. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

Alonzo G. Grace has been 
chairman of the department of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Grace had been a professor of educa- 
tional administration at the university 
since November 1949, when he returned 
from Germany, where he was director 
of the division of education and cul- 
tural relations of the office of military 
government for a year and a half. For- 
merly he was state commissioner of edu- 
cation in Connecticut. 

Carl J. Rees has been appointed the 
first dean of the University of Delaware’s 
school of graduate studies. Dr. Rees was 
director of the graduate division for the 
last four years. In December the board 
of trustees authorized the division’s ex- 
pansion into the sixth of the university’s 
academic schools. 

William Kenneth Payne, former dean 
of Savannah State College, Savannah, 
Ga., who has been serving recently as 
acting president of the college, has been 
named president. He succeeds James A. 
Colston, who resigned last fall. 

Boyd Crumrine Patterson, head of the 
department of mathematics at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y., was elected presi- 
dent of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Washington, Pa., recently. 


named 
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STEEL = — LOCKERS. 


5 por 


2 


STURDY BOTTOMS ...to take 
punishment. Full width inch 
flange of bottom rests solidly on 
heavy 16 gauge steel frame mem- 
ber. No possibility of breaking 
or sagging. Be sure to compare 
this Medart feature with ordinary 
type locker bottoms. eus0o-4 


SECURITY because the door lock- 
ing mechanism #5 pickproof + - - 
dual-latch .- > concealed in the 
channel lock rod it is pre-locking, 
positive latching. Operates 
whether door is slammed or gently 
shut. Exclusive Medart patent. 





ry 


LONG LIFE because of channel ADJUSTABLE LEGS that can be 
frame construction . .- 1 6 gauge raised of lowered to compensate 
steel, top, bottom and side frame Il for unevenness of floor. Legs are 
—— ensure rigidity an¢ - correctly spaced every two or three 
ae led strength. All paris elec- lockers (depending on locker 
trically welded into solid squar€ 1 width) to facilitate cleaning under 
frame to assure proper fitting © " lockers 

door. , : 


DST ST. tetstahpnern rte TS 


5 ‘ | MEDART STEEL LOCKERS available in all standard types and sizes.-- 
STYLING --- for efficiency and a y either recessed OF free standing. Write for descriptive literature .- + Send 
modern streamlined appearance. i y your plans fos seagaiias 
Absence of hinge bolt-heads on 

doors, styling of louvers, handle 

and legs give Medart Lockers that 

smart modern i 

Simplicity that bespeaks smooth 

operation. 


| 





Ee eel 


Wire Basket Shelving and 
Wire Baskets for use where 
the privacy of Steel Lock- 
ers is not required. Write 
for descriptive literature. 


Medart Steel Lockerobes 
with “Simultaneous 
Opening - Master Door 
Control” for elementary 
school use. Write for 
descriptive literature. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 


Emerging Programs for Improving Educa- 
tional Leadership. Report of the third work 
conference of the National Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Educational Administration held at 
Clear Lake Camp, Battle Creek, Mich., August 
28 to September 3. Order from Prof. Daniel R. 
Davies, division of educational administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. Pp. 98. $1. 

The Federal Government and Education. Orig- 
inal and complete study of education for the 
Hoover Commission Task Force on Public Wel- 
fare. By Hollis P. Allen, professor of educa 
tion, Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, 
Calif. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 
Pp. $33. $4. 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


An Approach to the Development of a Pro- 
gram of In-Service Education for Public School 
Superintendents in Kentucky. By Harold P. 
Adams. Bulletin of the bureau of school service, 
college of education, University of Kentucky, 
Vol. XXII, No. 2, December 1949. Results of 
a study made to discover the problems upon 
which superintendents of Kentucky schools desire 
assistance and recommendations for in-service 
education are given in the booklet. Pp. 95. 50 
cents. 

Research Committee Report on After School 
Use of Buildings. Published by the Association 
of School Business Officials, H. W. Anderson, 
secretary, Kalamazoo, Mich. Bulletin No. 13. 
Pp. 64. 

Educational Law Simplified. By David Taylor 
Marke, education editor of the Associated Press. 


Get Great Utility at LOW COST 
with ARNCO 
RECEDING DOOR CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


ELIMINATES 
OVER- 
CROWDING 


EASILY 
INSTALLED 


CUTS 
COSTS 


Arnco Steel Reced- 
ing Door Classroom 
Wardrobes provide 
an efficient, sanitary 
means of housing 
pupils’ clothing 
within the class- 
room. Design based 
on years of experi- 
ence in equipping 
schools with both 
standardized and 
built-to-order metal 
furniture. 





ARNCO Wardrobe standard design is 
based on all-steel construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelving, etc. Doors are 
easily operated by small children. 
ARNCO Wardrobes offer freedom of 
sagging of doors and minimum hard- 
ware maintenance. ARNCO Wardrobes 
can be furnished in any desired com- 
bination of wardrobe and auxiliary cab- 
inets or wardrobe only. 





NON-SAGGING, FINGER-TIP OPERAT- 
ING, PIVOTED SUSPENSION HARDWARE 
is of one-piece construction in solid 
bronze, is fully adjustable and operates 
smoothly on two sets of ball bearings. 
One bearing is placed at lower pivot 
arm and the other where lower pivot 
arm engages door bracket. Neither 
doors nor mechanism will sag due to 
rugged construction. 


Write for literature 


A.R. NELSON CO., inc. 


210 E. 40th St., 


New York 16,N. Y. 
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| Pp. 624. $5. 


Explains and illustrates the education laws in 
all the states as they affect teachers, pupils, par- 
ents and other educational employes. Oceana 
Publications, 461 W. 18th St., New York 11. 
Pp. 96. Paper-bound, $1; cloth-bound, $2. 
Toward Better Schools—in Tennessee. Report 
of school superintendents’ work conference, 
sponsored by the state department of education, 
at the College of Education, University of 
Tennessee, April 19 to 29. University of Tennes- 
see Record, Extension Series, Vol. XXV, No. 7, 
November 1949, Knoxville, Tenn. Pp. 49. 


CURRICULUM 


Personality and Youth. By Louis P. Thorpe, 
professor of education and psychology, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Purpose is to pre 
sent in nontechnical language that high school 
students can understand the essential facts of 
personality development and sound social adjust- 
ment. Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Pp. 378. $3. 

Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 1950 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Prepared by the year- 
book committee, Caroline Tryon, department of 
education and committee on human _ develop- 
ment, University of Chicago, chairman. Pub- 
lished by the A.S.C.D., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 320. $3. 

The United States Congress, Organization and 
Procedure. By Floyd M. Riddick, Senate editor 
of the “Daily Digest’ of the Congressional Rec- 
ord. National Capitol Publishers, Ine., P.O. 
Box 7706, Washington 4, D.C. Pp. 459. $4.50. 

A Basic Book Collection for High Schools. 
Compiled by a joint committee of the American 
Library Association, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, and N.E.A. Dorotha Dawson, 
chairman. Published by the American Library 
Association, Chicago. Fifth edition. Pp. 195. 
$2.75. 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades. Compiled by Eloise Rue. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago. Pp. 493. $6. 


GUIDANCE 


Teacher Listen: the Children Speak. By 
James L. Hymes, professor of education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. Offers sug- 
gestions to classroom teachers for coping with 
“behavior problems.’’ Published by the New 
York Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State 
Charities Aid Association, 105 E. 22d St., New 
York 10. Pp. 44. 25 cents. 

Gateways to Guidance. Some aspects of men- 
tal hygiene for classroom teachers. Published 
by the New York City Board of Education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 2. Pp. 58. 

Occupations for Girls and Women. Selected 
References. By Louise Moore. Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau No. 229. Compiled by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor in 
cooperation with the U.S. Office of Education. 
Order from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 105. 30 cents. 

The Psychology of Exceptional Children. By 
Karl C. Garrison, associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Georgia. Revised edition. 
Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 517. $4.50. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public Relations Program for a Citizen Com- 
mittee. By John P. Keith. Information Bulletin 
No. 4. Bureau of Municipal Research, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. Pp. 74. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Cooperative School Plant Planning. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) Report of major addresses given at 
a school plant conference held at the Univer- 
sity of Utah in June 1949. Edited by Roald 
F. Campbell. Pp. 37. 


SURVEYS 


Surveys, Polls, and Samples: Practical Pro- 
cedures. By Mildred Parten, University of 
Rochester. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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The secret is a clever hinge arrangement—plus a muntin, 
a glass panel and a metal panel. This same beautiful 
Fenestra* Hollow Metal door can be used: Swing-in or 


swing-out ... left or right hand—each with panels of 
metal or glass... with or without a muntin. 

It costs a lot less because Fenestra craftsmen can give 
you the variety you need and still concentrate production 
facilities on a few basic high-quality types. Naturally, 
when production waste in time and money is eliminated, 
quality goes up and cost comes down. 

This door is tough—it can be kicked and slammed 
and still look good. After years of use, a coat of paint 
will make it like new again. 


CNESTTU 


Doors - Windows - Panels 
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CCAUSE 


this can be 


12 different doors 


... It costs a lot less 


One of 135 Fenestra Doors in Mandeville High 
School, Flint, Mich. Architect: Bennett & Straight 
of Dearborn. Contractor: Karl B. Foster, Flint. 


This door is easy to handle—it swings open and shut 
smoothly, quietly. That operating balance never changes. 
Each door is packed with sound-smothering insulation. 

This door is fire-safe—steel won’t burn. 

Door Comes Complete with Frame and Hardware. Each 
Fenestra door is carefully packaged to protect the 
gleaming finish. You can count on quality with Fenestra 
... over half a century a leader in metal fabrication. 
Take advantage of versatile Fenestra Stock Hollow 
Metal Doors. You'll appreciate their remarkably low 
cost. Call your Fenestra representative (listed in the 
yellow pages of your telephone directory) for further 
information, or... 

* Trademark 


"————— MAIL THIS COUPON -————— 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Door Division 

Dept. NS-5, 2257 E. Grand Boulevard 

Detroit 11, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, information on 
Fenestra Stock Hollow Metal Doors. 


| ste 


Company __ —_ 


Address ______ ees 35 


ecsirciabedensittvchiveameiilsionan aa entnesanenaraiih diaeanapumeanatiinhsCoarens 
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COMING EVENTS 








APRIL 
16-19. Rocky Mountain Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Denver. 


17-20. National Conference on Higher 
Education, N.E.A. Department of Higher 
Education, Chicago. 


18-22. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Dallas, 
Tex. 

20-22. Midsouth Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Mobile, Ala. 


Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


Midwest Regional Conference of 
Superintendents, Des 


23-25. 
Community School 
Moines, Iowa. 

27-29. Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, State Teachers 
College, Minot, N.D. 

30-May 2. Northwest Regional Conference 
of Community School Superintendents, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

MAY 

3-6. American Association for Adult Edu- 

cation, Cleveland. 


TODAY’S CLASSROOM 


ro Mo (-Yo hte lal meta slole)| 


install 


home 








In the modern coordinated classroom it’s Litesite—the 
chalkboard that is color-toned to guard fine young eyes 
and provide an environment conducive to better vision, 
better posture, better learning. 


Write for descriptive Litesite folder: Dept. NS-EO 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers we 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





5-6. American Council on Education, Chi- 
cago. 

22-24. Fifth National Conference on Citi- 
zenship, Washington, D.C. 

22-24. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Long Beach, Calif. 

22-24. Fourth Conference of Leaders in 
Elementary Education. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 
15-17. South Atlantic Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


19-22. National Association of Student 
Councils, West High School, Denver. 


25-July 14. National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, N.E.A. Division of 
Adult Education Services and cooperating 


| universities, Bethel, Me. 


| ards 


28-July 1. National Conference on Stand- 
for Teacher Education Institutions, 


| N.E.A. Commission on Teacher Education 


and Professional Standards, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


JULY 

2-7. National Education Association, St. 
Louis. 

2-7. N.E.A. Department 

School Principals, St. Louis. 


17-23. Delegate Assembly, World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession, Ot- 


of Elementary 


| tawa, Canada. 


24-Aug. 18. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 


tion Leadership, The American University, 


Washington, D.C. 


30-Aug. 2. National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


AUGUST 


20-26. School for Executives, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

27-Sept. 2. National Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Educational Administration, Ithaca, 


N.Y. 





SEPTEMBER 


25-28. Association of School 
Officials, Chicago. 


Business 


OCTOBER 


9-11. Fifth National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


30. Association 
Cleveland. 


Urban Universities, 


of 


NOVEMBER 


5-11. American Education Week. 


DECEMBER 


28-30. National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation and National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, Cleveland. 
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BLEACHERS FOLDED AND PARTITION OPENED 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS | An FOLDING BLEACHERS 
Ample leg room with approved safety con- 1 V feltiie Santos castieaneaumeneeess 


struction offers maximum seating capacity 
when extended or maximum playing space 
when folded. Compact, easily maintained BLEACHERS OPENED AND | 4RTITIONS CLOSED 


and operated, HORN FOLDING BLEACH- a we 





an 
Folding Partitions 



















































































































ERS are approved in 48 States. " 
tae | Saere 
inlet cn soe paar Y AIO 
FLOOR SPACE | 
ROWS —_——__—— **HEIGHT 
IN USE *CLOSED Daswor Lact Cove? 
3 4Ft. Gin, | Ft. 8% In. 3 Ft. O In. a 
4 6 Ft. 7 In. 2 Ft. OY% In. 3 Fi P in. 4 re 
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FOUNTAIN SPECIALTIES 


rae SWEDEN FREEZER 
WAY 
mt 





hw 







Meicediaese ap- 


plaud the nutrition- 
al value of soft ice 
cream cones, shakes 
and other popular 
fountain speciaities 
: served fresh from a 
SZ Sweden SPEED 
Fountain Freezer. What's more... healthy young 
appetites quickly step up demand for these 
products of smooth texture and delicate taste. 





MODEL 1-131 


INCREASE FOUNTAIN PROFITS 


SWEDEN'S direct-to-customer service eliminates bulk 
shrinkage, cuts dipped ice cream food costs in half. Yer— 
by requiring less cream weight-per-serving —SWEDEN 
yields larger, volume-building portions! Further elimination 
of dipping, scraping, handling, slashes labor costs 50% and 


more... allows handling of greater volume with less labor. 


EASY, DEPENDABLE OPERATION 
From 17 years of SWEDEN leadership in the ice cream 
freezing dispensing field you gain Quality Engineering, 
Advanced Design, Models to Meet Every Need, Versatility. 
Sturdy, trouble-free SWEDEN freezers have automatic 
freezing controls, are easy to operate and keep fully 
sanitary. They enable you to dispense a wide variety of 


specialties with equal ease. 


5s 


ee ad 
pe aa 


uber Freeze RS ) 


ww” 





Swepe 


FOUNTAIN 


FREEZER 


For more information on how SWEDEN can win 
popularity and profits for your fountain, write today to: 


SWEDEN FREEZER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. L-1 SEATTLE 99, WASHINGTON 








TO MIX, BEAT, WHIP 
CHOP, GRIND, SLICE 















The busy man often wishes 
that he were twins so that 
he might have extra hands 
to get his work done more 
quickly. A Blakeslee 
Vertical mixer is the answer. It speeds up every opera- 
tion in the preparation of the menu from the soup 
and salad to the dessert and coffee. 


The planetary action of the beater shaft assures 
complete, smooth mixing. The exclusive variable speed 
drive enables you to change to any desired speed 
from 109 to 318 R.P.M. by a simple turn of the speed 
dial without stopping the beater. Less gears and 
fewer moving parts are assurance of long life and 
trouble-free operation. Investigate now the many 
advantages offered by the new, streamlined Blakeslee 





Vertical Mixers. 


BLAKESLEE 


DISHWASHERS ° PEELERS * MIXERS 


. $. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
new YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, ONT. 
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ABOVE: 

This new library at the Jane 
Addams Junior High School in 
Seattle enjoys built-in quiet 
with Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning 
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LEASE m.. minds at work! 


It’s difficult for a student to study or 
for a teacher to teach in noisy, distract- 
ing surroundings. Both attention and 
concentration lag when unwanted sounds 
form a constant, irritating influence. 


That’s why more and more schools are 
giving their faculty and students the 
permanent quiet and comfort they need 
for effective instruction and learning. At 
very modest cost, modern sound condi- 
tioning immediately quiets any hallway, 





WRITE NOW for his name and for 
your free copy of “‘25 Questions 
and Answers on Sound Condi- 
tioning.’”’ The Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Dept. M-5, 120 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada, 
Dominion Sound Equipments, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 












classroom, auditorium or cafeteria—for 
good! 

Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 
ceilings can be quickly, easily installed 
to suit any specification or building code. 
No special maintenance is required. 

Do as thousands of schools have 
already done. Contact your local dis- 
tributor of Acousti-Celotex products for 
an expert, free analysis of your sound 
conditioning requirements. 


4 


RADE MARKS, REGISTERED 


Sound Conditioning Products 






U.S PAT. OFF. 





| THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PURPOSE 





master-keyed 
$:540 
DUDLEY LOCK 


Yes, you can change 
the combination of this 
built-in S-540 lock as 
easily as you dial a 
telephone . . . in only a 
few seconds ...com- 
pared with the 10 to 15 
minutes required with 
any other lock. 

Specify S-540 for all 
your new lockers... 
and start replacing 
with S-540 on your 
present lockers. ~ 


This unique Dudley key 


means extra security 


The Dudley Master Key 

is patented, can’t be dupli- 
cated on commercial 
key making machines. 
Keys can be obtained 
only from Dudley 
after absolute proof 
of authority. 


$-540 is self-locking, has 
the patented Dudley 
cylinder, of advanced 
pin-tumbler design, in a 
die cast case. 





New 
master - keyed 


P-570 


DUDLEY PADLOCK 
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Precision-built P-570 has 
a dependable, 3-tumbler 
mechanism in a rugged 
case of cast aluminum. 
The extra heavy shackle 
is %* steel, chromium 
plated. Forty dial divi- 
sions in black on satin 
finish aluminum. 


All Dudley Locks are guoran- 
teed for two years. Write for 
Catalog Folder with com- 
plete data on the Dudley 
Line of combination locks, 
with or without master key. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 West Monroe Street, Dept, 510 Chicago 6, Illinois ; 























HILLYARD’S 
Spring Forecast 
for Floors 


TODAY: 
Super Shine - All, followed by 


Onex Seal or Super Hil-Brite. 
TOMORROW : 

Floors clean and brighter — 

maintenance costs down. 





Super SHINE‘ALL 
CLEANER 


“For all type floors, rain OR shine,” say 
flooring contractors, manufacturers, school 
executives. Super Shine-All whisks away 
mud, puddle stains, every day dirt .. . 
protects with good looking, non-slip film. 
(Super Shine-All is a neutral chemical 
cleaner, requires no rinsing) U/L approved. 


“—" OER 





Weather mild? More “in and out” play- 
ground traffic . . . more scuffing, mars and 
marks. Onex Seal underfoot saves frequent 
resealings . . . protects surface. (Recom- 
mended ‘specially for terrazzo, cement, 
other hard-surfaced floors) U/L approved. 


Super HIL°BRITE 
WAX 


Let dust storms blow .. . school traffic trip 
to and fro. Super Hil-Brite is designed for 
wing-toed safety underfoot. Saves floors 
. . . leaves bright, glossy, water repellant, 
easy to clean surface. Dries in 20 minutes. 
(Recommended for all types resilient 
floors) U/L approved. 


F RE E 1950-1951 


ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 


Please send me Hillyard Activities Cal- 
endar and Court & Field Diagrams as 
soon as they are released. 





















There’s a Hillyard Maintaineer in 
your vicinity. Warehouse stocks are 
nearby to serve you. 


St. Joseph, 


ILLYARD a 
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FLUORESCENT FIXTURES 
egnoot HE 





Every Smithcraft fluorescent fixture designed for school use has 
been engineered with these six basic factors in mind. These are 
the essential factors that must be an integral part of the right fix- 
ture for any classroom... the six practical buying factors of 


school lighting. 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 


Smithcraft Lighting Division offers a complete planning service 
which is available to school groups, architects and others at no 
obligation at any time. Please call upon us whenever we can be 


of any assistance. 
If you are planning to re-light in 1950, 


you'll want detailed information without 
delay. Write today for ‘*Smithcraft School 
Lighting’’ — the booklet which describes 
the *'6 Basic Factors’’ of school lighting 
and contains full information on Smith- 
croft fluorescent fixtures for school use. 
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Want to 
DOUBLE 
Your 
Audio-Visual 


ot? 
Budge t: 





Of course you do! And you can—IF economics, and family life courses in 


you select Coronet Films for 


, school or school system. Here’s 


every dollar appropriated by 


Coronet Films iucce 


Each Coronet motion picture is de- 


Coronet Building 


signed for broad classroom utilization 


your schools across the nation. 
why Here’s real Economy PLUS un- 
matched teaching effectiveness. NOW 
more than 300 titles to choose from 
. all 16mm sound .. . full color or 
sparkling black-and-white. And Coronet 
Films offers an economical Rental- 
Purchase Plan that brings you full film 


your 


films 


Chicago inois -ach offers many important supple- . “ 

ago 1, Illin , i ’ i PE ownership at low “rental rate” pay- 
mentary as well as basic uses. The new ments. Write today for complete de- 
guidance film, Are You Ready for Mar- tails. Also, your free copy of the new 
riage?, for example, is being used 1950 Coronet Films catalog may be had 


equally well in social studies. 











home for the asking. 








REFRIGERATORE 

































Ideal for behind-counter service 
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Greater capacities! 
Quicker, easier access! 
Use less floor space! 


You'll save time, save money with these fine 
new welded-steel Slide-Door Reach-Ins 

by Tyler! Greater capacity per square foot 
of floor space! Easy-slide doors for speed, 
convenience and space saving. Attractive, 
durable porcelain enamel finish—front and 
interior. Outstanding VALUE! Write for data. 











oe 

o 

Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept N-5, Niles, Michigan. Rush illustrated ® 
data on Tyler Welded-Stee!l () Slide-Door Reach-In Refrigerators . 
CJ Reach-in Refrigerators C) Beverage Coolers [J Beer Dispensers e 
0) Walk-in Coolers O Food Freezers. . 
- 

NAME . 
a 

ADDRESS____ a 7 Ms 
sa o 
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Seow 


on Most School Days...but... 


Montecito School, Martinez, Calif. 





Ceco Steel Windows 


provide plenty of daylight 


for Good Vision 


Maybe you don’t know how elusive old Sol can be during 
the school term. Actually, he hides most of the time. So 
say government figures. In 90% of the country, there are 
less than 130 clear days in a whole year when you deduct 
weekends. Then subtract-90 summer days and it’s easy to 
see most school days are overcast. Therefore, it’s most im- 
portant in providing light for schools to use a window 
that admits the most daylight. Here, Ceco Steel Windows 








AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF CLEAR DAYS 
From U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 1941 
20 


La 
— ae. 
—leee 
7780) wee! 
LALA gs 
ew eee ae 


SS. 


ES 180-220 
Kee 140-180 


\ 
PERIOD 1899-1938 ( \ q =| 100 —140 


Check government map for clear days in your area. 


truly meet the test because only steel windows admit 
enough daylight on overcast days to provide good vision. 
Then, too, steel windows offer controlled ventilation up 
to 100%...assure distant vision. The cost? Lowest of all 
installed. Maintenance? Cost is lower here too. Any way 
you figure it—cost, maintenance or functional superiority, 
Ceco Steel Windows are the best buy. 


*Bamberger & Reid, architects. Roger Sturtevant Photo. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 





-/n construction products 


: cM Ih EERI N¢ kes the big dence 











FILM LIBRARIES 


How to Buy More Films 
Without Expanding Your Budget 


Order PEERLESS FILM TREATMENT for your library prints— 
to make them last longer. The money you will save on replace- 
ments will enable you to buy additional films. 


The one and only PEERLESS vapor-in-vacuum process—proven 
for 16 years—guards against damage from projection . . . 
handling . . . extremes of temperature, humidity or dryness. 
PEERLESS-treated film does not absorb excess moisture or 
projector oil, or invite dirt. What little dirt there is remains 
on the surface, and cleans off easily and thoroughly. Film runs 
smoothly right from the start and projects better. Prints need 
only one PEERLESS treatment—it lasts permanently—and it is 
not expensive. 


If some of your prints are not PEERLESS-treated, you will re- 
ceive prompt service from our processing plants in New York 
and Hollywood and from over 25 Official PEERLESS Licensees 
from coast to coast. Ask us which is most convenient to you. 
And write for our folder, ''20 Questions on Film Protection". 


More and more film libraries are insisting on PEERLESS FILM 
TREATMENT. It keeps their films in service longer. 





FILM PROCESSING 
CORPORATION 


ld dd tay 


165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 












Modern way 

to save time and 

expense—yet have 

brighter, longer-lasting 

floors. Brillo 100% useful 

solid-disc floor pads maintain 

all floors—hardwood, linoleum, 

composition, rubber or asphalt tile. 
Four grades; sizes for all machines. 


SOLID DISC STEEL WOOL 


FLOOR 
PADS 







Brillo Mfg. Co., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn I, N. Y. 











' 

| 

Send free folder on low-cost Brillo floor care. | 
Name | 

| Street | 
! City & State | 
am ons ome 














ORCHESTRA 





for BAND 


CHORAL & 
DRAMATIC 
GROUPS 


lichell 


discipline: better direction. 3 or 4 elevations available. 
Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 
ing legs... rigid when set up. Complete stand as shown 
in above pictures stores in a space 4 wide, 8’ long and 
6 high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit 
your requirements. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








FOLDING 
e PORTABLE» STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE 


Add “Audience Appeal’, assure better acoustics: better 








LANDTYPES STAND OUT 


on CRAM'S 


Physical Political Maps 


Long before children can grasp the meaning of map symbols, 
they can understand Cram's New Physical-Political Maps. 


That is possible because these new maps achieve a graphic 
three-dimensional effect. Mountains look like mountains. Drain- 
age basins seem to‘slope toward their outlets. Simply, forcibly, 
and with maximum clarity, the real feel of topography is 
conveyed. 

The maps are large scale, 51 inches wide, printed in inter- 
national colors. Latest political boundries are shown in 
separate color. Index gives place names, keyed by longitude 


and latitude. 


The markable, washable feature in the Superior Edition 
invites you to mark additional information right on the maps. 
Markings are easily removed with a soft cloth. Surface 


guaranteed to remain like new. 


Subjects include the world, all continents, and the U.S.A. 
Your business department will soon close purchase requisitions 
for this spring. Let us rush you more information—now. 


Gree 


Write for your copy of Cram’‘s Classroom Clas- 
sics Vol. 5, No. 1, “The Problem of Study and 
Teaching How to Study.” 


The George F. Cram Company, Inc. 


738 E. Washington St. Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Request your copy of Cram’s 
1950 Catalog No. 83. 
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In the long run... 
its aways 
Gell e Howell / 


For simplicity, dependability .. . for long 
years of hard use it’s B&H precision motion 


picture equipment. 


Yes, Bell & Howell products are designed 
to meet every school or church require- 
ment. That means they must be easy to han- 


dle and operate .. 
for a lifetime. 


. give top performance 


You can count on it... they will!* 


* Guaranteed for life. During life of product, 
any defects in workmanship or material will 
be remedied free (except transportation). 





ee 























Single-Case Filmosound. 16mm 
projector shows sound or 
silent films, still picture and 
reverse. Light, compact... 
everything in one case for 
convenient carrying and 
storage. Built-in 6-inch 
speaker operates within the 
case or removed from it. 
Larger, separate speakers 
available for single or mul- 
tiple use. $399.50 











| 70-DA Camera. 16mm 

turret-type with vari- 
able viewfinder match- 
ing lens in use. Seven 
speeds. With 1” f/1.9 
lens only, $307.20 








Duo-Master Slide Projector. Brightest 
of all 300-watt slide projectors. Easy 
loading, high definition, steady pro- 


jection. $96.50 





Auto Master 16mm Cam- 
era. Magazine loading. 
Three-lens turret head 
with automatically 
matching viewfinders. 
With 1” f/2.5 lens only, 
$222.50 





Auto Load 16mm Camera. 
Five speeds including 
slow motion. Quick 
magazine loading. Fast 
f/2.5 lens. Most compact 

of all 16mm cameras. | 
$162.50 











New Academy Filmosound. 
Has same outstanding fea- 
tures as the Single-Case 
Filmosound, but is designed 
for larger audiences. 8-inch, 
12-inch or large power 
speaker available as desired. 
With 8-inch speaker, $474.50 





Filmoarc 16mm Sound Projector. 


High-intensity arc illumina- 
tion for sound film projec- 
tion in largest auditoriums 
and outdoors. With cabinet- 
type rollaway base, $2250. 
Other lower priced models 
available. 





Foton 35mm Still Camera. Ready for 
action after every shot. No knobs to 
turn. Sequence of shots, too—up to 6 
per second. Unequalled T 2.2 (f/2) 
Cooke-Amotal lens calibrated in T- 
stops. $498 














Sharper pictures 
than ever before! 


The new Super Proval lens 
with built-in field corrector 
keeps picture edges clean 
and clear... gives far greater 
sharpness than ever before. 
Featured on all new Bell & 
Howell 16mm projectors, 
except the Filmoarc. Also 
fits many older B&H projec- 
tors. Write for information. 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy Bell = Howell 


7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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THE EASY WAV 


MODERNIZE DESK AND 
te ROOM CLEANING WITH 
=a HANDY, DISPOSABLE — 
—J 






DUSTING 
TISSUE 





“IT POLISHES 
AS IT CLEANS” 





KEEP A BOX IN EVERY DESK! 


Save costly Janitor work hours 


Furniture and room dusting is a “snap” with GO- 
DUST! Kept handy in every room, cleaning is 
quickly accomplished when and where needed, 
rather than at scheduled times only. Sanitary, 
clean and easy to dispose of, GO-DUST does away 
with messy, dirty dust cloths... their storage and 
the dangerous, combustionable fire hazard they 
present. GO-DUST also polishes as it cleans—and 
can be used until fully soiled. 







Economical, one roll of GO- Be 
DUST tissue is ample to daily Spa py 
i el 
dust one room an average of 60 Pe Clog 
days. Try it... Test it! Write Sa -Sres8ae t 








i: 
for generous FREE ‘‘get DUSTING Tissues ass 


acquainted’’ samples today. 





' FOR YOUR WASHROOMS — 


Get better perform- 
ance with Straubel 
Alcove recessed, 
Roll or Interfold tis- 
sues — and single 
or multifold hand 


j | 
j towels. More eco- 
| nomical — less 
j \ waste. 
\ oe = = = ee 8 Oe Ue 


TOWELS & TISSUE 


Sold only through 
reliable Distributors of 
Paper Products. Write 
for dealer's name best 
located to serve you. 





STRAUBEL PAPER CO. + GREEN BAY + WIS. 
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PROTECTION 
BEAUTY 
ECONOMY 


@ Can be wet mopped. Does not 
water spot. 


®@ Tough... Elastic. Wears longer. 

@ Self-Polishing. Keeps floors 
beautiful longer. a 

@® Re-wax without removing | 
Water-Proof Wax = Save Time. 

@ Reduce number of waxings per 
year — Save more time. 


It's work TIME that costs money. By reducing 
the number of waxing jobs per year, by being 
able to wet-mop your floors without removing 
WATER-PROOF WAX, by perfect patching of 
traffic lanes . . . Holcomb’s Water-Proof Wax 
will MAKE YOU MONEY. 





YARN HEAD 
A time-saving Holcomb tool. Steel wool smooths . . . 
sheep’s wool applies wax . . . yarn head polishes and 
sweeps ... and it’s a Holcomb tool built to last. 

FREE Holcomb Research Laboratory Floor Bulletins 
“HOW TO HAVE BEAUTIFUL FLOORS” 
Just write for them ... state type of floor. They're FREE! 





J. I. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 


Barth and Palmer Streets, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
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A Position 
for Every 


Task Top at conventional Top level for 
10° slope manipulative tasks 





The new American Universal ‘*Ten-Twenty”’ bal- 
anced-posture desk is the only one that offers the 
pupil a 20° slope (see large picture), a conven- 
tional 10° slope where lesser slope is desired, AND 
a level top for manipulative tasks. Top is easily 
raised for access to book-box. Tamper-proof mech- 


anism quietly releases or locks to desired position. 


Fore-and-Aft 
Seat 
Adjustment 


*“Ten-Twenty” seat adjustment functions auto- 





matically at will of pupil, without locks or devices, 
stopping smoothly, quietly at ends of travel or in- 
termediate positions. Provides focal adjustment 
for all work on top in each use position—reading, 
writing, drawing, or manipulative tasks. 


Seat Swivels 
45° 
Either Way 


The seat of the ““Ten-Twenty” swivels 45° either 





. 





way to silent, cushioned stops, reducing body 
torque for eye-hand preferences, besides permit- 
ting easy ingress and egress. Deep-curved back 
with self-adjusting lower rail, and plywood cradle- 
form posture seat with no rearward elevation, 


promote relaxed sitting and freedom to perform. 


Sanitary 
One-Piece 
Book-Box 


[he roomy book-box is a one-piece steel stamping 





with round-rolled edges. Has no cracks or crev- 
ices where litter can accumulate. Smooth, rounded 
lines leave generous room for I:nees and legs. Both 


book-box and seat are adjustable in height. 


Why Plywood we 
Excels UE 
“Solid” Wood = 


Desk-top, cradleform seat, deep-curved back and 

















self-adjusting lower rail of the *“Ten-Twenty” are 
of highest quality urea-resin-bonded plywood, fab- 
ricated by modern, hot-press method. It has max- 
imum resistance to splitting, minimum tendency 
to expand or contract, and a balance of great 
strength in all directions, with minimum weight. 


FREE! Write for new illustrated 
booklets ''The Co-ordinated Class- 
room,” by Darell Boyd Harmon, 
which deals comprehensively with 
. all phases of modern classroom 
} environment. 

Also "The Case for the ‘Ten- 
Twenty’ ” with detailed reports by 
educators now using it. 
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Desk-top at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 


AMERICAN-UNIVERSAL 


“TEN-TWENTY” DESK | 


This Key to the Co-ordinated Classroom may well be the Key to His Future 


WHEN postural and visual environment is right, children see better, 
sit better, and learn more easily. This new American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk meets the requirements for completely co- 
ordinated classroom environment. 

It is the only desk that offers a choice of three approved top posi- 
tions. It is also the only desk with automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, approaching perfect focal adjustment for all tasks on 
desk-top. Its natural-wood finish with 30 to 55% reflectance con- 
forms with accepted brightness ratios, for further visual comfort. 
Other advantages include the 45° seat swivel for added freedom of 
movement, and convenience. Both the seat and book-box are ad- 


justable in height. 


Write for full-color brochure describing the ““Ten-Twenty” Desk 


in complete detail. 


) }) WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
ron # Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
\ st Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
[[eee omnnies | Grand Rapids 2, Michigan ¢ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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They go Together 


Ideal combination anywhere—Kys-ITE Tableware and 


Serving Trays. But in a school where kids are careless 
and breakage an ever-present problem, they’re perfect! 


Perfect because KYS-ITE, the different kind of plastic is 
mighty, mighty hard to break or even crack or chip. 
Easier to wash and handle, too. Stacks beautifully .. . 
cleans easily . .. won’t warp or fade even when sterilized 
in boiling water, for KYS-ITE’s color is plastic-deep, not a 
surface finish. 

Let kids be kids. Serve them on KYS-ITE and relax, . 


your breakage problem is licked! Mail the coupon today 
and see why. 








KYS-ITE 
Plastic Tableware 
ond 

Serving Trays 


i } KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Dept. O-5, 
ee \ ate 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
SN a) Os Bl 
; K y |: S Please send us information on 
L At KYS-ITE Tableware ( KYS-ITE Trays © 


MOLOEO 
PROOUCTS 


NAME 





TITLE 





NAME OF SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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‘DAV-SON 


The Standard of 
Bulletin Board 
Quality 


For Pinning Up Announcements, 
Photographs, Letters, etc. 


e@ Indoor and Outdoor Styles 

e Hardwood or Metal Frames 

e@ With or Without Locking Glass Doors 
e Many Sizes in Stock 






Dav-Son Changeable Letter Direc- 

tories For Lobby, Office or Outdoor 

Use. 

e Wide Variety of Styles and Sizes 

e Glass Erclosed Front 

e Hardwood or Metal Frames : 

e Highest Quality Felt Background in 
Choice of Several Colors _ 

e@ Many Letter Styles and Sizes 


i 


INFORMATION 





Dav-Son Name Pilates For 
Desk, Door or Wall Mounting 
e Choice of Matching Wood Bases 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL e Names May Be Changed at Low Cost 


PARTICULARS AND PRICES 


eae 2-2. DaNENROOE s0u..1NG. 
A 














AV. 
STU} «9311 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BULLETIN BOARDS FOR EVERY NEED 








BETTER 
PENMANSHIP 
WITH CLEAN INK FROM 


SQUIRES 
INKWELLS 





No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL 


LOW COST - DURABLE « ATTRACTIVE 
Squires INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
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It works this way: The first year you 
buy an appliance (or several, if you 
wish) at a special low price. Every 
year for the duration of the contract, 
that appliance is replaced with the 
latest model . . . at no extra cost. 
This keeps Home Economics de- 
partments modern. Gives students 
the benefit of working with the most 
modern electric equipment —always. 
Smart school executives every- 


Get 5 Appliances 
FOR the Price of ONE! 














where are taking advantage of this 
budget-saving, Westinghouse 5-Year 
School Plan. With it you can buy any 
or all ten major appliances illus- 
trated below. You get helpful teach- 
ing aids, too... without extra charge. 

Investigate this Plan for your 
school now. Write for complete de- 
tails. Consumer Service Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
248 East Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. 














10 DIFFERENT 
APPLIANCES 
AVAILABLE UNDER 


WESTINGHOUSE 
5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 











you CAN BE SURE..1F its Westinghouse 


sJHaH lee 


Home Waste- Water Vacuum 
Range Refrigerator Freezer Away Heater Clothes Dryer Laundromat Cleaner 





Roaster-Oven Mixer 
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DARNELL 
SHILSH 


Save Money, 
loors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 


Phe -lesled fot Performance 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 





LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 ILL 








WHERE ARE 
THOSE #lpé)4// 
KEYS ? 


THIS 1S AN 
m EMERGENCY! 








4 \ ae 


Read how MOORE KEY CONTROL* 


can save you money and man-hours 





nience and privacy. No wonder 
Moore Key Control is used 
throughout schools, institutions, 
hospitals, industry, government, 
transportation, communications, 
housing ... wherever keys are 
used. Send for details today! 


You owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate this modern system of key 
control. It saves money year in 
and year out by eliminating ex- 
pensive repairs and replacement 
of locks and keys. What’s more, 


it guarantees security, conve- 


"“TELKEE 


*TRADE MARKS ® 


r 
| P. O. MOORE, INC., Dept. N-l 

| 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
| Please send literature outlining savings 
possible with MOORE KEY CONTROL, 
[ 
I 
I 
[ 
I 
{ 
I 





Mail Coupon 


today for 
Name........... SERS PE ee a 


Free Booklet 


1 ES Eee Rice ie RO rst | ove “ke 
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Made in standard 
sizes or in special 
sizes to meet your 

































Write for complete catalog 


MEESE, INC. 


1950 MADISON ST. 
MADISON, INDIANA 

















CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAY TITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 


THE WORLD'S FINEST—BAR NONE 


Write About Flooring in Cartons 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 
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invest 


When buying school buses .. . your first con- 
cern is the safety of the children they will 
carry. 


Your second concern is that the buses you 
buy operate dependably—at low cost, over a 
long period of time. z 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” school bus chassis have 
established an enviable reputation among 
school authorities on both points. 


Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ school bus chassis are 
engineered and “‘Job-Rated” to provide 


Dodge “Job-Rated” School Bus Chassis 


are available 
for bodies 
accommodating 
30, 36, 42, 48, 54 
and 60 passengers! 


mp an pa 


MODEL FS-152 
2 models—10,800 and 
11,900 Ibs. G.V.W. For 30 
and 36 pupils. 





MODEL FS-170 
2 models—12,025 and 
13,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 36 
and 42 pupils. 





MODEL RS-229 
2 models—18,075 and 
19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 60 


MODEL JS-212 

GS-192, 14,650 Ibs.G.V.W. 2 models—16,125 and 

HS-192, 15,500 Ibs.G.V.W. 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 54 
For 48 pupils. pupils. pupils. 


MODEL GS-192, HHS-192 
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maximum safety and economy. Each is 
equipped with a wealth of other safety fea- 
tures which equal, and in most cases, surpass 
national school bus standards. 


There is no better economy than that pro- 
vided by the right “Job-Rated” engine. And— 
for more than 30 years—DODGE and 
DEPENDABILITY have meant one and 
the same thing. 

Ask your Dodge dealer to explain the many 
advantages Dodge ‘.Job-Rated’’ chassis can 
bring to your school bus operation. 


For their safety...switch to- 


Job-Rated” 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
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Recreation building at Culver, Oregon. 
Bogen & Jossy, Bend, Ore., architects; 
Fred Keiser, Madras, Ore., contractor. 


A short story 
of a problem, 

a solution, 
and the result 


THE PROBLEM WAS COMMONPLACE. The town of Culv er, 
Oregon, needed a substantial but low cost gymnasium and 


recreation center for school and community use. 


THE SOLUTION WAS UNUSUAL. The building was built 
around five glued laminated constant radius arches mounted 
on 12-foot buttresses with poured concrete curtain wall 
and entrance at each side. End walls are of frame construc- 
tion, with windows and alsynite panels. Three-inch tongue 
and groove decking is applied directly to the arches. 
Shower and dressing rooms are in a partial basement. 


Floor is maple; woodwork is natural finish. 


RESULT: LOW COST—DELIGHTED COMMUNITY.« permanent, 
distinctive building with 11,500 square feet of space was 
built for $67,834 complete, including excavation, plumb- 
ing, wiring and heating—less than $6 a square foot! 
Timber Structures, Inc., welcomes consultation on sim- 
ilar problems. See the Timber Structures office nearest you, 
and send coupon for factual booklet, ““Timber Members.” 








TIMBER STRUCTURES. INC. 


P. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in Boise, Idaho; Eugene, Oregon; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Lowrenceville, N. J.; Chicago; Dallas; New York; Seattle; Spokane. 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. of California « Ocakland, Sacramento and Santa Rosa 


TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Local Representatives Coast to Coast 
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! | uses Sjostrom NEW LIFE furniture 
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| | 6A te 

| Company Nome ee ee | ; 

| JOHN E. , COMPANY 
| Address . —— a | 

City ; eats nies | 1720 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
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COMPLETE 


including microphone, 
take-up reel, radio- 











phono plug, speaker 
and amplifier. 


Features of the 
New AMPRO MAGNETIC TAPE 
RECORDER AND PLAYBACK UNIT 


T Lowest First Cost 


Today’s greatest tape recorder value—only $94.50 com- 
plete! This unit offers features not found on recorders 


selling for up to 50% more. 


. 
2 2 Hours of Recording on One 
Standard 7” Reel 
Almost twice as much recorded material on each reel of 
re-usable tape...aS compared with conventional tape 
recorders! 


3 Completely Portable 
The new design of this recorder makes possible drastic 
savings...in weight and bulk. It weighs less than any 
other recorder on the market today—a mere 15 pounds 
—complete, in case. 


a Simplest to Operate 
A young child can operate this recorder. Operation has 
been reduced to its simplest terms. There are no compli- 
cated gadgets to confuse the operator. 


5 Engineered, Built and 
Guaranteed by Ampro Pa 


. .. a name famous for more than 20 years for fine 
craftsmanship in the design and manufacture of 
precision motion picture equipment. 


SEND COUPON FOR CIRCULAR giving full 
details, specifications, and illustrating many school uses 
for this basically new tape recorder. 
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A NEW TAPE RECORDER 
that Every School can Afford! 

















With Many Effective 
Teaching Applications 


Now even the most economy 
minded school budget can afford 
this new Ampro miracle of tape 
recording. The record-breaking 
low price of this unit now 
enables every school to make full 
use in every classroom of this new 
teaching aid in many phases of 
school work—a few of which are 
listed below. For the complete 
story of this revolutionary tape 
recorder — use coupon below — 


= a 


PUBLIC SPEAKING classes may 
make recordings of student speech- 
es for later play-back with cor- 
rections and criticisms. ‘ 







SPEECH CORRECTION can be 
speeded up, made more effective 
through the use of fore and 
after tape recordings of students 
speech defects. 





CONTROLLED DICTATION for 
shorthand and secretarial classes 
is possible with handy, low cost 
tape recordings which may be 
used over and over again. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE classes 
can make effective use of tape re- 
cordings of expert foreign linguists 
... checking their class recitations 
with the recorded sequence. 





TEACHING MUSIC can be simpli- 
fied by using tape recordings of 
professional musicians . . . compar- 
ing students’ efforts, making com- 
parisons and corrections. 


SLIDES and FILMSTRIPS are far 
more effective -in class studies 
‘through the use of tape recorded 
commentaries and backgrounds. 





AMPRO CORPORATION 





NS 550 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
2 Please rush me full details and specifications on the new low 
ecto cost Ampro Tape Recorder and Playback Unit. 
NAME__ 
Precision Equipment ADDRESS 
Corporation 
Subsidiary Cirv..... ZONE lf 
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MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS .... the traditional 


graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years \. 3 cones: 

distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write iY, Curveg 

for free booklet. rolled-edgg 
backresy 





MOORE CHOIR GOWNS ... clegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 


taste. Ask for free Style Book. ; 
MOORE GYM SUITS : Seamless tube construction with extra 
. . . made to fit and flatter, steel reinforcing bar within legs—Die-formed 


they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym eee : 
vier ? ae . ©) 1p uchers for extra strength and rigidity, Choice 

activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the leg stretchers i : with 

new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


maximum comfort and correct posture, 
Dept. 10, 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 


=) 
11] West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York = =| 


§225 Wilshi Bivd., L A | 36, Calif. } 
st lh laa fetal i METAL PRODUCTS e GREEN BAY e WISCONSIN 


TCMATON io: chaning © TE KNOWS 


OR UNFOLDS ROOM USES Your Maintenance 


Problems 
And The Answers 


“SRY 


f Sanitary and 


Maintenance Products 
Not just “another sales- 
man" ... When the 3R 
representative calls he is 
equipped with specialized knowledge of the pro- 





of large, curved plywood or steel seat for 
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atin i e is trai 
MORE se g capacity Ee ee | blems confronting you. He is trained to give you 
ur n s, ‘ eate 

MORE leg comfort hotels, institutions, ; service, to work within your budget, to please 
j fraternal buildings. | you with sound, planned maintenance programs 

MORE exclusive features naseggaay Bg specifically designed and tailored to fit your 
MORE strength and rigidity 22? “tivity 20". problems. A postal card in the mail today makes 
GIN GNA FIGiGITy Clear it in minutes. this man's intelligent service available to you at 


your convenience . . . without obligation. 


MORE for your money af 


Send for folder with complete specifications ' 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY G fF 0 F G 7 S T U , F T C 0 e 


2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


702 S. WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 
THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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14” Band Saw 
4 varieties 










Tool Grinder 
with Twin-Lite® 
Safety Shields 

18 varieties 















Delta Multiplex 40A 


DELTA 
MI oa i EE 









6” Jointer 
2 varieties P-24 Planer 




















Combination Spot 4 
and Arc Welder 
2 varieties 








24” Scroll Saw | j 
2 varieties 







Delt, Ite i: 
a-Mj I 
Delite, @ Ukee M Nclude - 
Cresceny y, Plex Radiaj ,° Tels 
53 - ; Sod °rking a Ws 
7; in chi 
2 es! 9 a 
pena INStryc [ietig ' 
L fo Sp c h achine, Pp Tatin ” 
e cho; 
Ors ” ho hoice, P ense, en. 
Ment ae : : Struc. Peration Pactne Ex. 


Disk Sander 
3 models 


4 varieties 








Wood Lathe 
2 varieties 





20” Band Saw 
3 varieties 








10” Tilting-Arbor Saw 
2 varieties 
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Power Tool Division 











ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY Tear out 
4 Z706E E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. coupon 
Send me weg catalogs and bulletins on : and 
j the complete Delta quality line — also mail 
booklet, ‘How toPlanaSchool W orkshop.” ; 
i today ! 
ee 
i C0 OT SEI eed eens ae Mt IN ple ITN ve PA BEDLAY 
i PRN aceite cnc iaki asad siaicun aia eee meibonien fe i 
aa gach ccaeadcchben eiptase omeceemennettibiaes ( ) State ; wi 
17” Drill Press — eS eee ee ee ee ee mee ee ee eee ee ee 
2 models — 16 varieties T 
$-66 : 
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low-ATKINS 


presents a 


JUNIOR 


MODEL 


of its RE fs iis 


famous 
No. 65 SCHOOL 


at ? SHOP USE 
Pins aor Stool 
Jr.05 


Outline indicates JUNIOR SIZE FOR 
reese Ba yl JUNIOR CRAFTSMEN! 


The Jr. 65 is a new Atkins Saw. It is especially designed 
to meet the needs of school shops for a saw that is smaller 
and, therefore, easier for students to handle. Because of 
this smaller size and lighter weight, the No. Jr. 65 takes less 
strength to use. It has a 16-inch blade and proportionately 
sized “Perfection” pattern handle — weighs only 11 ounces. 
In every particular, except size, it is identical with famous 
Atkins Jr. 65. It has the same edge-holding qualities — same 
teeth fitted for fast, easy cutting—same fine balance and 
true-taper grind. It is a truly fine saw, fully worthy of 
bearing the Atkins “Silver Steel” trade-mark. Your Atkins 
jobber or dealer has the Jr. 65 now. Before you order 
another saw, make sure you see it! 

Other junior size Atkins Saws include the special steel Jr. 6, Jr. 4 


and Jr. 2. All have 16-inch blades and are otherwise identical 
with the regular Atkins Saws. 





ATKINS No. 2000 


Standard sizes. Excellent for sho 
wt 7 use because of its light but stiff 
ee Ako } blade, and handle that minimizes 
; shoo — chafing and breaking. 
ATKINS No. 37 


Ment yh Compgne om Par 

‘ _- ardened, tempered and polishe 

os 17 x 18 gauge, filed and set. Tenite 
handle is designed for sure grip and 
accurate cutting. 


THERE'S AN ATKINS FOR EVERY SCHOOL SHOP CUTTING NEED 
“Silver Steel” Files—in all sizes, styles and cuts. 


o 4 “Silver Steel” Mitre Box and Back Saws in all 
; Y « regular sizes and blade depths. 
ae FP Also Band Saws, Hack Saws, Circular Saws. 
aad 4 E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Saree ver Home Office and Factory 


402 S. Ilinols Street, Indianapolis 9, indiana 
Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 
Knife Factory: Lancaster, New York 
Branch Offices: Atlanta « Chicago ¢ WNew Orieans © New York 











pRESERY ES Sealing with Trans-I-Lac is your 

ECTS first step toward a practical, eco- 

nomical floor maintenance program. 

FLOORS This remarkable sealer penetrates 

deeply into pores of wood, concrete, 

cork and mastic . . . seals permanently, protects floors 

from wear, stains and moisture. It is also impervious 

to ink, oil and foreign elements . . . lays a perfect, 

| non-porous foundation for waxing. It will not 
| 


darken. Call your Churchill distributor or repre- 
sentative today, or write... 


TURING COMPANY 


LINOIS 
ERIOR FLOOR AND 








| CHURCHILL MANUJ 
GALES 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 










escientifically designed 
@ beautifully finished 
@ sturdy as an oak 


Clarin Folding Chairs are 
functionally designed to af- 
ford restful, relaxing seat’ 
ing. Rubber feet prevent 
noise, scratching or ma 
Thousands of users 
found Clarin Chairs the 
economical —the mo: 
tical~in the lo: 
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A HEALTHIER AMERICA 








18th century British 
Navy physician who 
demonstrated dra- 
matically that lack of 
citrus fruits caused 
scurvy. Once devas- 
tating, scurvy dis- 
appeared from the 
navy when Dr. Lind’s 


simple method of 


prevention through 
proper eating was 
officially adopted. 


| 








> 


He banished a dread disease by 


changing a single eating habit! 


In «Pioneers of Public Health,’ M. kk. M. Walker says 
of Dr. Lind, **He saw what is commonplace today, 
but was unthought of in his time, that the health 
of individuals in every nation must be of the greatest 
importance to its prosperity and independence.” 

Today, the teaching of better eating habits as a 
step to better health is commonplace in most schools. 
But the really effective job is being done by teachers 








*“Source Materials,” an illustrated leaflet 
of new classroom materials prepared by 
education specialists in nutrition, health, 
reading and curriculum. Offered as a 


who build nutrition education activities and instruc- 
tion around the individual needs of children as 
indicated by diet surveys and observation. These 
teachers encourage healthy food attitudes through 
projects they link with other subjects. 

It’s heartening to discover how the better food 
attitudes teachers develop in children can fan out 
from the classroom to influence the whole community. 


eRe ee BH SF RAMANA ANWAR TH BSB HR SF KR WB HR BR BR FB HW -R 


Write for leaflet describing nutrition teaching aids... 


public service by the milling industry for 
your use in teaching better nutrition. 
Write to: Millers’ National Federation, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





* 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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Simplifies Administration 
Stimulates Learning 


. 


7. 
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S Rauland Centralized 
$81 Radio-Sound System 


Complete Program Facilities for Maximum 
Teaching and Administrative Benefits 


The new RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System provides com- 
plete program facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone and 
Intercommunication) to serve the modern school. Here is the 
means for effective administrative control of your entire school 
plant from a single, central point. Permits instant communica- 
tion with any or all classrooms; provides emergency paging and 
call (for fire drills, accidents, etc.). Unsurpassed as an educa- 
tional aid, the $81 provides selected FM and AM radio broad- 
casts for instructive purposes; plays and distributes recordings 
and transcriptions; makes possible broadcasts of school dramatic 
programs and activities; serves effectively as an aid for special- 
ized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and dra- 
matics. Versatile in performance, dependably proved in opera- 
tion, the RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System is priced 
within the budget of the average school. 


Make sure your Sound System will have these features... 


@ DUAL CHANNEL FACILITIES. One Channel permits distribution of radio, 
phonograph or microphone programs to any selected room or to all rooms, 
while second Channel simultaneously permits intercommunication with 
any room as desired. 

@ FM-AM Radio. Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), and full FM band 
(including civic educational frequencies). 

@ Three-Speed Phonograph. Plays records of ALL speeds and sizes, 
including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 

@ Permits distribution of microphone program from any desired location, 
as well as from central control cabinet. 

@ Powerful paging coverage. Has Emergency Call feature. 

@ Eco ical in 
wire shielding is required. 





uses new balance line wiring to speakers; no 


The RAULAND S81 System is designed to remain modern for 
years. It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality and 
trouble-free dependability. Let us show you, without obligation, 
how RAULAND Centralized Sound can benefit your school. Write 
us today for complete details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





SOUND + INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


for plaques and tablets 


OF BRONZE 
HONOR ROLLS 
WAR MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
NAME PLATES 


use or future reference. \ 


for every school purpose 
—all in handsome, im- 
perishable International 
Solid Bronze —are _ illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 


it now—for immediate 


No charge or obligation. 
Ask for Catalog NS 
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NZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 








RESPONSIBILITY 


rests heavy on school heads 


when 
fire 

rages 
and 





and 
smoke. | 


The POTTER has proved its efficiency in many schools in 
evacuating pupils and also hospitalized 2nd and 3rd story 
occupants. Everything is lovely until that terrorizing cry of 
FIRE startles everyone to frantic thoughts of escape. Then 
regrets—or satisfaction if the building has POTTER tubular 
flameproof exits. Write for full information. 















6120 N. CALIFORNIA AVE., 


LP) 
Potter Mg : CHICAGO 45, ILL 


SLIDE FIRE ESCAPES 


7 





Over 9,000 POTTER FIRE ESCAPES in service. 
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There’s nothing like DETAIL for emphasis 





YOU GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 16mm. 
FILMS when they are projected with the 


Look at the detail in the soap bubbles, the 
highlights on the hair, the features of the 
child’s face. You see them all sharp, clear 
and realistic—when scenes like this are pro- 
jected with the RCA “400.” 

Comparison tests of projected screen images 
—for detail, contrast, brilliance and depth— 
with other projectors have proved that the 
RCA ‘400” is the finest 16mm _ projector 
money can buy 

Compare the RCA “400” on sound repro- 
duction. You'll hear voices, music, and sound 
effects reproduced with the dramatic realism 
of theatre-like sound. Compare the RCA “*400” 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 











In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal] 





KAHM 


for simplicity of threading, for ease of opera- 
tion, for dependability. 


Make this convincing test— before deciding 
on a 16mm sound projector. Ask your RCA 
visual products dealer to let you see and hear 
one of your own 16mm sound films demon- 
strated with the RCA “400.” Send for illus- 
trated literature and the name of nearest 
dealer. Write Department 62E. 

RCA “400” JUNIOR. The only single-case standard 
16mm sound projector of fully professional quality. 
RCA “400” SENIOR. Provides theatre-quality repro- 
duction of 16mm sound and pictures for larger 
audiences, auditoriums or larger rooms. 


Stn Sound... Tins in pojpeclion 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 





DISTRIBUTION OF 
MONTGOMERY 
PROGRAM TIMERS... 


v 


Immediate delivery can be made by 
any one of over 300 franchised distributors 
throughout the United States who stock 
Montgomery Program Timers. More than 
90% of this class of program timers now in 
use by schools are made by Montgomery. 

Accuracy, simplicity of adjustment, ease 
of installation and long life make Mont- 
gomery the best buy in a program timer. 

Ask your distributor for detailed informa- 
tion. The name of your nearest Montgomery 
distributor will be supplied upon receipt of 
your request. 










GIVE 
LIFETIME 
SERVICE 


Bobrick 12, 
Heavy Duty 


LIQUID SOAP 


Dispenser 








Bobrick 47, Heavy Duty 
LATHER Dispenser 





These rugged washroom twin soap dispensers are virtually 
indestructible. Fabricated from highly polished Monel they 
can’t rust or corrode. Their lifetime finish can’t wear off. 

For year ‘round soap economy get Bobrick 47 Lather Dis- 
penser. It's equipped with the famous Bobrick Lather Valve 
that can cut your soap bill 66%. Holds more than quart of 
liquid soap. An unbreakable Lucite window tells when to 
refill. Concealed wall fastening and locked filler top positively 
guard against theft and tampering. 

Bobrick 12 is identical with Bobrick 47, except for its 
liquid soap dispensing valve. Send for special brochure on 
Monel Dispensers and for General Catalogue No. 46b describ- 
ing complete Bobrick line. 


B e Dependable Dispensers Since 1906 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


* 1214 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York 
*& 1839 Blake Avenue, Los Angeles 39, California 
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A COMPLETE DISHWASHING 
OPERATION FOR ONLY 


$360 ? 


F.O.B. KEWANEE 











KEWANEE 


It’s the large capacity space-saving dishwasher any food- 
serving establishment can afford! Cleans and sanitizes 3000 
dishes per hour . . . handles glasses, silver, utensils, pots 
and pans. 


requires no booster. Hot, thorough 


. fully 


Heats its own water 
cleansing action ... 180° rinse. Ruggedly built . . 
guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
KEWANEE INDUSTRIAL WASHER CORP. 


KEWANEE, 
ILLINOIS 














BOY! 1 HOPE 
THEY HAVE 
MSARTHUR TOWELS 
WHERE I GO TO 

COLLEGE NEXT YEAR! 





Yes, McArthur's famous school towels are a favorite with every- 


one. Students like them because they're big, soft and absorbent 
. . . favorites with schools too because their long-lasting service 
cuts down budgets. For information, write directly to Geo. 
McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wis. 
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Progressive Modernization 


In GALVESTON 


ROGRESSIVE modernization 

of Galveston public schools 

calls for the installation of 
Heywood-Wakefield units in all 
new buildings, and as replace- 
ments in a number of existing 
classrooms each year. The instal- 
lation shown here was arranged 
by Gulf States Equipment Com- 
pany, Dallas, distributors for 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Write today for our illustrated 
booklet showing the wide range 
of Heywood-Wakefield school 
furniture for classrooms, study 
halls, auditoriums and cafeterias. 
Heywood-Wakefield School 
Furniture Division, Menominee. 


Michigan. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Travis School, Galveston. Note how light-weight, movable Heywood- 
Wakefield units can be grouped to conform perfectly to individual classroom re- 
quirements. Shown in these illustrations are Table-Desk S-1008 with all-purpose 
chair, S-915. Intelligently designed, welded tubular steel frames make all 
Heywood-Wakefield school furniture light enough to be moved about easily— 


strong enough for years of steady use. 
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An Important Name 
To Remember..... 


for MORE VALUE 
in Combination 
Self-Locking 

SHACKLE LOCKS 


No. 68-264 
MASTERKEYED 


No. 68-265 
NOT MASTERKEYED 





FREE SAMPLE 
WRITE US ON YOUR SCHOOL LETTERHEAD 
For real dollar-for-dollar value, you'll 
find it impossible to equal these quality- 
made, long-lasting, thoroughly- 
dependable products of NATIONAL 
LOCK. In them you get double steel 
. ASK ABOUT 
construction, heavy duty shackle, easy- —*REE RECORD 
. CHARTS AND 
to-read dial and other real features. 
Try a free sample. Convince yourself. 


NATIONAL 
LOCK 
COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS ¢ 






LOCK DIVISION 
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GRIGGS’ DURABLE 


For further information on 
equipment, 


PIGd 


Equipment Company 





Manufacturers and Suppliers of 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 





Griggs Auditorium Seating, 
No. 30-line chair, upper 
left. Has self-rising seat, 
Du Pont “Fabrilite’ cover- 
ing. Above, double window 
shade, available with single 
or triple pulleys. Left, No. 
400 PT desk and No. 240 
chair — an ideal combina- 
tion! 


items above or additional school 
please contact: 
* 


SCHOOL SEATING 
Belton e 


There is a dealer near you. 
Write us requesting his name. 


Texas 
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and revolutionary product, 
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Here in the library of Enid Senior High 
School, Enid, Oklahoma, Tile-Tex Asphalt 
Tile is used effectively in a one-color mar- 











bleized design. 























Simplify Your Flooring Problems 


with this Compiled Line Line 


Meet varying requirements with TILE-TEX Products 
specifically designed to fit your needs. 


School administrators welcome the 
speedy, simple solution Tile-Tex 
Flooring Products bring to the often 
complex question of selecting school 
floors. This complete line of resilient 
floor tiles provides an answer for 
every school flooring need. 


Tile-Tex* Asphalt Tile is the stand- 
ard of quality within the industry. It 
is recommended for use in classrooms, 
corridors, offices, and any area not 
subject to special abuses. It’s low in 
first cost, and extremely easy and eco- 


&, & 
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ae TEX... 


nomical to maintain. It stands up un- 
der heavy school traffic exceptionally 
well. 


Tuff-Tex* Greaseproof Plastic: 


Asbestos Tile is designed to meet the 
grease and food abuse in school cafe- 
terias, kitchens and Home Economics 
areas. This tough, durable flooring 
will give you many years of trouble- 
free service, as well as an attractively 
colored floor surface very easy to 
keep clean. 


For the main lobby in your build- 
ing, for the library, or for any place 








which you wish to dress up, Flexa- 
chrome* is suggested. This brilliantly 
colored plastic asbestos flooring com- 
bines magnificent eye-appeal with un- 
equaled wear-resistance in the rugged 
traffic areas so common to schools. 
Investigate these three superior 
floor tiles made by Tile-Tex for use in 
schools. Your architect, undoubtedly, 
is familiar with all of them. Ask him 
about these floor products and about 
Mura-Tex*, the new, modern wall sur- 
facing material in tile form, also 
made by Tile-Tex. Write us for com- 
plete data on all Tile-Tex Products 
and the name of your local Tile-Tex 
contractor. THE TILE-TEx Division, 
The Flintkote Company, 1234 McKin- 
ley St., Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


“REGISTERED TRADEMARK, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


Complete Flooring Service 
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© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


Tailored to Your Needs 


@ Whatever your school responsibilities may be we have 
a new, informative booklet that’s tailored for you. It will 
give you valuable information on student safeguarding 
and on day and night protection of property by means of 
fence that's also tailored to meet your requirements. 
Your Page Chain Link Fence can be of the style, height 
and metal that is best for you, no matter what the condi- 
tions. And it will be erected by local, experienced 
experts who offer more than a product—a complete 
fence service. Write and ask for DH-142. With it we will 
send name and address of nearest Page Fence specialist. 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York 
or San Francisco. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 














Then put 


SKIL 
Belt 
Sanders 


to work on 
desks, tables, 
blackboards 
this summer! 


SKIL Belt Sander removes old varnish, stains and 
scratches ... 10 times faster, easier than slow costly 
hand sanding. Your own maintenance men (and 
even inexperienced helpers) can refinish desks and 
furniture perfectly. Re-surface blackboards quickly, 
too. SKIL Belt Sander quickly pays for itself... 
brings you actual budget savings year after year. Ask 
your SKIL Tools Distributor to prove it with an 
actual demonstration. 





SKIL Products are made only by 


SKILSAW, INC. 

5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 

‘4 In Canada: 
SKILTOOLS, LTD., 66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 
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New. - 1000 Watt Projector 
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° 
- DOUBLE 
° J 
: BLOWER CO0LED 
‘ : 
p GoldE ALL-PURPOSE now brings you 
: unmatched versatility in high efficiency, 
; : long range projection of color and black 
Showing adaptations of ° : ‘ ; 
and white slides plus film-strip. More 
All-Purpose Model from ¢ ‘ ' 
ath ele ate wath light per watt... yet cooler! Attractively 
may be purchased indi- » Priced. Immediate delivery. 
vidually. a Write for Bulletin No. 473 
SAREE AGEL LIS MII PELE EELS A 


1220-E W. Madison Street 
Chicago 7, U.S. A. 
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Right: Type H Mixer tor 
Concealed Piping has 6” 
diameter dial. Mixer for 
exposed piping has 3%” 
dial. 

ca 


Partial List of Users 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


State Teachers College 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Regis College, Weston, Mass. 
Boystown, Omaha, Neb. 


Board of Education 
New York City 


State School, Wrentham, Mass. 


Mercy High School 
University City, Mo. 


Fenwick High School 
Oak Park, Ill 


‘Just ONE Accident may cost 
Many Times More than 
Powers Thermostatic Shower Mixers 
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ONLY ONE MOVING PART, 
easily accessible from the front. 
Minimum of maintenance, simple, 
rugged construction. Parts subject 
to wear have hard chromium finish. 


MODERN SHOWERS require the safest 
shower regulsato made... 
































m POWERS 7 


THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXERS 


Why be ‘“‘Half-Safe’’ with mixers that only 
protect bathers from scalding caused by 
pressure changes? No mixer is really safe 
or non-scald that does not give double 
protection against both pressure and tem- 
perature changes in water supply lines. . 

plusa complete shut off oncold water failure. 


Regardless of (1) temperature or (2) 
pressure changes in water supply lines, a 
Powers thermostatic mixer holds the 
shower temperature constant. Failure of 
cold water instantly and completely shuts 
off the shower. Bathers can really relax 
and enjoy their showers. 


May we send Circular H48? 


@ For new showers or when 
modernizing obsolete showers 
—play safe, use Powers Ther- 
mostatic Shower Mixers. Phone 
our nearest office or use coupon 
below. There's no obligation. 





- 
The Powers Regulator Co. 
2754 Greenview Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


a Please send Circular H48 and prices. 


C] Have an engineer call. 
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— American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


Architects: Raymond Harry Ervin and Associates, Denver, Colorado. 
Mechanical Engineers: Marshall & Johnson, Denver, Colorado. 


General Contractor: E. L. Hobbs Construction Company, Denver, Colorado. 
Plumbing Contractor: Grabb Plumbing & Heating Company, Denver, Colorado. 


This AMERIC Drinking Fountain features 
angle stream anti-squirt bubblers and auto- 
matic volume regulators. The Americ is 
made of genuine vitreous china and has 
non-tarnishing Chromard fittings. It is easy 
to keep sparkling clean. . . and it is easy 
to keep the floor area around the wall- 
supported fixture clean, too. 





It’s American-Standard throughout 
in Denver’s Rosedale School 


The Rosedale School is an outstanding example of 
modern school planning. A unit of Denver's progressive 
school system, it features the finest in design and equip- 
ment — including both American-Standard Heating 
Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures. 

In thousands of modern institutions all over the coun- 
try American-Standard products help guard the health 
and comfort of students and teachers. Well known for 
their attractive design and durable construction, Ameri- 
can-Standard products also have earned a reputation for 
easy and economical maintenance. 

And American-Standard has a complete line of heat- 
ing equipment and plumbing fixtures to choose from. 
Whether you’re equipping a new school or remodeling 
... large school or small... American-Standard can sup- 
ply the products for your particular needs. Ask your 
Heating and Plumbing Contractor about these recog- 
nized leaders. He'll gladly help you select the American- 
Standard products best suited to your needs. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 
1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








These syphon jet DEVORO BABY Water Closets are ideal for use in 
schools. Only 10” high, they are convenient for even the smallest 
tots. Made of non-absorbent, genuine vitreous china. The attractive 
LUCERNE Lavatory with splash back, deep square bowl, and cast-in 
soap dish is also made of durable, easy-to-clean genuine vitreous 
china. Has non-tarnishing Chromard fittings. The compact ARCO 
MULTIFIN Convector at right keeps the large washroom comfortably 
heated. It is shown installed in a recess model American Enclosure. 





Steady and adequate heat is automatically supplied the Rosedale 
School by this large STANDARD Gas Boiler. Sections are carefully 
machined to assure gas-tight joints. Heating surfaces, burners and 


controls are coordniated to give maximum output with minimum 
operating and maintenance costs. 


te ae Ge oy Pe ee a Senung home ana nasty Di Pg Pte ta Nig 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR « KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 140. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 








[PULA \\ 
DISC DOWN \ DISC UP 
SHOWER ON SHOWER OFF 
Pree eeeeen 
The new Act-O-Matic self-cleaning 


shower head is the result of years of 
research by the Sloan Valve Company. 
Designed to eliminate the recurring prob- 
lem of limed or clogged and dripping 
shower heads, the new Act-O-Matic fea- 
tures a unique spray disc which moves 
upward and downward automatically. 
When the water is turned on the disc 
moves downward into shower position, 
delivering a cone-within-cone spray of 
maximum efficiency. When the water is 
turned off the disc moves upward into 
drain position. By this action a large, 
free waterway is opened through which 
the shower head drains instantly and 
completely, washing out all sand _par- 
ticles and other water-borne substances 
that might otherwise clog an ordinary 
shower head. 

The shower head is furnished chrome 
plated with ball joint and volume con- 
trol. Vandalproof models are available 
on request. Being automatically self- 
draining, the Act-O-Matic is always self- 
cleaning. Sloan Valve Co., Dept. NS, 
4300 W. Lake, Chicago 24. (Key No. 
651) 


Fountain Speaker 


The new Bell Sound Fountain 
Speaker reproduces sound from any ra- 
dio or electric phonograph with fidelity. 
The speaker diffuses the sound through- 
out the room so that those close to the 
speaker or at a distance get similar ef- 
fects. The extruded plastic tube of the 
speaker sets a column of air in motion 
and the resulting forces cause sound to 
be radiated to all parts of the room for 
better listening. Bell Sound Systems, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 555 Marion Rd., Colum- 
bus 7, Ohio. (Key No. 652) 
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Folding Chair 


The No. 33 Peabody tubular steel 
folding chair with plywood seat has 
several improvements which make it 
stronger, more comfortable, easier to 
handle and give it longer life. The chair 
is rigidly constructed and firmly braced 
for maximum strength. The frame and 
back legs are of oval shaped steel tubing. 
Stretchers on the lower legs are made 
from % inch cold finished round steel 
rods shouldered at each end and riveted 
and welded to the frame. The replace- 
able rubber shoes on the feet are securely 
attached without bolts or screws, will not 
come off and do not mar the floor. 

The 7/16 inch 5 ply plywood seat of 





the new No. 33 is rounded for additional 
comfort and rests on metal. The back 
rest has been redesigned flush with the 
rail with a deep curve for greater com- 
fort. The chair is light in weight, easily 
opened and closed and requires mini- 
mum storage space when not in use. 
Peabody Seating Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 
North Manchester, Ind. (Key No. 653) 


Trifilm Splicer 

The new Trifilm Splicer is soundly 
constructed and is designed to handle 
8 mm. 944 mm. and 16 mm. sound and 
silent film. It has an automatic self- 
adjusting cutting table for perfect splices 
and the precise system of holding the 
film permits each splice to align with 
the sprocket holes. A wet type splicer, 


it has a special micarta knife to help 
remove the emulsion rapidly ‘without 
danger to the film itself. Each splicer 
has an extra blade for the scraping knife. 
Paillard Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 265 
Madison Ave., New York 16. (Key 
No. 654) 


Royal Electric Typewriter 


The new Royal Electric Typewriter 
is designed to permit a student or sec- 
retary to switch from a manually op- 
erated to the electric typewriter without 
a transition period. All controls are lo- 
cated in the same place as on manual 
typewriters, thus facilitating transition 
and increasing convenience. The new 
machine is streamlined, with keyboard 
positions identical with those of Royal’s 
standard and portable typewriters. Its 
electrically controlled touch is adjustable 
to the individual’s typing touch and 
Royal’s uniform key lever dip assures 
development of maximum typing rhythm. 
The “Magic” Margin permits margins 
to be set automatically and a control on 
the left side regulates the speed of the 
type bar for manifold work. 

Finished in the soft gray tone devel- 
oped by Royal to give added eye com- 
fort to the operator through elimination 
of glare, the machine has complete 
powering which enables the operator to 
tabulate, shift, back space and under- 
score electrically. ‘The automatic car- 
riage return is electrically controlled by 
a carriage return key on each side of 
the keyboard. The machine is completely 
adaptable for instruction purposes since 





teaching closely follows that on manually 
operated typewriters. Royal Typewriter 
Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16. (Key No. 655) 
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Magnetic Tape Recorder 





The new Educational Model BK-428-B 
Brush Soundmirror magnetic tape sound 
recorder has a number of improvements. 

.The frequency response has been ex- 
tended, the output increased to 2, watts 
for greater volume to permit use in large 
classrooms without need for a separate 
amplifier, and the case now is equipped 
with handles to make it easily portable. 

The new model is equipped with the 
RCA accordion cone loud-speaker for 
high quality reproduction. It may be 
played through its special speaker or 
through radio, separate speaker, ampli- 
fier or public address system. The model 
is available in an attractive mahogany 
cabinet in either blonde or dark finish. 
It is light enough to be carried from 
room to room and a special panel on 
the back is designed for telephone type 
plug connections for radio input, micro- 
phone input and external speaker out- 
put. According to the manufacturer, the 
model is approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Brush Development Co., 
Dept. NS, 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. (Key No. 656) 


Floor Machine 


The new Model 12W floor machine 
is designed for use in congested areas 
around desks, lockers and other equip- 
ment. The new adjustable handle is so 
designed that it can be locked in po- 
sition or regulated to operate in a flexi- 
ble position allowing free movement 
anywhere within an 80 degree arc for 
reaching under fixtures and into hard- 
to-reach areas. The handle can be low- 
ered to horizontal position. All adjust- 
ments are made by foot lever. 

The machine is designed to scrub, 
wax and polish with maximum power 
and minimum noise. A large rubber 
bumper protects furniture and machine. 
The brush spread is 124% inches and 
the heavy duty % h.p. motor has a 
cover which permits easy access to mo- 
tor and mechanism. S. C, Lawlor Co., 
Dept. NS, 126 N. Aberdeen St., Chi- 
cago 7. (Key No. 657) 
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Enclosed Shade Head Rail 


The new Ra-Tox head rail for wood 
fabric window shades is a completely 
enclosed unit which conceals the op- 
erating hardware. The compact assem- 
bly, known as Style “M,” is available 
in a wide range of colors and is custom 
made to fit any window from 1 foot 
to 12 feet 9 inches wide. The all-en- 
closed head mechanism assembly is com- 
pact and strong and is so designed that 
the visible front portion provides a fin- 
ished appearance with the advantages 
of economy of installation and mainte- 
nance costs. The Hough Shade Corp., 
Dept. NS, Janesville, Wis. (Key No. 658) 


Ceiling Air Diffuser 

An adaptation of the Kno-Draft Ad- 
justable Air Diffuser, joined integrally 
with a square panel of lightweight metal, 
has been designed especially for use with 
all standard acoustical and rectangular 
ceiling units. The simple design and flat 
silhouette of the diffuser make it blend 
with ceilings of this type, The diffuser 
retains adjustability for angle of air dis- 





charge, air volume control and other 
standard features of the Kno-Draft Ad- 
justable Air Diffuser. W. B. Connor En- 
gineering Corp., Dept. NS, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. (Key No. 659) 


Blind Tape and Slats 


A new washable, color-fast venetian 
blind tape, made of a special formula 
vinyl plastic reenforced with pre-shrunk 
Fortisan threads, is now available. Known 
as Flexalum vinyl plastic tape, the prod- 
uct combines cleanliness and durability 
with attractive appearance and color 
clarity. It is designed to be a lasting, 
integral part of venetian blinds, thus re- 
ducing maintenance. The nonabsorbent 
surface sheds dust and the tape is im- 
pervious to strong sunlight, does not sag 
or stretch and does not support combus- 
tion, 

Flexalum spring tempered slats for 
venetian blinds, of specially processed 
duratized aluminum, are flexible, tough 
and extremely light in weight. They do 
not sag or warp and the plastic finish, 
baked to the aluminum, does not crack, 
chip or peel. Hunter Douglas Corp., 
Dept. NS, 150 Broadway, New York 7. 
(Key No. 660) 





De Luxe Flexboard 


De Luxe Flexboard is a sheet material 
made of asbestos and cement and featur- 
ing a fabric pattern. It looks like a 
textured material, such as colored linen 
cloth, but is hard and smooth to the 
touch. The finish is fused into the base 
sheet, thus making it practically impossi- 
blt to peel or blister. The finished prod- 
uct is alcohol-proof, greaseproof, highly 
resistant to acids, alkalines and chem- 
icals, is not marred by burning cigarettes 
and is shock resistant. It withstands high 
humidity, hot water, steam, sun and 
heat and may be applied either by adhe- 
sives or mechanical fastenings. 

The 6 colors available in the new mate 
rial—red, blue, green, yellow, tan and 
peach—have been developed in tones to 
harmonize with decorating schemes. De 
Luxe Flexboard is % inch thick and is 
available in sheet sizes 4 by 4 and 4 by 8 
feet. Johns-Manville, Dept. NS, 22 E. 
40th St., New York 16. (Key No. 661) 


Steel Classroom Window 


Increased light effectiveness, economy 
in original cost and superior maintenance 
factors, from the standpoint of window 
washing and replacement of broken 
glass, are features claimed for the new 
Truscon Intermediate Classroom Win- 
dow. 

This new type of intermediate weight 
steel window is custom built in widths 
up to 10 feet maximum and in heights 
up to 9 feet. The large upper fixed light 
is recommended for glazing with one of 
the many types of 4 inch wire glass in 
a light diffusing pattern. The lower por- 
tion, or vision strip, is glazed with % 
inch or 4 inch clear glass. Double in- 
sulating glass, heat absorbing glass or 
non-glare glass may be used as alternate 
glazing possibilities, depending upon ge- 
ographical location, climatic conditions 
and degree of window opening exposure 
to direct solar rays. Either or both lower 





panels may be vented as desired. Truscon 
Steel Co., Dept. NS, Youngstown 1, 
Ohio. (Key No. 662) 
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Sandran Floor Covering 


Sandran is a new vinyl plastic floor 
covering on which designs are repro- 
duced by a photogravure process. The 
vinyl surface, a product of B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company, is particularly 
adaptable to this reproduction — 
and because it is pure unloaded vinyl, it 
will not show scratches, scuffing or 
marking. The photoengraved _ vinyl- 
rubber latex impregnated cellulose sheet 
is covered with a vinyl surface and then 
laminated to an asphalt saturated fiber 
backing. 

The new flooring is especially adapted 
to uses where water, strong soaps and 
detergents are commonly used and it 
is economically priced, It may be laid 
loose without curling and buckling or 
may be cemented down, It is available 
in 3, 6 and 9 foot widths. Sandura Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. NS, 17th & Sansom, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. (Key No. 663) 


Versatol Tripod Screen 


The new Da-Lite Versatol Tripod 
Screen is designed to provide quality 
features at low cost. The “Crystal- 
3eaded” picture surface gives bright, 
sharp pictures and unrolls from a sturdy 
gray metal case. The tripod adjusts to 
4 convenient height positions with non- 
scratch tripod feet and handle for easy 
carrying. The screen is easily operated, 
ensures good projection and is attrac- 
tive in appearance. It is available in 8 
popular sizes from 30 by 40 inches 
through 70 by 70 inches. Da-Lite Screen 
Co., Dept. NS, 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 39. (Key No. 664) 


Devrylite Projector 


The new 1950 model 16 mm. sound 
motion picture projector recently an- 
nounced by the De Vry Corporation is 
known as the Devrylite. The unit can 
be used for both 16 mm. sound and 16 





mm. silent films on universal AC and 
DC without the need of converters. Two 
input jacks are provided in the amplifier 
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to accept the connector plug of a micro- 
phone and the connector plug of a phon- 
ograph pick-up. Thus the equipment 
can be used as a public address system 
or to add musical background or voice 
commentary to films. 

The Devrylite is available in three 
models: a single case model with built-in 
amplifier, detachable 6 inch magnet 
speaker and a preview screen; a dual case 
model which includes an 8 inch loud- 
speaker in separate case, and a combina- 
tion model which includes both the built- 
in loud-speaker and the 8 inch loud- 
speaker in separate case. De Vry Cor- 
poration, Dept. NS, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14. (Key No. 665) 


Gymnasium Lights 


A new line of Alzak Aluminum High 
Bay Gymnasium Lights in both exposed 
and recessed types has recently been an- 
nounced. The new lights have reflectors 
engineered for 60 degree beam and are 
protected with heavy gauge wire guards. 
They are designed to be used with or 











without Concentric Louvres for shield- 
ing. The lights are constructed for easy 
maintenance. 

The recessed types are hinged in plas- 
ter ring for servicing and cleaning from 
above. Exposed types have hinged bot- 
toms and lamps may be quickly changed, 
from below, through the center hole in 
the wire guard. The Edwin F. Guth 
Co., Dept. NS, 2615 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. (Key No. 666) 


Liquid Duplicator 

The new Duplicopy Liquid Dupli- 
cator, Model H-44, is a small, low priced 
machine which employs all of the prin- 
ciples of operation and many of the 
features of the larger Duplicopy ma- 
chines. It has one roller moistener, with- 
out wick, enclosed concealed fluid tank, 
positive master clamp, floating pressure 
roller, die cast aluminum frame and 
drum and has been designed for long 
life and trouble free service. Each copy 
is delivered face up with one revolu- 
tion of the handle. Duplicopy Co., Dept. 
NS, 224 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10. 
(Key No. 667) 


Compartment Water Coolers 





Two new 3-Temp, compartment-type 
water coolers, providing 50 degree drink- 
ing water for 25 to 30 persons and 
35-38 degree refrigerated storage space 
for food, beverages or pharmaceuticals, 
together with a freezing unit which pro- 
duces 3% pounds of ice cubes at one 
freezing, have recently been introduced. 
As many as 40 half-pint bottles of milk 
or 29 beverage bottles can be kept in 
the stainless steel storage compartment 
at one time in either unit, one a bottle 
and the other a pressure bubbler model. 

The desired temperatures are main- 
tained in each of the 3 compartments by 
the “Magi-Trol” Control, regardless of 
the load or heavy duty placed on any 
one. The coolers have a full-hinged door 
and lock-type, snap catch. They are 
equipped with a hermetically sealed re- 
frigeration system. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Appliance Div., Dept. NS, Spring- 
field, Mass. (Key No. 668) 


Sanitizing Products 


Wyandotte Spartec and Wyandotte 
Tri-Bac are two new sanitizing com- 
pounds containing quaternary ammo- 
nium germicides which have recently 
been added to bring the line up to five 
compounds of this type. 

Spartec is a liquid containing 10 per 
cent of methyl dodecyl benzyl trimethyl 
ammonium chloride ordinarily used at 
the rate of 1 fluid ounce to 4 gallons 
of water to provide a clear, odorless, 
colorless, non-corrosive solution for clean- 
ing glassware. It can be used at any 
temperature as boiling does not lower its 
potency, according to the manufacturer, 
and it is designed to be used as a gen- 
eral sanitizing agent following thorough 
cleansing. 

Tri-Bac is a free-flowing white powder 
with triple action—detergent, germicidal 
and deodorizing. It is non-irritating and 
fast acting but is not recommended for 
use on heavy soil, stain or grease. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., Dept. NS, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. (Key No. 669) 
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Schoolmaster Buses 





easier 


and 


Greater maneuverability 
handling through improved chassis di- 
mensions are features of the new line of 
five Schoolmaster bus chassis recently in- 
troduced by the motor truck division of 
International Harvester Company. Rang- 
ing in gross vehicle weight from 12,500 
pounds to 24,000 pounds, the new 
chassis accommodate various bodies seat- 
ing from 30 to 66 pupils. Better load 
distribution has been built into the new 
line through shorter wheelbases. Wider 
front axle treads, important in the 
shorter turning radius of the new mod- 
els, also add to front end stability. 

Where particular school transportation 
requires, new single-reduction and two- 
speed axles are available for the new 
Schoolmaster series. New standards of 
safety in the line include added margins 
of protection in the springs, frame, 
axles and all other parts. International 
Harvester Co., Dept. NS, 180 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. (Key No. 670) 


Thermostatic Water Controller 


Model “BAM” is a new thermostatic 
water controller for group showers and 
purposes requiring multiple outlets. It 
controls thermostatically the mixing of 
hot and cold water to deliver it at the 
desired constant temperature. Failure of 
the cold water supply causes the hot 
water seat to close and prevents scalding, 
and failure of the hot water supply causes 
the cold seat to close. 

Constructed of brass, copper and 
bronze, the unit has bronze built-in 
strainers and check valves which are 
easily removed. The new controller is 
carefully assembled and set to deliver 
water at any temperature between cold 
and 110 degrees F. A higher or lower 
maximum temperature can be furnished 
if desired. Adjustments within the range 
allowed are easily made and the con- 
troller can be locked at any desired set- 
ting. Lawler Automatic Controls, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 453 N. MacQuesten Pkwy., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. (Key No. 671) 
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Dura-Sorb Mop Yarn 


Dura-Sorb is the name given to a new 
specially spun cellulose designed for use 
in wet mops. It is extremely durable 
and has superior ability to absorb water 
and dirt emulsions instantly. It is easily 
rinsed of dirt and grime by wringing or 
rinsing under running water and dries 
quickly in a sanitary condition. 

The type of cellulose used and the 
method of spinning the yarn are said 
to be the reason for the fast rate of ab- 
sorbency in Dura-Sorb. Its durability 
permits economical operation, even on 
rough floors, and the original cost is 
moderate. The new mops come in a 
variety of sizes to fit any standard mop 
holder. American Standard Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, 2505 S. Green St., Chicago 
8. (Key No. 672) 


Counting Machine 


The Model TIC “Tickometer” is a 
machine that accurately counts anything 
from checks and currency to tickets, 
coupons and cards at speeds up to 1000 
per minute. An optional imprinting de- 





vice is available for dating, coding, en- 
dorsing or canceling while counting. It 
is a general purpose counting and mark- 
ing machine with widespread application. 

The “Tickometer” is simple and safe 
to run, feeds and stacks automatically 
and requires no extensive training to 
operate. It has two ascending counters. 
One is controlled by a knob for record- 
ing individual or partial groups and the 
other records cumulative totals and is 
inaccessible and tamperproof. Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Dept. NS, Stamford, Conn. 
(Key No, 673) 


Plastic Base Tape 


A new line of plastic base Audiotape 
has been added to the line of paper 
base Audiotape previously offered. The 
addition of this product completes the 
line of magnetic recording tape to per- 
mit optimum performance on a wide 
variety of recording machines. Four dif- 
ferent types of Audiotape are now avail- 
able, each on 1250 foot, all-aluminum 
reels, wound with the oxide coating 
either inside or outside. Audio Devices, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (Key No. 674) 





Dishwasher 


A single-tank dishwasher with a power 
rinse is now being offered in the new 
Jackson Model AC-50 Dishwasher. In 
addition to the motor and pump for the 
power wash, a second motor and pump 
are provided for the power rinsing op- 
eration. Sprays, located both above and 
below the basket, revolve in opposite di- 
rections, causing an even distribution of 
water over all surfaces for both washing 
and rinsing and the power operation 
keeps water distribution at a uniform 
pressure. 

An automatic timer permits operation 
of the complete wash and rinse cycle by 
pushing one switch. The machine has a 
rated capacity of 2000 dishes per hour. 
The stainless metal revolving hood per- 
mits straight through operation or in- 
stallation in corner locations. The com- 
bination overflow strainer - drain - plug 
eliminates the possibility of clogging 
sprays with food particles and causes 
automatic overflow of greasy water dur- 
ing each rinse cycle. Jackson Dishwasher 
Co., Dept. NS, 3703 E. 93rd St., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. (Key No. 675) 


Fruit-O-Matic 


Merchandising of fruit to students and 
teachers is now simplified with the 
Fruit-O-Matic, a fully automatic refrig- 
erated fruit vending machine. This 
sanitary food dispenser holds 208 pieces 
of fruit and will handle apples, oranges, 
peaches, pears and even grapes and 
cherries when sealed in air tight con- 
tainers. Other types of merchandise may 
also be dispensed in this machine which 
vends fruit at controlled temperatures. 
The cooling unit can be easily adjusted 
for other products. The vending system 
permits selectivity of commodity and of 
price and enables 4 people to choose 








merchandise at the same time. Fruit-O- 
Matic Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 5225 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. (Key 
No. 676) 
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Product Literature 


e The unusually attractive Rastetter 
Solid Kumfort chairs that fold are pre- 
sented in a catalog, “Fine Furniture that 
Folds,” recently issued by Louis Rastet- 
ter & Sons Company, 1326 Wall St., 
Fort Wayne 1, Ind. Made of wood or 
magnesium, the chairs are unusually 
light while providing rugged strength 
and serviceability for all purposes. In 
appearance the chairs would seem to be 
sturdy, attractive, permanent, conventional 
chairs but they are easily and quickly 
folded to be moved from place to place 
or stacked away compactly for storage. 
The chairs are upholstered in Naugahyde 
in attractive colors and the upholstery 
does not scuff, mark, split, peel or crack. 
Cards in the pocket of the descriptive 
folder contain chips showing the finishes 
available on the magnesium chairs and 
each item in the line is illustrated and 
described on a separate card. Special 
features of the new magnesium chair are 
presented in the center fold of the cata- 


log. (Key No. 677) 


e “Nutritional Data” is the title of a 
114 page book, compiled by Harold A. 
Wooster Jr. and Fred C. Blanck of the 
Heinz Nutritional Research Div., Mel- 
lon Institute, Pittsburgh, and distributed 
without charge by H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
A successor to “Nutritional Charts,” the 
present edition is completely rewritten, 
brought up to date and offered in a 
plastic bound book which opens fiat. 
The book carries a wealth of nutritional 
material, chapter headings including 
vitamins, the essential elements, proteins 
and amino acids, signs and symptoms 
of malnutrition, the metabolism and ac- 
tion of foods, human nutritive require- 
ments, planning diets for good nutrition 
and other informative subjects. (Key 


No. 678) 


e “The Proper Care of Floors” is the 
title of a brochure recently released by 
West Disinfecting Co., 42-16 West St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. The 32 page 
brochure discusses care of every type of 
floor and floor surface. It is divided into 
two parts: floor preservation—cleaning, 
sealing and maintaining—and the proper 
methods of maintenance for all types of 
floors, new and old. (Key No. 679) 


e Designed to be a valuable help in 
solving washing, cleaning and other 
maintenance problems, the new 1950 
Handy Soap Buying Guide published by 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 105 Hudson 
St., Jersey City 2, N. J., presents a com- 
plete résumé of the company’s line of 
soaps, synthetic detergents, cleansers, 
washing powders, bar and dispenser 
soaps, including product descriptions, 
packs, sizes and units available, and 


other information. Key No. 680) 


Vol. 45, No. 5, May 1950 


e A comprehensive “Handbook of Art 
Education Materials” has recently been 
published by the American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. The booklet is the re- 
sult of a careful study of the minimum 
quantities of materials needed for the 
proper operation of the art department 
and is entitled “How Many Do I Need? 
—How Much Will It Cost?—How Shall 
I Use Them?” These questions are an- 
swered fully with descriptive informa- 
tion on the types of materials and their 
uses. It will serve as a useful text for 
those planning art education in any age 
bracket as well as for those supervising 
or teaching art education. The booklet 
is fully indexed and sells at 50 cents per 
copy. (Key No. 681) 


e “Nesbitt, the Unit Ventilator that sets 
a New Standard of Classroom Comfort” 
is the title of a,booklet recently released 
by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, 
Pa. Charts, diagrammatic and _ illustra- 
tive drawings and photographs accom- 
pany the informative text. Subjects cov- 
ered include Protecting Comfort and 
Health in Your Schoolrooms, Cycles of 
Control, How the Syncretizer Works, 
Comfort Control, Uniform Air Dis- 
charge and Components of The Nesbitt 
Package. (Key No. 682) 


e Two new catalogs, No. 557 and 559, 
have recently been issued by the Na- 
tional Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa. No. 
557 illustrates and describes the new 
“55” series National Gas Boiler which 
is designed for steam vapor or hot water 
heating in institutions and other major 
space heating installations. Catalog No. 
559 gives constructional details, ratings 
and the conventional applications of Na- 
tional Art Baseboard to secure a com- 
bination of radiant and convected heat 
at floor level and along outside walls. 
The catalog illustrates and describes the 
installation of this component of a forced 
hot water heating system, showing both 
the semirecessed Type BR and Type 
BF which is installed against the plaster 
in place of conventional baseboard. (Key 
No. 683) 


e Johnson’s Wax Super 16 Heavy Duty 
Floor Maintenance Machine is the sub- 
ject of a brochure recently released by 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
Detailed information on the new heavy 
duty, all-purpose floor maintenance ma- 
chine which can be used for polishing, 
scrubbing, sanding, grinding, steel-wool- 
ing and shampooing is given in the 
brochure. (Key No. 684) 


e The story of Infra Insulation, for in- 
stallation in ceilings, walls and floors, 
to resist heat and vapor flow, is told in 
the third revised edition of “Simplified 
Physics of Thermal Insulation,” a book- 
let issued by Infra Insulation, Inc., 10 


Murray St., New York 7. (Key No. 685) 


e A new 16 page, 3 color catalog has 
been issued by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, covering SVE projectors and 
projection accessories. (Key No. 686) 


Film Releases 


“The Show -Must Go On,” history of 
motion picture projection, color, sound. 
Bell & Howell Co., Dept. NS, 7120 Mc- 
Cormick Rd., Chicago 45. (Key No. 687) 


“Age of Discovery: Spanish and Portu- 
guese Explorations,” “The President’s 
Cabinet,” “New England: Background 
of Literature,” “Ways to Settle Dis- 
putes,” “Parties Are Fun” and “Let’s 
Share With Others,” all 1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white. Coronet In- 
structional Films, Dept. NS, 65 E. South 
Water, Chicago 1. (Key No. 688) 


“The History of Writing,” “The Story of 
Printing” and “Steps of the Ballet,” Brit- 
ish Information Service films released 
through Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Dept. NS, Wilmette, Ill. (Key 
No. 689) 


“The Circus Comes to Cutout Town,” 
28 frame color filmstrip in kit contain- 
ing 4 teaching aids. Filmfax Produc- 
tions, Dept. NS, 995A First Ave., New 
York 22. (Key No. 690) 


“Sweden Looks Ahead,” 18 min.; 
“America’s Trafic Problem,” 16 min.; 
“Report on the Atom,” 20 min.; “Life 
on the Modern Farm,” 16 min., and 
“The Fight for Better Schools,” 20 min. 
The March of Time Forum Films, Dept. 
NS, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(Key No. 691) 


“Cadillac’s Village, A Story of Early De 
troit,” filmstrip with teacher’s guide pro 
viding background information. Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Dept. NS, Detroit 1, 
Mich. (Key No. 692) 


Suppliers’ News 


Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, is announced as a newly 
organized company for the distribution 
of educational and informational films, 


headed by Harold Baumstone. 
Griggs Equipment Co., Belton, Tex., 


manufacturer of school seating, an- 
nounces the appointment of Frank A. 
Butler Jr. as General Sales Manager. 


Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, manufacturer of type- 
writers and other business recording and 
computing machines, announces the ac- 
quisition of the Eckert-Mauchly Com- 
puter Company of Philadelphia, whose 
founders, Dr. John W. Mauchly and J. 
Presper Eckert, former University of 
Pennsylvania physicists, originated the 
“electronic brain.” 
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MAKES GREATEST OFFER EVER ON 


i WAK THIS W772 FLOOR MACHINE 
AVE 100 ON THE FAMOUS 


HEAVY-DUTY 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINE 











The worlds most wanted 
electric tloor machine! 


Heres why 






e Versatile! 
This machine sands, 
scrubs, polishes, wire 
brushes, steel wools, 
grinds and shampoos 
rugs. 








e Powerful! 
Full 34 HP motor gives 
power to spare for all 





floor jobs. Select from these items: 





@ highly water-resistant, high gloss 
floor wax 
Johnson's Brown Label 
No-Buff Floor Finish 

@ safe, quick, all-purpose floor cleaner 
Johnson's Floor Cleaner 
Concentrate 


e Pays for itself! 
Saves hours of mainte- 
nance time and expense. 


e Completely 
modern! 
@ low cost, high gloss floor wax 


Perfectly balanced, easy 
Johnson's Green Label 


erate, low stream- ; 
sae we ofa wae There’s never been a bargain offer like No-Buff Floor Finish 
of exceptional opera- this before! Think of it. With purchase ° pod ew geen batting ss 
; : a a! 
tion Sengures. of a 165-gal. assortment of Johnson’s Liquid & Paste 


@ quick-drying, penetrating floor sealer 
Johnson's Traffic-Cote 








Wax products, you get the world’s finest 





big electric floor ma- Floor Sealer 
-hi h S | 6 @ tough, long-lasting finish for gym floors 
HURRY! MOA Me =Colme—che super 10 Jobnson’s Gym Finish 





for just $215.00. That’s For example: Buy two 55-gal. drums Brown 
y Label No-Buff, one 55-gal. drum Floor Cleaner 
$100 less than the na- (or make your own selection). With them, 


, . . you get a big Super 16 Floor Machine at a 
tionally advertised price $769.00 saving! 


§. Cc. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Maintenance Products 
Dept. N550, Racine, Wisconsin 


(_] Please send descriptive brochure on the Super , 
16 Electric Floor Machine. \ of $3 ] 5.00. P.S. Ifthe Super 16 is a larger machine 
\ than you need, you can save $75.00 on an- 
other outstanding Johnson’s Wax offer—the 
brand new, revolutionary Super 12 machine 
designed for medium floor areas. Does all 
major jobs. Purchase your own selection of 
Y) full details on both 75 gals. of assorted Johnson’s Wax products 
—and get the new Super 12 machine at a 
floor machine offers $75.00 saving! (reg. $215.00) Only $140.00 

with offer. 


eee TO DAY! "Johnson's" and" Brown Label’’ are registered trademarks. 


Please send descriptive brochure on the new 
Super 12 Electric Floor Machine. 
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Thousands and 
thousands of “noise traps” 
to help end harmful noise—that’s the 
secret of Johns-Manville Fibretone Ceil- 
ings for classrooms, corridors, and all 
noise centers. 

Each 12”-square unit of Fibretone 
contains hundreds of small cylindrical 
holes drilled in the sound-absorbing 
material. As sound waves strike the ceil- 
ing, they enter the holes where the sound 
energy is dissipated. 

In a classroom 23’ x 35’, for instance, 
you'd have 389,620 of these ingenious 
noise traps, constantly functioning to 
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WJ answer! Its the silent 
| partner of good reaching 


| 9a SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise-quieting 
: FIBRETONE...the acoustical ceiling with built-in noise traps 


trap and dissipate irritating, unneces- 
sary noise. 

Fibretone is attractively pre-deco- 
rated, can be painted and repainted, and 
is designed to meet the most modest 
budget. Available with coating of flame- 
proof paint if desired. 


Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Transite*, made of asbestos; and Sana- 
coustic*, perforated metal panels backed 
up with a fireproof sound-absorbing 
material. For a prompt estimate, or free 
book on “Sound Control,” write Johns- 
Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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JOHNS -MANVILLE 





J-M Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings are easily 
installed over new or existing construction. 


Johns-Manville 


Asbestos Movable Walls—Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs— Acoustical Materials—Etc. 
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Health Habits are Formed 


in the Classroom 





W HERE IS A BETTER opportunity afforded for development of uniformly high health 
standards, than in the classroom? There is ample evidence to show how educators 
have responded. Proper habits of diet, oral hygiene, correct seating for good posture, 
scientific lighting for better vision — all are examples. 


Controlled atmosphere—healthful temperatures, correct humidity and adequate 
ventilation—presents an opportunity to mold other vitally important health habits. 
Authorities have demonstrated that to be mentally alert and responsive children 
require an even, low temperature because their basal metabolism is higher 
than that of adults. Overheating produces definite physical reactions. Headaches and 
drowsiness are symptoms. The result is a dull, listless class. 


Such an environment is not only a handicap to both the teacher and students, it is actually 
detrimental to good health habits. A classroom that is too warm encourages unhygienic 
practices and everyday cleanliness is difficult to maintain. 


Yet maintaining correct atmospheric conditions is no longer a problem. Automatically, 
modern control systems perferm the task, holding temperature and humidity at the required 
levels, regardless of outdoor weather fluctuations. For more than 60 years Honeywell 
has been the recognized leader in the field of automatic control. Honeywell’s engineering 
staff is nation-wide, ready to consult at any time you wish about your individual 
control needs. Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 








Honeywell 
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Guarding America’s Health with Controlled Atmosphere 
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